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Itou re a liar. Mr Adams 



Plus our best 
pictures from the 
past ten years 

In our award-winning 
Saturday Magazine 



Sinn Fein leader responds by 
regretting ‘personal abuse’ 


Anthony Bevins 
Mid David McKfttrick 

The Prime Minister yesterday 
directly linked Geny Adams 
with the murder of Warrant Of- 
ficer James Bradwell - the clos- 
est he or any other minister has 
ever come to accusing the Sinn 
Fein leader of complicity in 
murder. 

WO Bradwell died yesterday 
from injuries suffered in the 
ERA bombing of Lisburn bar- 
racks earlier this week. In a pas- 
sage added to the text of his 
Bournemouth conference 
speech, John Major paid special 
tribute to the fhst soldier to die 
since the IRA ceasefire was 
announced in August 199 4. 

He then proceeded to attack 
Mr Adams m the most scathing 
terms. “For many months, Sinn 
Fein leaders have mouthed the 
word peace. Warrant Officer 
James Bradwell was 43, with a 
wife and with children, Mr 
Adams. 

“He joined the array, pre- 
pared to lose his life defending 
the British nation. Soldiers do. 
But he was murdered in cold 
blood in the United Kingdom. I 
sent him there, Mr Adams, so 
save, me any crocodile tears. 
Don’t tell me this has nothing to 
do with you. I don’t believe you, 
Mr Adams* IdOT’tjbdjeveyoa” 

The Prime Minister’s 
carefully-targeted ' attack 
prompted some of the strongest 
applause of the speech. Mr 
Adams, in a swift response in 
Belfast, declared: “Personalised 
attacks are no substitute for real 
politics. It was the absence of 
real politics and a good-feith en- 
gagement by the British gov- 
ernment in the peace process 
which led to its collapse. 

“Mr Major cannot evade his 
responsibility and he must bear 
the lion’s share of blame for the 
current difficulties. His insis- 
tence on decommissioning is in- 
dicative of a mindset which 


continues to seek victory, not 
accommodation,’' 

The Prime Minister also used 
his speech to announce an ex- 
pansion of power for the Com- 
mons cross-party Northern 
Ireland Committee, setting up 
ministerial question timers and al- 
lowing it to take evidence on pro- 
posed legislation. 

The measure was dearly de- 
signed to please Unionists, who 
have been pressing for such mea- 
sures for some years. As such 
many observers saw it as in- 
tended to help beep the Ulster 
Unionist Party - and its muefa- 



WO James Bradwell: Bomb 
victim who tfle d yesterday 

needed Commons votes-an siefe 
with the Majcv government. The 
UUP leader, David TrimMe, has 
recently generated some Gov- 
enunemcoocenxby raalopg con- 
ciliatory moves towards Labour 
and its leader Tbny Blair. 

In Belfast the confron ration- 
al rhetoric from both the Prime 
Minister and the republicans is 
seen as confirmation that the 
two sides have written off the 
idea of doing any serious busi- 
ness together in advance of the 
general election. Both seem 
more concerned with recrimi- 
nation and apportioning blame 
rather than working out a deal 
to make another IRA ceasefire 
more Kkfily. One source who has 


had contact with republicans pri- 
vately this week advanced the 
opinion that the Lisburn bomb- 
ings “were probably armed more 
at Tony Blair than at John Ma- 
jor". He meant that the IRA may 
have been more concerned with 
placing Northern Ireland on 
the political agenda of the next 
government rather of altering 
die course of this one. 

The political talks at Stor- 
mont, while continuing at a 
snail's pace, arc at least still in 
session and it is clear that their 
continuation would be jeopar- 
dised by any question of a gov- 
ernment concession to the IRA. 

Any abearance of concession 
on arms decommissioning 
would create a protest against 
what would be seen as trans- 
parent appeasement of terror- 
ism. Such a move would 
probably lead to a general 
Unionist walkout from the talks. 

None the less, it was noted 
that in spite of his attack the 
Prime Minister did not close his 
mind to an IRA ceasefire and 
its eventual inclusion in talks. 

“The IRA has always believed 
that Britain can be deflected by 
terrorism,” he said. “They have 
always been wrong. And they are 
wrong now.” Mr Major added: 
“No one will take Sinn Fein se- 
riously ever again until they 
show a serious commitment to 
end violence for good." 

When Ulster ministers were 
later pressed to explain whether 
Mr Major was accusing the 
Sinn Fern leader of complicity 
in the bombing, they were care- 
ful to direct Tne Independent to 
Mr Major’s words. 

Sir Patrick Mayhew, the Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ire- 
land, told The Independent. “It 
reflected exactly what all decent 
people feet revulsion at the con- 


peace and at the same tune are 
associated with acts of murder." 

Peace vigiL page 2 
Leading article, page 17 
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- S TTiroughout the last 17 
. » years we have changed 
Britain. But not enough. 

* There’s still more to do - 
.S -^reading choice, attending op- 
' funify, these are ceaseless 

— ~s show goes on. Theroad 
gees on. It stretches fin: ahead 
■ -ra good education, rewarding 
' jdbs,-security.That’swhatmai- 
teprs to millions of quiet, decent, 
Mlme-Iaving families up and 
dawn the country, the people 
care for their -children, 
~ Work hard, save for old age, and 
are- proud of ibis country. 
Atone, you cannot hear their 
soft voice. But collectively they 
- speak for Britain. Our message 
: isfortyem. 

. -I 'didn't come -from two' 
• - rooms in Brixton to. 10 Down- 


Edited extracts from John Major's Bournemouth speech 




• wfth every fibre of my being for 
Llhe things I believe m and the 

. rafentiy 1 lava. So come the elec- 

• hpn,whcniwfllIbe?nibeont 

in the towns and streets ... in 
^market squares and dty centres 


... nigo round the country and ’ 
speak face to face to as many' 
people as I possibly can. . ' • 
m talk about opportunity, 
opportunity for aU.ru fell them - 
straight and HI tell them' true - 
... I will be the one tailring; to 
the people in the middle ofthe ; 
crowd. So come and jam me aad.;^ 
I promise you, we’fl win. . 

I came into politics to open 
doors, not shut them.. They, 
were"; opened for me. 1 was 
bora in the war." My father was 
66. My mother was surprised. 
We were tike millions of others 
Not.wefl off, but comfortable,- 
nrrtil financially the roof fell in .. 

Itchanged our life. My 
mother coped - as women do, 

I left' school at 16, because an 
extra £5 . a week mattered. 2 
Jearnt from that experience. In 
the game' of life, we Tbries 
should even up the rules. ~ 
Givmg people opportunity. 


grat divide in British 
pouticsi : Ip. ' $ts heart, ; Old 
Labour, .Labour, aqy old 

Labour, believes that govern- 
ment knows best i don’t, - 
- OpporiuaityforalLIfsjnthe 

btoodstreaniaf our party. It was 
Shaftesbury who gave an edu- 
cation to .thousands .of ctcfl- 
drendrom poor homes. It was 
Disraeli who gave many work- 
ing men the freedom to vote. It 
was^Salsbmy who brought free 
education wmim the reach of 
almost every "family in Eng-' 
Land.' And.- it was Margaret 
Thatcher who sold council 
houses, and public industries, 
givingpeople a real stake in this 
country. 

•'. I beueve we should give fam- 
ilies opportunity, and choice 
and a wider, warmer view of life. 
Our belief in choice is the dri- 

tfpotitiieal plojs^^me it is the 


core of what I believe in. I start 
with education ... IT parents 
want more grant-maintained 
schools - they shall have them 
More specialist schools - well 
provide them. More selection - 
they'll have it ... And if parents 
want grammar schools in every 
town, well then so do Land they 
shall have them. \Sfe’re aiming 
for the least possible tax to give 

we ran^ffo^^we^^we to 
a 20p basic rate for afl. That is 
our priority. 

Dependency must be about 
heeds, . not a culture. I can't 
stand welfare cheats. They 
those in real need. 

>ur NH5 is unique. In this 
country, when you're iQ, we take 
your temperature. In other 
countries, they take your cred- 
it card. While Fm in Downing 
Street that will never happen. 

Tm the first Prime Minister 


for generations who can say 
“We axe the m6st competitive 
economy in Europe". And I in- 
tend to be the Prime Minister 
who builds on that success af- 
ter we've won the next election. 

The sharpest element of the 
European debate is the possi- 
bility of a single European cur- 
rency. We Conservatives are in 
grown-up politics. We know 
that where Britain’s national in- 
terest is at stake Britain’s na- 
tional voice must be beard ... 
We must play a full part in that 
debate. 

We believe Europe must be- 
come more flexible and re- 
sponsive; that the only realistic 
future is as a partnership of na- 
tions, not a United States of Eu- 
rope. But some of our partners 
do see the future of Europe as 
ever closer political as well as 
economic integration. We don’t 
believe this is practical. Nor, to 


be frank, desirable. It is not the 
Europe we joined and it’s not 
a Europe we can accept. 

The union. Parliament. Our 
voting system. It is naive to think 
that radical change would be 
easy or risk-free. And it’s re- 
vealing to look at Labour’s 
plans. Their priority in the first 
year ... would be to gerryman- 
der the British constitution. 

They’re avid for more par- 
liaments, more assemblies 
more regional assemblies. Their 
policy is in chaos. What a mes- 
sage. ‘•Vote Labour - for more 
politicians, more bureaucrats, 
more taxes, more regulations, 
more tampering, more med- 
dling, more authoritarianism.” 
If that is the New Gospel, then 
give me the old religion. 

It’s been the week the Tbry 
family came together- to renew 
the family contract with the 
British nation ... The well- 
being of the Conservative Par- 
ty is more important 
than any indivi 
member of it. 
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Nobel prize for bishop 

J The Nobel Peade Prize was 
awarded to Che ‘bishop of East 
•flmar and a rcastance leader, a 
dedaon that will embarrass the 
Indoneriwi gpyermnehlJRage 13 
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Mjdesohcitars are paid signifi- 
cantly more than their female 
counterparts. , A survey found 
that among salaried partners, 
, men typically earned. £37,000 
. compared with £%000 for 
: womens i: : :;.V-Ih®e'9 

MaJam 

former SrtHfr /African 

ke mluSfe’ 

•i ivwjan and four 

the aparthead ^ . 
efeared of 

spiracy charges- 'Rage 13 




Charles Arthur 

■ Scfence Editor - 


'Ibday.the words “wealherper- 
. ' imtting? will, maltep a great 
deaL At 3.15pm, the best solar 
~ eclipse since 1961 should be vis- 
. iWeacross much of England and 
Wales . Daring today’s partial 
: edjjpse, starting at about l50pm 
-/ anaoacBngatabout4^5pm,up 
" to 60 pet cent of the sun will be 

■ covered py the Moon's shadow 
.passing over tbe Earth- . 

7116 wony a that cloudy; 
.' weather couM spoil the event - 
or, conversely, that clear skies 

■ ■mi gh t tempt people to look 
dSrectlyatthesun. “It’s the sun's 

: £ .infra-red rays which do the 


damage,” said Duncan Coot of 
Mill Hfll Observatory in Lon- 
don, “Nobody should look at 
the sun through any sort of op- 
tical instrument such as a tele- 
scope or pair of binoculars.” 

Even looking directly at the 
sun through improvised filters 
-like logged photographic film, 
smoked-glass or a bin finer - is 
dangerous, as die heat will 
quickly burn your retina and 
damage wifl bfc permanent The 
only sure way is to view the sun 
indirectly, through a pinhole 
'Camera, or else in are 


The most imfirect view wifi be 
over the Internet, at the' Soci- 
ety for Popular Astronomy’s 


World .Wide Web page, at 
httpV/www.u-net.coin/ph/q>a/ 
edipsei^artiaLhtm. But the So- 
ciety alro suggests this aUema- 

l^Take an^ empty cereal 
packet. 2) Make a small pinhole 
In one of the shorter sides, a 
couple of inches from the open 
top. 3). Point the pinhole to- 
wards the .sun and look inside 
the box. A small image of the 
sun will be cast on to the op- 
posite inside waH 
M On 11 August 1999, people 
in Devon ana Cornwall will see 
a total eclipse of the sun - the 
last occurring until 2061 . 

“The Sky at Night”, the 
Long Weekend, page 2 
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Which is 
more 

important? 

Your car 
or your life? 


What do you pay 

for your car insurance each month? 
Okay, divide by two. 

Now call us to find out how much life 

insurance that will buy. 



direct 
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40, is victim of 
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Grammar school plans dropped 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Ministers have backed away 
from plans to push through 
the introduction of new gram- 
mar schools, government offi- 
cials admitted last night. 

A leaked draft of the contents 
of a Bill to be published later 
this month shows that propos- 
als to force discussions about 
full-scale selection wherever a 
new school is built have been 
dropped. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education, will 

Joseph’s 
poem 
takes 
the title 

DAVID USTER 

Jenny Joseph’s poem ‘Vfhrning' 
has been chosen as the na- 
tion's favourite post-war poem 
in a BBC poll. 

It is the second time the 
~poeni;^taicft describes the dtf] 
lights of a reckless and irre- 
sponsible old ag& has proved 
popular with BBC voters, hi a 
1 last year to > find the< 


li- UVJ i 


by Rudyard Kipling’s “If") 
“■Warning” was the only poem 
in the top 20 to have been writ- 
ten by a living poet 
The producer of The Nation s 
Favourite Poems, Daisy Good- 
win, said: “It is a delightful, en- 
gaging poem which speaks to 
everyone who is facing the 
prospect of growing older with 
a sinking heart" 

The top 10 poems were: 
“Warning": “Not waving but 
drowning" by Stevie Smith; “Do 
not go gentle into that good 
night" by Dylan Thomas; “This 
be the verse" by Philip Larkin; 
“The Whitsun Weddings" try 
Philip Larkin; “Stop all the 
clocks” by W H Auden; “Christ- 
mas" by John Betjeman; “Fern 
HUT by Dylan Thomas; “Let me 
die a young man's death" by 
Roger McGough; “A subaltern's 
love song" by John Betjeman. 


also have the right to step in and 
prevent schools from selecting 
a proportion of their pupils if 
it 'Would leave some children 
without places. 

Last night Labour accused 
Mrs Shephard of taking a “two- 
faced" approach, telling her 
parly's conference that she was 
pressing on with plans for more 
grammar schools while quietly 
allowing her officials to water 
them down. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment said officials 
would consult local communi- 


ties on what kinds of schools 
they wanted. 

“They will have to consider 
whafs best in their view for the 
area ... Where the supply of 
school places is tight, selection 
could mean there would be 
some pupils who couldn't find 
a school place," he said 

A White Paper published in 
June said the agency which 
funds opted-out schools would 
be required to consider build- 
ing grant-maintained grammar 
schools wherever extra places 
were needed. However, the 
measure is not mentioned in 


provisional proposals for the 
new Bill, which have been 
passed to The Independent. 

The provisional proposals do 
say, however, that all schools 
must consider the case for in- 
troducing selection every year, 
and that would-be grammar 
schools will have the “right of 
appeal" if their local authorities 
tty to block them. 

Mrs Shephard told delegates 
at her party's Bournemouth 
conference on Thursday that the 
government wanted to encour- 
age more grammar schools “in 
response to parental demand". 


But, last ni gh t, a teachers' 
union leader said surveys 
showed that most parents did 
not want more grammar 
schools. 

Peter Smith, general secretary 
of the Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers, said ministers 
had clearly realised that plans 
for a grammar school in every 
town would not be popular. 
“Parents won't be keen on iti” 
he said. “It is a very low 
priority." 

David Blunkett, Labour’s ed- 
ucation spokesman, said: 
“GiDian Shephard would appear 


to have been taking a two- 
faced approach- While assuring 
the Prime Minister that his 
plans for a grammar school in 
every town will be delivered, she 
has quietly got her officials, to 
drop one of the key ways in 
which the Tbries imagined that 
this might by delivered" he said 
A spokesman for the Fund- 
ing Agency for Schools said it 
had asked parents for them 
views on selection when con-' 
suiting on a new school in Ep- 
som and Ewell, Surrey. It had 
been, told emphatically that 
they were not interested. 


Mute appeal: The Women Together peace rally outside Belfast City Hall yesterday, which included a minute’s silence 



‘The Eye' 

The Independent's new 
guide to trie arts, 
entertainment and television 
is launched today. If for any 
reason you do not have a ■ 
copy of The Eye in your four- 
section newspaper; contact 
trie number below and we 
will ensure that you receive 
a free copy as soon as 
possible. 

Phone 0171 293 2220 

The Offer 

Take a copy of today’s Eagle 
Eye to the Lumiere Cinema, 
St Martin's Lane, London, 
tomorrow and win two free 
seats for the new Cedric - 
Klapisch film When The 
Cat's Away For details see 
page 67 of 7he Eye. 


Silent crowds 
gather by jaded 
symbol of peace 


Photograph; Peter Macdiarmid 
I*. 


Sympathy over 
soldier’s death 


JOJO MOYES 

Belfast 

The wooden dove, held aloft on 
a stick above the word “Peace", 
had clearly seen better days. Its 
faded white feathers had been 
touchcd-up in places and the 
stick was bound round with 
old insulation tape. But was im- 
possible to ignore. 

It seemed tired, a little jad- ■ 
ed as if, like the 2,000-strong 
crowd outside Belfast's City 
Hall yesterday, it bad seen one 
peace rally too many. 

Despite the high turn-out, 
and the uplifting singing of 
local children, yesterday's 
“Count The Cost" peace vigil, 
held under heavy grey skies, had 
a subdued air as news filtered 
through of the deaths of Darren 
Murray, 1 1, hit by a van during 
sectarian exchanges m Portad- 
own, and Warrant Officer 
James Bradwell. a victim of the 
Lisburn bombings. 

Nuala Noblett. chairwoman 
of Women Together, which had 


organised the rally, said that the 
attack had been a “cruel, cal- 
culating act aimed at pushing us 
to the brink of civil unrest. We 
cannot lose hope although we 
have been truly tested." 

During the half-hoar vigil, the 
mixed crowd, which had 
congregated slowly from the city 
centre’s shops and businesses, 
stood silently in the temporar- 
ily dosed roads around the 
square while they heard the tes- 
timonies of three victims of 
sectarian violence. 

Mark Kelly had lost both his 
legs at the age of 18, after a “no- 
warning" bomb was placed un- 
der his chair in a pub. Yvonne 
Cromie's son was 17 when he 
was shot dead in a sectarian “til- 
for-tat’ murder. 

But it was a tearful Maria 
McShane who left the most 
lasting impression. Eighteen 
years ago, pregnant, she lost an 
eye after a car bomb. Her son 
survived only to die IS months 
ago, aged 17, shot dead by the 
UVF. 


DAVID MCKITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

The death of Warrant Officer 
James Bradwell, the soldier 
who was grievously injured in 
Monday's double ERA bomb at- 
tack on the Army's Lisburn 
headquarters, yesterday pro- 
duced many expressions of per- 
sonal sympathy and political 
condemnation. 

The soldier died just before 
7am yesterday in a Belfast hos- 
pital. His wife was at his bed- 
side. 

WO Bradwell was injured by 
both of Monday’s explosions. 
He was apparently very close to 
the first car bomb, in a car park, 
and then a short time later was 
further injured by the second 
bomb. Tms went off near the 
medical centre where he was be- 
ing treated. 

He suffered serious burns to 
up to 60 per cent of bis body 
together with a skull fracture 
and other injuries. 

Aged 43 and from 
Gateshead, he was married 


with three children and had two 
grandchildren. He was on his 
first tour of duty in Northern 
Ireland with the Royal 
Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers. He had served in the 
Army for 19 years, winning the 
Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal for Exemplary 
Service. 

His stepmother, Jean, said 
yesterday: “It is just two months 
since be was posted to North- 
ern Ireland from Germany. We 
were worried about him but he 
reassured os when he phoned 
at the weekend/* 

WO BradwelTs father Whiter, 
66, who lives near Sunderland, 
said: “It has come as horrible 
news and I feel bitter that this 
should have happened when 

peace* had come to Northern 
Ireland. 

“I was very proud of Jim and 
his work as a soldier. He really 
loved the army - it was 
something he lived and 
breathed. But he had been 
looking forward to finishing in 


<a few years and 1 starting a new 
life back in his home area, and 
it is tragic that he should have 
been prevented from doing so 
in this way.“ 

It was confirmed yesterday 
that some surveillance equip- 
ment at army headquarters was 
notworking property at the time 
of the bomb attacks. One of the 
dosed-circuit cameras had ei- 
ther stopped running or had no 

tape in it. 

WO Bradwell’s death 
brought a fresh wave of 
condemnation of the bombings. 
Extending sympathy to his fam- 
ily, thelhoiseaich, John Bruton, 
demanded of the IRA: “If there 
is a new ceasefire will it be just 

a conditional ceasefire like the 
last one or will it hold in all cir- 
cumstances? That is the ques- 
tion that the. republican 
movement must now answer.* 

David Trimble’s Ulster 
Unionist Party said the sol- 
dier’s death underlined the fact 
that Sinn Fein and the IRA had 
excluded themselves from po- 
litical talks. 


significant shorts 



Accountant 
stole £237,000 
from Church 

An accountant who funded a 
life of luxury by stealing 
plundering mare than £237,000 
iram the Church of England 

was yesterday jailed for three 

years. Dean Bailey, 34, bought 
£100 opera tickets, a box at 
Lord's cricket ground and took 
a Caribbean holiday with the 
money be embezzled while 
working far the Diocese of 
London. Southwark Crown 
Court was told that Bailey, of 
Bethnal Green, east London, 
cooked the books and forged 
signatures on cheques to cover 
his crimes. 


Anger at 
Dunblane gun 
homework 

Parents reacted furiously 
last night after a little girl 
who was shot and wounded 
during Thomas Hamilton's 
rampage at Dunblane came 
home with a colouring-in 
sheet depicting a gun. 

Five-year-old Amy 
Hutqjpson, who wjp hit in 
the knee when Hamilton 
'shot dead 16 other Primary ■ 
OneWdinftteri and thdir *' 
teacher, told her mother she 
did not want to touch the 
worksheet.lt included a 
picture of a pistol and the 
letters G and N, with the 
middle letter to be filled in. 

Amy’s mother Veronica, 

32, said: “I found it very 
distressing, and I didn't want 
anyone else upset They're 
all shocked. “I dread to 
think how the families who 
lost a child would fed if a 
brother or a sister brought 
this home," she said. 


Strike threat 
over violent 


Teachers at a Lancashire 
secondary school are 
threatening strike action after a 
boy who assaulted a member of 
stafhvas returned to lessons. 
The boy, in his second year at 
the school, was expelled after 
attacking a teacher who 
stepped in to break up a figh t 
between him and another 

pupa. 

Rabies killed 
teenager 

The teenagerwlx) contracted 
rabies while in Nigeria died of 
fite disease, a coroner said 
yesterday. The 19-year-old 
Nigerian, who has not been 
named, died at Coppetts Wbod 
Hospital in north London. An 
inquest wQl open next Friday. 


Labour MP _ 
dies of cancer | 

Tfeny Patched Labour MP far 
Barnsley East, died yesterday 
after a long against ameer. : 
Mr PalchcU. 56. had a majinfry 
of almost 2?,Wti. The Labour ; 
leader, Tbuv Blair, said: “Terry ! 
was the sort of MP on whom - 
die Labour party has always < 

depended CMatuanipagelfr. 

j 

Post workers j 

vote on strikes 

Postal workers will start vot- 
ing today on whether !o con- -j 
tinuc with the eampiiign of 
industrial action which led to . 
mail deliveries being crip- 
pled in the summer. 

The Communication 
Workers Union expects the 
130,000 staff to vote in favour 
erf continuing the strikes to 
strengthen its opposition to a 
proposed pay ami wxrrfcing : 
practices package. The result is 
due at the end of the mo^ ^ 

Asians bank 
on secrecy 

A secret banking system used 
among Britain’s Asian and 
Qtinesocomniunitics is being 
used tu launder “dirty" money 
from drugs and crime, a 
conference on financial fraud in 
Wakefield West Yorkshire, was 
told yesterday. Mice have ■ 
uncovered a number of 
criminals who use the process - 
known as "Haw-Jlah" to the 
Asians and “Glip-Chop" to the 
Chinese - to "dean" illegally 
obtained money. Jason Bemutto 


Boycott to edit 
Independent 
on Sunday’ 



Rosie Boycott (above) the 
former editor of the British 
edition oi Esquire magazine, 
has been named editor oftbe 
Independent on Sunday, 
becoming the firet woman to 
edk a qtu^ broadsheet She J 
replaces Peter WUby. 

Ms Boycott, who founded 
Spare Rib, said' “1 have always 
admired the Independent an 
Sunday. It is a newspaper which 
values quality writing, the truth' 
and integrity and has never 
sacrificed those principles.'' 
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Major 

ANTHONY BEVINS 

' Political Editor 

A concerted election campaign 
public oSt 

Blair was opened up by 

; John Major yesterday. Inre- 

- peajed attacks on the Labour 
leader, Mr Major patronised his 

^ opponent as “young Mr Blair” 

'* who had never done a 

- real job of work m his life, and 

accused him of usmg the lan- 
guage of crusade, dream and 
passion as a cover for lackof 
substance. 

■At the election," Mr Major 
told a jam-packed conference at 

- Bournemouth, “there’s a cen- 
tral question. It’s this: who can 

- best be trusted with the future 9 " 

• Labour had tried to per- 
suade people that they were the 
ones to be trusted because they 
had changed. But Mr Major 
said: - It simply won’t do for Mr 
Blair to say, ‘Look, I'm not a so- 
cialist am, more. Now can I be 
Prime Minister, please?’ Sony, 

Tony. The job’s, taken.” 

But Mr Major's ebullient 
self-confidence — lapped up by 
the conference with the tradi- 
jfltional ovation and repeated 
."horuses of Land of Hope and 
Glory - was backed up by a 
package of well-trailed policy 
measures designed to trump Mr 
Blair's five core policy pledges. 

John Prescott, Labour's 

deputy leader, said last night: Know yc 
“Just like every other speech in 
Bournemouth, John Major has hospitals 
nothing new to say. It was just sion of lo 
the same old story, fake unity On law 
and crude attacks on Tbny Blair, offered t 
No one will be impressed." and anm 
Nevertheless, Mr Major and plans to ] 
the 1b ry media machine were “young t 
keen to promote a continuing curfews o 
commitment to an annual, real- 10 to 15 
terms increase in spending on young ti 
hospitals, and a reaffirmation of there, ni 
old plans to recreate cottage turbingtl 


ATTwr 



MAIN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of workfare ^09 

"forlgSQ ow unemployed; 

A Fiwl B»enabling cross-checking of ’■w* 1 *" 
tax VST returns, and benefit claims; . »%p 

. EJec&onfc tagging for young offenders; 

Ptwwferjsadges to shame young of. 

Renefe^ot Jfauife sto commitment to in- ** 

«*» the NHS in real terms every year for 

to * u ® unions for imreasonabte 

dai ^gdwtt ed by strikes; 

flMWBPfe fr «PP«t for beef farm er * and 

cold storage of beef to heap dear 

£ 3p^pMoAperjrea r miUenium funds from lottery to go on 
aBgpcyiiwnwwta after turn of the century. 


QUOTES OF THE WEEK 



tearing r tot’s get cracking” Lady Thatcher, 
wmmthe next ef cotton, we won’t foot 
fjta •“* five years. We wtfl throw away 
John Major. . 

- In order to win we need 
I poSdes: unity, unity and unity;” Michael 

* frank - if you want Labour in power, just 
wangtfae way Labour behaved. That kepi 
Pboroop far P years.” Michael Hesefflne. 


* GOOD WEEK... ...BAD WEEK DEVIL OF THE WEEK I 



Joins NMor 

A brewra mid-week 
perfpflaafice in 
question and answer 
session, ami keynote 
speech shorn or 
histrioofcs ' . 




Neil Hamilton . 

persona non grata 
after collapse of his 
"sleaze row" libel 
action on the first day 
of the conference. 


Lord MeAMne 

forms- Tory Party 
treasurer, defected 
to Sir Jimmy Gold- 
smith's Referendum I 
Party 


Know your demon: a participant at the Conservative's conference shows where danger lies with a Tony Blair mask 


hospitals through an expan- 
sion of local doctors* surgeries. 

On law and order, Mr Major 
offered an attack on truancy, 
and announced experimental 
plans to put electronic tags on 
“young tearaways", imposing 
curfews on offenders aged from 
10 to 15 years. “If we know a 
young trouble-maker is out 
there, night after ni ght, dis- 
turbing the peace and commit- 


ting crimes, we'U make sure the 
courts have the power to order 
him td stay put. At home, and 
off the streets," he said. . 

As for education, Mr Major 
repeated that the lories would 
oner more choice, with more 
grant-maintained schools, spe- 
cialist schools andse lection. If 
parents wanted them, grammar 
schools in every town. too. 

Announcing something dose 


to his own heart, Mr Major also 
sard that “legendary England 
cricketer” Sir Colin Cowdrey 
had agreed to help set up a team 
of sporting ambassadors- - 
“widely drawn from the best role 
models in sports, our leading 
athletes, pak and present" - 
who would visit schools, in- 
spiring a love of sport 
Turning to work and welfare, 
Mr Migor said that people must 


Tired party does its best 
to varnish over the cracks 


J (#UN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Tory grass-roots supporters left 
Bournemouth yesterday de- 
claring that they were more 
united and that John Major had 
regpwed their will to win the 
* general election. 

“IammOtivmo&JwiUbedut 


Bobbie Jones, chairwoman bf . 
the Eastleigh Tories, who is 
fighting to regain the seat lost 
to the Liberal Democrats in a 
by-election after the death of 
the Tory MP Stephen Milligan 
in a bizarre sex act. . . 

Dame Margaret fiy- Emma 
Nicholson’s Tbiy president be- 
fore the MP defected to theTib- 
eral Democrats in Devon West 
: and Torridge - was also em- 
phatic about the success of the 
Tories’ conference week In 
. Bournemouth. 

“I have been working for 
: the party for 50 years, and this - 


will go down as erne of our great- in presenting the Conserva- 
est conferences. We are going . lives as Maoists, committed to 
back to our constituencies with continuous revolution. The 
even greater enthusiasm.” mam item an the agenda this 

But do animal party confer- week was unity. 

* ences make any difference in - Baroness Thatcher set the. 
the long run? , . tone by giving her successor ha- 

lt is in seats like theirs that unequivocal badting with the or- 
tbe 1997 general election will be def*ttftfeir supporters: “Stop 
-won or tost. In 1986 - in the thctaficmg-igfs get cracking.” 
^^JtASdr^tdadependent watelrfca'.' McMajoris platfarmJriss for: 
launched— the Tbnes arrived in Lady Thatchex became the Jeil- 


Bownemouth looking demor- 
alised after a successful Labour 
conference. They left fizzing 


motif for the week. The Prime 
Minister's gesture of support for 
his Chancello r - hold in g h ands 


with ideas, and went onto win ' - was another. The message to 
a thud term under Margaret the Euro-sceptics was dean I 
Thatcher. am backing Clarke and there 

The turn-around was will be no change of policy on 
achieved by a barrage of poKr Europe this side of a general 
cy announcements. Tin years election. • 
later, the Government looks Former minister Robert 
tired - the announcements of Hughes, one of Mr Major's 
the past week were stocktaking campaign allies, said yester- 
measures for the last Queen’s day: “The turning-point was 
Speech of the ParKamenL - . . the Chancellor’s speech, be- 
After 17 years in office, par- cause he put to the conference 
ty strategists are less interested two messages they did not want 


to hear - continuing the policy 
on Europe, and damping down 
expectations on tax cuts." 

Mr Major sought to contrast 
his own dogged style with Tbny 
Blair’s slickness. Michael Por- 
tillo -one of the Cabinet Euro- 
sceptics who led die calls for 
unity this week -said: “His sin- 
cerity oozed out of his speech;" 
if-.Tne Major speech writers 
have no need for the play- 
wright Sir Ronald Miller, who 
supplied the best lines for Mar- 
garet Thatcher. A Miller 
thriller, called The Coat of Var- 
nish will be playing at the end 
of the pier in Bournemouth next 
week, 

Bournemouth and Mr Ma- 
jor’s speech have given the 
Tories a fighting chance. But if 
Mr Clarke fails to deliver some 
cuts in taxes in his Budget in a 
few weeks' time, the gloss-over 
the new show of unity in the 
Tory Party will peel before 
Christmas. 


.$ Tinker? No thanks, we’d rather 




' ft ha^ sakf the party official to 

- the masses,, been a very suc- 
_ cessMamference.’Andwhy”, . 

he asked, *Ttas it been so suc- 
• cessfui?'* Unity? John Major? . 
A La Imur-smashing. perfor- 
mance? No. “Because it has 
been chaired by . Dame Hazel 
Byford." 

And he was absolutely right 
1 do not realty know who Dame 
Hazel is, but I have a mental im- 
age of her, and if it’s accurate 
"then this week was, in a very real 
sense, the triumph of the Dame 
Hazel Ityfonds; the victory of 
conservatism over right radi- 
cal isn, of getting by over cni- 
sading, of twinsets over armour. 

- Indeed, Dame Hazel and 
her pals met the disciples of 



Newt Gingrich and overcame. 

During the Prime Minister’s 
Hazelly speech - holding a 
copy in my band - I walked 
along the empty corridors of the 
Conference Centre, and his 
flat, declamatory femes would 
waft up to me from occasional 
ventilation shafts, or from 
around corners. 


wooiworois 
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Andtiis is what be said, more 
or lesi "Once we were radicals. 
But those times have gone. It is 
time to . stop tinkering with 
thing s , time to settle down, to 
play golf; set up a sports acad- 
emy and carry on carrying on. 
Not for us passion, not for us 

- destiny, not for us dangerous 
dreams of altered stales. Wel- 
come in the age of Joanna 
'froHope and Colin Cowdrey, 
Agas and untampered balls.” 

■ “Nowwe will conserve. Con- 
serve the omon, conserve pur in- 
stitutions (we've destroyed the 
ones we didn’t like), conserve 
the health service, but more 
than anything eke - in order to 
conserve everything else - we 
must conserve os." 

Is this realistic? It does seem 
to entail spending a lot more 
■ public money, while cutting 
taxes at the same time - a re- 
turn to the good oldByfordian 
days of Stop-go. But then things 
are often contradictory. 

This was the PM an parental 
choice ' on education: “More 
. selection?. They'll have it Why 
should, governments say no, if 
parents thinkifs right for their 
-children?" But selection is not 
about parental choice. All par- 
ents would .choose to be se- 
lected, but only a few can be. 
You see, John and Hazel, the 
two principles are fundamen- 
tally antagonistic. And sooner 
rather than later people are gen 

- ing fo find this out. . 

You can always pretend,, of 
course. On Thursday afternoon 
there was a badly attended 




session to discuss a motion on 
drugs. Towards the end a tigh t- 
curled, thick-spectacled dowdy 
young woman, who had been 
speaking animatedly about the 
“wetchedness of dwugs", came 
up with her one solution to the 
epidemic. “If they want to do 
something exciting and a little 
bit different,” she trilled, “they 
can join the Young Conserva- 
tives!” And afterwards they can 
join Nicholas Scott at the bar, 
presumably. 

It all conjured np an image 
of young partygoers, dressed in 
shirtsleeves exchanging copies 
of John Major In The Round 
videos, and snogging to the 
. found of Dame Hazel’s “Great- 
est Hits”. By and large the con- 
ference utterly failed to grasp 
in any way what was going on 
out there m this chronically In- 
secure Britain of ours. 

And here’s another image. 
On Wednesday I. found Tbny 
Marlow, Euro-pbobe MP (one 
of the whipless wanders), sitting 
on a sunlit bench outside the 
Highcliff Hotel, overlooking 
the blue sea. 

- lb yoii and me it would sim- 
ply be a lovely day by the sea- 
side. lb Tbny it was a perfect 
vantage point to walchfbr the 

or to listen out forthe/lrone'af 
the Heinkel or the wind -carried 
sounds of “Vive Temperem”. 

His eyes narrowed as he 
waited fin 1 the European ship to 
come in. And what. Dame 
Hazel Byford, are you going to 
do when It does? 


* ; ?x/* .v? Vi'- -.vi: v ’ 






accept responsibility for them- 
selves. “Dependency must be 
about needs, not a culture," he 
told the conference. “I can’t 
stand the welfare cheats. TO tell 
you why. They deprive those in 
real need. 

“Were determined that tax- 
payers' money goes where it’s 
needed. Our task is to build a 
welfare system for the 21st cen- 
tury. A system for a self-help 


Photograph: David Rose 

society - not a system for a help- 
yourself society." 

Last night, as he left the 
Bournemouth conference to 
the applause of lingering rep- 
resentatives, Mr Major said 
that the week’s successful con- 
ference had confounded the 
doom-mongers. “This is a con- 
ference of a party that's going 
to win," he said. “And every- 
body here knows it.” 


John Major's decision to taking his jacket off during a question 
end answer session, prompting labour to claim Tony Blair did it 


Gordon Brown bases his policies on the Dolly Parton school of 
economics - an unbelievable figure blown out of all proportion 
{Kan Clarice). Author. Angela Knight, junior Treasury minister 

; John Major 92 decibels 

" rising to 98 when he attacked Gerry Adams) 

/ Kenneth Clarke 94 decibels 

Michael Portillo 90 decibels 
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Redditch may not seem a fash- 
ionable town, but for the elec- 
tion strategists it is a critical 
battleground. 

This new constituency, 
carved out of mid-Worcester- 
shire, has a notional Conserv- 
ative majority of 3,000 and 
Labour needs a swing of just 
over 3 per cent to take a seat 
they must win if they are to have 
a realistic chance of fo rm ing the 
next government. 

In the 1992 local elections, 
Conservatives polled 46.07 per 
cent of the vote in local elec- 
dons; Labour 41.95 percent and 
the Liberal Democrats just un- 
der 10 per cent. This May, 
Labour gained 55 per cent 
against only 26 per cent for the 
Conservatives. 

The tree-lined wards of 
Matchborongh and Winyales 
are crucial areas filled with 
many of the skilled workers the 
parties are fighting over. 

This is where The Indepen- 
dent panel live in their own 
bouses, owning decent cars and 
holding down good jobs. 

Some are already lost to the 
Tories, it seems. The memory of 
unemployment, perceived 
health cuts and once-high in- 
terest rates are still too strong. 
Education, too, is seen as a key 
factor, but Europe was hardly 
mentioned as an issue. 

Mark Redfern, 29, is an en- 
gineer, married with his own 
semi-detached house. Unlike 
Tony Blair’s Midlands voter of 
1992 - whose decision to vote 
Tory convinced the current 
leader that that poll was lost - 
he drives a Ford Granada. He 
has always voted Tory and de- 
scribes himself as “one of 
Thatcher's children", but will 
not vote Conservative next time. 

“I cannot afford to be a liny 
any more, they are taxing roe to 
the hilt. 

“My wife, Jane, is expecting 
again and is having to give np 
her job because we can't afford 
the child care." 

Mr Redfern says he is im- 
pressed by Mr Blair and is pre- 
pared to give him his vote. 

Indeed, none of the 12, all 
Conservative sympathisers 
in the past, say they are sure 
they will vote for John Major 
next time. 

Sierra owner, Adrian Blick, 
a 30-year-old self-employed 
builder, will also switch his vote 
to Labour. 

During the recession, he al- 
most lostnis home and the pres- 
sure caused him and his then 
fiancee to split. 

"I feel let down by the 


This conference season, the political 
parties have been concentrating on a 


election. Tony Biair told the story of 
how in 1992 he met a Midlands man 


they are as likely to be Mondeo man,, 
or Granada woman, but are they 


The Independents ejection panel. ; 
We shall return to them again as .. 


relatively small number of middle-class, washing his Sierra who convinced him convinced by Blair's New Labour party? the General Election approaches 


middle-England voters whom they 
believe will decide who wins the next 


that Labour was no longer the party of 
the aspirational classes. These days, 


Michael Streeter went to Redditch to 
meet the Mondeo people who will form 


to see how they respond to each 
of the politicians. 



whom she applauds for dis- 
tancing the party from the 
unions.- • 

Susan Lovett, 38, a former 
sales consultant with two d(p- 
dren, lives in a smart bouse and 
drives a Ford Granada. A Tbiy . 
voter in 1992, now she is not SO 
sure and regards Mr Major as J 
“too weak". *» 

However, she’s nnpersuaded 
yet that Mr Blair can produce 
the concrete polities on edu- 
cation, the NHS, law and order 
and Europe that she wants. If 
he does not. she will “probably” 
vote Conservative agai n 

Tbolmaker Andrew Osciak, 

45, also sees crime as a big is- 
sue. After giving Mr Major bis 
vote last time, he says he is now 
in two minds. But neither is he 
impressed by Mr Blair, whom 
he feels has not been positive 
enough to persuade him to 


I cannot afford 
to be a Tory, 
they are taxing 
me to the hilt 

Mark Redfern 


Tories," he says. Although not 
personally keen on New 
Labour. Mr Blick thinks the 
counity needs a change. “I 
would rather pay slightly high- 
er taxes to know there will be 
a bed for me in the hospital. 


I feel let down I will vote Tory 

by the Tories - unless Mr Blair 
the country can produce 

needs a change concrete policies 

Adrian Blick Susan Lovett 


Mr Blair has not I’d prefer Labour I will vote for 
been positive to be more whoever will 
enough to make honest on tax secure growth 
me vote Labour and economy in the economy 

Andrew Osciak Steven Marriott Lionel Baird 


Denise Sparkes, a dress- 
maker who has two young chil- 
dren and owns a Nissan Micra, 
is angry with the Tories, for 
whom she voted in 1992, but 
is not sure that she will vote for 
Mr Blair. 


Ms Sparkes wants to hear 
more definite polities, first on 
the areas she feels most strong- 
ly about - health and education, 
recurring themes among The In- 
dependent dozen. 

She liked Mr Major’s con- 


ference speech but along with 
most of the group, says she is not 
really influenced by party con- 
ferences and is more interest- 
ed in detailed policy. 

“They are just beauty pa- 
rades, just for show," she says. 


One definite defector to 
Labour is Linda Middleton, 
41, who works in a supermar- 
ket and owns her own Ford car. 

One of her sons has just 
gone to university and she feels 
students get less now than ever 


before. Sbe adds: “What is hap- 
pening to the NHS is. also ter- 
rifying." 

She could not have voted for 
Neil Kmnock's Old Labour, 
liked John Smith’s the best, but 
will still vote for Mr Blair. 


vote Labour, as he once did in 
the past. 

Steven Marriott, 28, a radio 
frequency engineer, who drives 
a Montego, says he would have 
voted for Margaret Thatcher 
had he been aid enough, but 
voted Liberal Democrat^ 
protest at the last election. ™ 

A period of unemployment^* 
and time spent on training 
schemes of “no benefit", turned 
him away from Mr Major, 
whom he "regards as too weak. 
But he's also worried that 
Labour may have a hidden 
agenda and would prefer Mr 
Blair to be “more honest" about 
his intentions on taxation and 
the economy. 

Paramedic Lionel Baird, 52, 
drives a Renault 19, does not 
know if he win vote Tbry again 
and is worried about the in- 
vestments he’s made to safe- 
guard his future. Mr Baird is 
unhappy at the state of the NHS 
and believes that Mr Blair has 
modernised the Labour Parly, 
but says in the end he wQi vote 
far whoever will best secure eco- 
nomic growth and stability. 

Hie Liberal Democrats also 
won plaudits from our group, 
but many view them as too weak 
and unlikely to form the next 
government 

As the views of those above 
and the rest of the pan el * . 
change. The IndepemlenB&rfm 
bring them to you, in the runf 
up to an election which will de- 
termine the British government 
for the next millennium. 

The message so far is dean 
while many may not vote Tory 
again, Mr Blair’s New Labour 
is not guaranteed their vote 
either. 

r The battle has begun. 


Orthodox Jews confront 
dilemma over egg donors 


ANDREW BROWN 
and UZ HUNT 

A fertility clinic in Nottingham 
is appealing for Jewish egg 
donors. The appeal, the first of 
its kind in Britain, raises diffi- 
cult ethical questions for Or- 
thodox Jews, who are likely to 
be worried about the origin of 
the eggs they receive. 

The appeal has been prompt- 
ed by the growing number of in- 
fertile Jewish women coming 
forward for treatment who 
refuse to accept non- Jewish 
eggs. Reform and Liberal Jews 
are less worried, since they 
take the view that a child raised 
in a Jewish womb will by defi- 
nition become Jewish. 

Dr Margaret Jacobi, a Liberal 
rabbi who is also a medical doc- 
tor, said yesterday; “As pro- 
gressive Jews, we consider that 
babies adopted into Jewish 
families are Jewish, so egg do- 


nation would not be a problem 
for us.” 

But for some Orthodox 
women the problem is acute. For 
the Orthodox, Jewishness is 
transmitted only through bio- 
logical mothers. It is not dear 
from t radition al Jewish tearhjpg 
whether a mother is the woman 
whose egg grows into a baby or 
the woman whose womb nour- 
ishes it, if the two roles are sep- 
arated as they are in IVF. 

Dr Simon Fishel director of 
Nurture, the fertility unit at the 
Queen’s Medical Centre in 
Nottingham, who is Jewish, 
said yesterday; “Women ask 
for Jewish sperm for insemina- 
tion so why should they not want 
Jewish eggs? Bui it does raise 
some interesting issues. We are 
not talking about skin colour or 
racial features but about ‘Jew- 
ishness’ and what h is. Is it a 
race, or a community, or a 
feeling. There isn’t a Jewish 


gene that we know about so why 
should it matter? But it does 
and I think it is something for 
the individual to deride. We are 
probably talking about dozens 
of women nationally. 

“There are patients who are 
really suffering infertility - they 
see in the Bible the great com- 
mandment to go forth and mul- 
tiply. and Rachel's ay to God, 
‘Give me a child else I die.’” 

Some rabbis insist that the 
identity of the donor be known; 
and some also prohibit sisters 

fubftion which Dr Fishel finds 


fubition which Dr Fishel finds 
incomprehensible. 

But, he said, there was no 
general line, even among the 
Orthodox rabbinate. “Some 
rabbis will say that anonymous 
donation is frowned upon but 
not outlawed. Others will say it 
is both frowned upon and out- 
lawed. But patients come from 
particular communities, each 


with one rabbi and it is that rab- 
bi’s views which are decisive.” 

Eggs for women who cannot 
produce their own are scarce 
generally, particularly among 
ethnic minorities, ana several 
clinics regularly appeal for A £*£ 
or Afro-Caribbean womeifQ*';- 
become donors. The worn** 1 ? 1 
cannot be paid for supplying egg i 
-other than a small sum for ex- . 
penses - so doctors rely on the 
altruism of fertile women. The 
procedure is time-consuming, 
painful and poses a small risk to 
the health of the donor. 

The Nurture appeal will ini- 
tially focus on Jewish commu- 
nities in Nottingham, Leicester 
and Sheffield and will be 
“proactive". Dr Fishel said. 
Posters and leaflets will be dis- 
tributed throughout Jewisb 
communities and staff from 
the fertility clinic will visit syn- 
agogues, women's groups, uni- 
versity groups; and surgeries. 


Briton dies in ‘Contact’ mother 
coach crash must stay in jail 


A British woman was killed and 
45 other British holidaymakers 
injured early yesterday when 
their coach was involved in a 
crash with a car in Majorca. 

The accident occurred when 
a car skidded in front of their 
coach, causing it to swerve off 
the road and overturn. 

The dead woman and an 11- 
year-old boy who suffered leg in- 
juries had to be cut from the 
wreckage by em ergency services. 

Spanish police named the 
dead woman as Dawn Mary 
Barker, aged 30. The car driver, 
a 22-year- old Spanish man, also 
died. 

Holiday company Sunworld 
said 13 holidaymakers were 
stQl in four hospitals in the is- 
land’s capital, Palma. 

The accident happened just 
before lam local time, near Lluc 
Mayor, close to Campos, about 
12 miles north of Palma. 

The tourists had been to an 
“extravaganza” at Son Amur, a 
dub whore they were treated to 
dinner and a show. 

Thcywere returning to their 


hotels on the east coast of the j 
island, in and around Cal as de j 
Mallorca when a Volkswagen 
Golf skidded into the path of 
the coach, hitting the front of 
the vehicle. Spanish police said. 

The coach was carrying 57 
Britons, one of them a repre- 
sentative from Sunworld. 

A number of the holiday- 
makers, whose ages ranged 
from five to 93, suffered minor 
injuries, while 11 passengers es- 
caped unhurt. 

Director of operations for 
Sunworld, Manny Fontenla- 
Novoa, said; “The passengers 
are still pretty shaken up. Ob- 
viously, they have gone through 
a fairly horrific experience. 

“We are trying our best to 
help them. Those that want to 
come home can. Hie first may 
be able to fly back today al- 
though obviously we don’t want 
anyone travelling in shock and 
are seeking medical advice on 
lhaL" 

Friends and relatives were j 
given an emergency number to 1 
ring -01 13 236 1777. 


A mother jailed for repeatedly 
refusing to obey a court order 
for contact between her four- 
year-old daughter and her ex- 


Judge william Poulton sent 
the 30-year-old woman to Hol- 
loway prison for six weeks at a 
hearing at Canterbury Com- 
bined Court on Thursday. 

He enforced a suspended 
sentence order after she failed 
to take her daughter to an 
arranged contact meeting with 
the father. It was the eqjhth time 
a contact order had been made 
and disobeyed 
Appeal judge Lord Justice 
"Ward said yesterday the moth- 
er insisted her ex-partner was 
not the child's father, but DNA 
profiling had proved he was. : 

“The sladt reality is that this 
is a mother who has frequently 
set herself on a collision course 
with court orders,” he said. 


portunmes to comply, with synn 
to meet her flimsy o^i ecrionsio- 


contact taking place. She#s 
spurned all those attempts?* 

There had been “not a single 

word of regret" from the raothd 
er for her disobedience. Judge 
Foukon had bent over back- 
wards to see her point of view, 
but “eventually even his bound- 
less patience was exhausted". 

The message had to go out 
that there was a limit lo the 
court's tolerance when orders 
were flouted. 

Lord Justice Beldam said no 
court, except asalast resort and 
with the utmost reluctance, 
would make an order depriving 

a uttle girl of the care and emo- 
support of her mother. 
But in the end the court is 
raced with a situation in which 
it either has to weld to the ob- 
stinacy of the mother and back 
down from its own order, or il 
has to enforce it,” he said. 

The judge said it was un 
“Other whether she confifiaBj 
to deprive her daughter and her 
child by another father - both 
wifli faster parents while she 
is m prison —other loving care. 
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I uxury is a discovery, not 
.J only for the rich. It says 
things about those who create it 
and those who recognise the 
difference. Do you enjoy 
something special? 

Amazing People 

The world did not need just 
another shampoo, conditioner or 
styling spray. Amazing people, 
John Paul Dejoria, a leading 
American designer and 
Paul Mitchell, a Scottish born 
champion hairdresser, chose to 
create a very special selection of 
luxury hair care products. 

Great Values 

They loved life and nature. 
Over ten years ago they decided 
that their products would not be 
tested on animals. Both Paul and 
John Paul believed in high 
quality' and in the idea of water- 
soluble products. They also 
decided that the best people to 
sell their fine products were 
professional hairdressers. Not 
shops and supermarkets. 

Best Results 

Hairdressers can help 
you choose the right 
product for your fi. ' 
hair. They can 

/■ * m . - ■ 

also show /; 



the best results at home. Did you 
ever think that you’d find a 
shampoo or conditioner so good 
that you’d want to change your 
hairdresser? Paul Mitchell is only 
available from selected salons so if 
your hairdresser hasn’t discovered 
Paul Mitchell perhaps it’s time 
you discovered a new salon. 

The System 

Paul Mitchell is a specially 
designed hair care system. The 
products complement each other 
to give you the best results. 

Do you deserve a little treat? 

Hairdressers and their 
customers around the world have 
proved Paul and John Paul right. 
Now you too can discover Paul 
Mitchell, a little luxury every day. 

Special people know what they 
want. Special people think 
‘First'. “No thank you! Paul Mitchell 
please . " 

Why ordinary? 


■ Helps make styling easy 

■ Amazing condition and shine 

■ Not tested on animals 

■ Sensible prices 

' ■ You’ll love it more each day 

■ Only from chosen hairdressers 

■ You deserve a little treat 

“Special Hairdressers” 

PRUL MITCHELL: 

LUXURY HAIR CARE 
Q12h6 Monday to Friday &J0 to 5-30 





Divided society: Commission finds 14 million Britons earn half the national average wage and calls for cap on highest salaries 



On the breadline: Single parent, Annie Oliver and her son, Alex: ‘You have no choice, you just have to survive" 


Photograph: Christopher Jones 
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YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER 

Before you buy anything electrical this ■.■veekenc. check the 
Comet Price index. It's your guide to the lowest press, 
exciusiveiv at Cornet, also updated daily on Teletext. Ch 4. D ^25. 
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GLENOA COOPER 

“There aren't such things as sac- 
rifices when you are a s ingle par- 
ent Youhaveno choke, ”said 
Annie Oliver, who brings up her 
five-year-okl son, Alex, by her- 
sel£ “There are no bonscaous de- 
cisions TU do that or I won’t’, 
wiQ it be lean mince or tatty 
mince, M&S or Tfesco's? You 
just have to survive.*' 

Ms Oliver is one of 14 million 
people in Britain whom the 
Channel 4 Poverty Commssion 
say are living in poverty. Until 
recently, she and Alex lived on 
benefits of £80.10 a week. In a 
good week, when there were no 
bills, she could afford to spend 


BBlJNfi 629 anufiecKCoMi 
sum MtoiCmc Barton d«|- KM 
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up to £30 a week on food; in a 
bad week, it might be £8. 

Ms Oliver looked for a job 
and when unemployed did vol- 
untary work. The Channel 4 
Poverty Commission believes 
that more people like her could 
get into work if a “maximum 
wage” was imposed to cap lev- 
els Of high-ear ning employees. 

While much has been made 
of the idea of a statutory min- 
imum wage - currently sug- 
gested at £4.26 an hour - the 
group say that by also imposing 
a maximum wage, more people 
could be employed on better 
wages. Tickling poverty would 
also make the well-off ia> to £55 
a week better off, it claimed, 
through reducing the benefits 
biH and the costs of crime. 

The commission, which trav- 
elled around the country for 
four months interviewing more 
than 100 people, found that 14 
milli on people in Britain now 
have incomes of less than half 
the national average and the 
number increased very rapidly 
during the 1980s and 1990s. 

Low wages were said to be 
the single most important cause 
ofjpovertymthe UK,^ with one- 
third of those suffering from 
poverty in households where 
one person is working. More 
than 60 per cent of mil-time 
workers earn less than male av- 
erage earnings of £375 a week. 

The commission called for 
the highest-paid employee in a 
company to be paid no more 
than 10-25 times the wage of the 
lowest-paid. This has worked 
admirably in companies such as 
John Lewis, it said. 

“We found companies where 


the hjghest-paid was getting 
150 times the lowest wage,” said 
Professor Peter Tbwnsend, 
chairman of the commission. “If 
the pattern [of wages] becomes 
excessively unequal, it can lead 
to a reduction in the number 
employed at the lower levels of 
pay, and the amount they are 
paid to fund those at the high- 
er levels." 

The group also commis- 
sioned research measuring the 
costs of poverty to the ridiest 
75 per cent of the population - 
these on more than half the na- 
tional average income. “This 
was not to show that the pffcjr 
are a burden on society, bui^b, 
highlight the financial self-in 
terest the well-off have in re-' 
during poverty,” said the report. 

The research found that the 
cost of unemployment was as 
High as £19.45bn [benefit paid 
plus the amount the govern- 
ment loses in taxes because 
someone is not in work]: means- 
tested income support cost 
£13.02bn and crime, £15.06bn 
[studies show that between 40 
and 70 per cent of reported 
crime is committed by young, 
unemployed men]. 

The commission suggested an 
increase in fimrfing for schemes 
to help recently released pris- 
oners back into work and hous- 
ing to try to combat reoffend- 
ing, more opportunites for far- 
ther education and more mon- 
ey should be made available for 
good, affordable public bousing. 
National Lottery money could 
be used for such projects. 

The Great, The Good and 
the Dispossessed, tonigjit on 
Channel 4 at 7.05pm. 


US scientists 
link abortion to 

breasteancer 


UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

A single abortion can signifi- 
cantly increase the chances of 
a woman developing breast 
cancer, according to American 
scientists, who daim that there 
has been a deliberate attempt 
to conceal the risk fin - mare than 
40 years. 

Professor Joel Brind, from 
the Gty University of New 
York, and his colleagues, say 
that although the inaease in risk 
is low, it may account for thou- 
sands of cases of breast cancer 
- almost 25,000 in the US. 

And they warn of a “poten- 
tially much greater impact in the 
next century, as the fust cohort 
of women exposed to legal ind- 
uced abortion continues to age.” 

The scientists, who analysed 
data from 28 published studies 
to reach an overview of the link 
between abortion and breast 
cancer, say women who are 
having an abortion should be 
told of the breast-cancer link. 

They suggest that the surge 
in the levels of the hormone oe- 
strogen in the first trimester of 
pregnancy is the most likely 
mechanism for increasing 
breast-cancer risk in a woman 
who subsequently undergoes a 
termination. 

However, British experts re- 
acted swiftly yesterday to allay 
alarm and downplay the findings 
of the study, published in the 
Journal of Epidemiology and 
Community Health. Margaret 
Gndnk, a consultant breast sur- 
geon at St Mary’s Hospital in 
London, said she was unaware 


of any hnk. “I am surprised," she 
said, “because, statistically, the 
person who has had a termina- 
tion is more likely to have had 
an early pregnancy, which is a 
known protective actor against 
the disease.” 

Aon Furedi, director of the 
Birth. Control Thist, said the 
findings should be treated with 
caution, and denied that the risk 
had been ignored by doctors. 

“Even going by this paper, the 
risk is very small,” she said. “It 
shows that the risk of breast can- 
cer might be increased by about 
a third after an abortionAtuL 
that has to be pat in persj’x^. 
live. If you wart until 35 foPst 
first pregnancy it doubles your 
risk of breast cancer, and if you 
bottle-feed instead of breast 
feed your baby the risk is in- 
creased by a fifth. 73 

Professor Brind said that the 
link between breast cancer and 
abortion is seen worldwide. 
This, he said, ruled out the pos- 
sibility of bias or variables af- 
fecting the statistical evidence. 

The first published evidence 
of a link appeared in 1957, but 
the past four decides produced 
□either a consensus of opinion 
on the issue nor “a sense of ur- 
gency to arrive at one,” ac- 
cording to the American team. 
Instead there seemed to be a 
“deliberate attempt" to play 
down the potential risk. 

In the US, where the breast- 
cancer risk is about one in 
eight, there are £500,000 first- 
time abortions a year. There are 
around 170,000 abortions in 
the UK annually, and the 
breast-cancer rate is one in 1 2. 
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. . Advertisement 

Know your rights - essential 
reading for landlords and tenants" 


Thinking of letting your 
property? Unsure of your rights 
as a tenant? Then.get help with 
The Which? Guide to Renting 
and Letting. 

Whether you’re renting or 
letting a house, flat or room, 
you need to be aware of yonr 
legal rights, the financial 
implications of the agreement 
and the practicalities of the 
.landlord/tenant relationship. 
This clear, concise and accessible 
book could beip you avoid the 
pitfalls that await the unwary, as 
well as save you time, money, 
and potentially costly legal 
action, too. ' 

Fbr landlords tiwre’s advice oil 1 - 

• what sort of tenancy to grant 

• rents and deposits 

• grounds for possesskurdiirihg 
' a tenancy and how to obtain s 

court order. 


Ibnants will discover 

• who pays the council lax, 
utility charges and repair talk 

• whether they can sublet 

• what to do about harassment or 
threats of eviction 

• and much, much more! 
Complete with sample letting 
agreements, this book is required 
reading for anyone pla nnin g to 
rent - or let - a property. 

The Which? Guide to Renting and 
Letting costs just £10.99 (P&P 
FREE), To order, send your name 
and address, the book title and 
your payment (cheque made 
payable to Which? Ltd or credit 
card number .with expiry datejMd 
Which?, PO Box 89, Dept iff*. 
Hertford. SG14 1TB. Orders are 
normally despatched within 14 
days, however please allow up to 
28 day s for ddivoy. Fall Ba/ rs ea 
refend if not satisfied. 9£*>£yS 
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PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Le^il Affairs Editor 

The first-ever Law Society sur- 
vey of solicitors’ salaries in 
England and Wales has found 
men being paid significantly 
more than women, even after al- 
lowing for differences in a ge , ex- 
perience and type of firm. 

The fin d in gs, described as 
“shameful" by the society's 
president, Tony Girling, will 
come as a serious embarrass- 
fluent to a profession that has 
preached a strong message of 
•-? equality and into which women 
are now entering in greater 
numbers than men. 

Speaking on the first day of 
the Law Society’s annual con- 
ference in Manchester, Mr 
Girling, told delegates: “How 
can anyone conceivably stand 
up and argue in this day and age 
that equality of talent does not 
justify equality of treatment? 

“There are problems about 
partnership - career breaks and 
all that some may say. But 
surely those women who have 
made it to be partners or assis- 
tant solicitors are entitled to 
equal reward with their male 
colleagues. That isn’t what is 
happening." 

Taking median earnings, the 
raw data from the survey shows 
male assistant solicitors earning 
£24,000 compared with £21,000 
for women. At the level of 
salaried partners, men are earn- 
ing £37,000 compared with 
£32,000 for women. Among 
equity partners, the gulf widens 
. 4-1*151,000 for men and £36.000 
^fOTwomen. 

Mr Girling said afterwards 
that even when the figures were 


adjusted for factors KVe size and 
location of firm, age and length 
of qualification, there was stQl 
an average difference of £1,700 
between male and female as- 
sociate or assistant solicitors. 
*That is a lot of money,” be said. 

Mr Girling was giving ad- 
vance w arning of the findings 
which are part of a survey of so- 
licitors’ incomes to be pub- 
lished next month. The ongoing 
study, by Coopers and Lybrand 
and Scantel, is examining 579 
representative firms of up to 80 
partners, thus excluding the 
very top earners in City firms. 

The exercise is the society's 
first-ever investigation into 
solicitors’ take-home pay as 
opposed to profitability. 

Mr Girling agreed that 
women solicilors appeared to be 
being exploited. “I feel 
ashamed,” he said. “It contin- 
ues to indicate, that solicitors do 
feel that women are people they 
can get atyaywith paying at low- 
er levels.” 

A third of the 66,123 prac- 
tising solicitors in England and 
Whies are women, and sli ght ly 
more than 50 per cent of each 
year’s new intake are female. 

Solicitors found guilty of . 
breaching a professional prac- 
tice rule agaiqst discrimina- 
tion, could be disciplined for 
misconduct But Mr Girling 
said it was ?veiy much a. ques- 
tion of education, encourage- 
ment and exhortation”. 

Studies carried out for the so- 
ciety by the Policy Studies In- 
stitute also show that people 
from ethnic, minorities- face 
considerable difficulty in getting 
training contracts to complete 
their qualification as solicitors. 



BARRIE CLEMENT and 
CHRISTIAN WOLMAR . 

Drivers at South West Hams are 
set to accept a productivity 

deal which voU guarantee them 

£25,000 a year, making them the 
highest paid drivers in the 
.'industry. 

The deal® part of a quiet rev- 
olution 'taking place on the 
railways, with drivers tearing up 
• rule books and discarding 100- 
year-old work practices toboost 
their salaries with the new rail 
- companies, in return for greater 


Jp Tbe SWT package, which 
* more than doubles the previous 
guaranteed wage, involves a 
switch from traditional wages to 
1 salaries. The 800 drivers will also 
1 enjoy a two-hour reduction in 
their working week to 37 hours. 
The productivity . deal would 
mean that average earnings 
could rise by more than 13 per 
cent, on top of a 2i>jper ©eiiirire 

negotiated in ApriL 
The previous rate ' was 
£11 ,950 per year* but addition- 
1 al allowances, such as payments 
for unsocial hours, mileage and 
overtime, will be consolidated 
in to a salary of between £25,000 
and £26,000 a year. 

In return, the union will 
agree W more driver-only op- 
eration of trains, dispensing 


with, guards, and ahigher, pro- 
portion of shift time-bang spent 
driving trains rather than sitting 
in depots. Duty times will now 
range front- six to 11 hdrarv 
ratber than seven to rune hours. 

All but £7,000 of the new 
salary will be pensionable, en- 
suring much higher pensions for 
drivfcrs. The company is assur- 
ing no compulsory redundan- 
cies, split shifts or part-time 
working. - . 

The drivers' union, Asle£ be^ 
lieves the SWT package is one 
of the best deals being thrashed' 
out with 30 train companies. 
The union has agreed produc- 
tivity packages with four com- 
panies and three offers are out : 
to ballot among drivers. - 
Salaries range from £20,600 at - 
Centra] Trains to £24,000 at . 
East Coast -■ 

While there are job losses in 
all the deals-JEast Coast islos- . 
ing 80 out of 350 drivers- Aalef 
has successfully negotiated that - 
these will be lost through nat- 
ural wastage. . , n - 

.Lew Adams, Aslef general j 
secretary, said his executive 7 ; 
had ho hesitation in recom- 
mending the proposed agree-! 
ments. “It is another step 
,tbwards : improving the living . 
standards, of drivers and re- 
warding them for Lhe’ exacting 
job they have to undertake." 
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Out of the shadows: Bacon’s Seated Figure (Red Cardinal), unseen In public for 35 years, which is expected to fetch £3L5m Photograph: Nick Turpin 


news 

Bacon’s 
cardinal 
steps into 
the light 

MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 


A major portrait from 
Francis Bacon’s famous 
Papal series, in which he 
transmuted papal images 
into visions of fnsanhy; has 
come on lo the market for the 
first time in decades. 

Seated Figure (Red 

Cardinal ) has been known to 
experts only from a black- 
and-white photograph and 
has not been seen by the 
public for 35 years. Its sale at 
Christie's on 4 December - 
for an estimated £L5m - la 
hailed as a return to 
confidence in the art market. 

Bacon painted Scaled Figure 
in 1960. It resided in an 
American collection on til the 
1970s, and was then bought 
by a European collector. 

Bacon died in April 1992; a 
new biography by Michael 
Peppiatt, Anatomy of an 
Enigma, details the artist's 
lore affair with Peter Lacy, 
and tells how many of his 
works were destroyed. 



We 


can see why some of you 


won’t 


swallow the idea of 


a business network. You feel youVe not big enough. Or that it’s too expensive. So we feel it’s time to reas- 


sure you. We’ll 


you as much - or as little - help as 


you 


need to start 


exploiting the connected world. Whether you need an Intranet, a server or just a couple of ThinkPads. 


business 


Partners have developed 


solutions 


over 35,000 commercial situations. So they'll take the most relevant one and use it as a model to create 


mi application 


designed ^.,for 


you. So that every inch, every 


byte, is matched to the job. But since a huge slice of the development work’s already been 


done to help 


someone else’s 


company join the networked 


world, it’ll be fully tested and ready to use. What’s more, it’ll save you a good deal of money. And lets 
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ACABl£ AMMUSSCOUmNV 


THIS WEEK, BT 
CUT THEIR PRICES 
BY UP TO 25%. 
AND WEIL STILL 
BE UP TO 
*8# CHEAPER. 

Hurrah! Chiupjgne! BT lop 25% off their prices. But with our 
CIobalLihk package for businesses, wc’rc still 48% Reaper 
for a 3 minute call 4 o the Stares during weekday working horns. 
H*n*h! foflftger/ For derails FreeCaJI 05 O 0 S 00 125. 


It doesnt.cost anything to talk 

- FreeCaJI 0500 8 00125 

Anri kutnm**" 

******* 


face it, That’s a taste you share with every other 


business. 


Solutions for a small planet 


Please tell me more about how; IBM and IBM Business Partners can help my business. Plrasc return to; 

Nigel Connor, IBM United Kingdom Limited, FREEPOST {PT352), North Harbour, Portsmouth P06 3BR or fax to (11705 221144 
or call 0800 675 675, quoting reference PINJ. 
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Fine cut: Ready-to-wear designs by Emanuel Ungaro (left and right) and Kart Lagerfeld (centre) at the Paris fashion show yesterday 


Photograph: Reuters/Ben Bwes 
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LOUISE JURY 

A British travel agent was jailed 
in the Philippines for 16 years 
yesterday for promoting sex 
tours with children as young as 
12 . 

Michael Clarke, 50, from 
Eastbourne, Sussex, became 
the first foreigner to be con- 
victed of inducing child prosti- 
tution since a campaign against 
the illegal trade was launched by 
President Fidel Ram os last year. 

The successful prosecution, 
secured with the help of British 
campaigners, prompted calls 
for more poSce resources to in- 
vestigate sex offences commit- 
ted by Britons against children 
overseas. 

Danny Smith, director of the 
campaigning charity Jubilee, 
said: “Tough actionby govern- 
ments, including the British, is 
imperative to bring to justice 
abusers and to save more chil- 
dren from sexploitation.'' 

The court in Olongapo heard 
how Clarke distributed a 
brochure in London promoting 
an adult tour package which in- 
cluded a drive to “Sin City” - 
Olongapo -and the “OK Cor- 
ral” where “dozens of head- 
strong young fillies are 
tethered”. Clients were told 
they could “choose (their) 
mount”. 

He also published posters 
promoting ms Paradise Express 
business showing boys and girls 
in sexually provocative poses 
and promising “outrageous 
happening. And he placed ad- 
vertisements in Exchange and 
Man. 

He was caught when Martin 
Cottingham, of the charity 


Christian Aid, posed as a client 
and ITN secretly filmed meet- 
ings. Mr Cottingham told the 
court that Oarfce offered Him 
sex with a child prostitute and 
advised him to take a camera, 
video recorder and “fetish gear” 
with him on his holiday. Another 
witness told how Qaxfce claimed 
sex with a 12-year-old girl cost 
only as much as a hamburger. 

Sentencing him yesterday. 
Judge Fatima Asdala said: “This 
act of promising sex with the 
young ... in the guise of £> 
moling tourism is considerem^. 
this court to be debasing of E® 1 
ipino women and children.” 

She ordered that after serv- 
ing his sentence, Clarke should 
be deported and banned from 
the Philippines for the rest of 
bis life. The travel agent 
slumped to bis seat as her ver- 
dict was read to the court. 

He had vehemently denied 
any offence and claimed be had 
been set up. As prison guards 
led him away from the court- 
room. he told reporters: “I am 
completely innocent of the 
charge - a fabrication. It's dia- 
bolical - I’ve suffered enough-” 

Members of the Coalition on 
Child Prostitution and Tourism, 
which includes the NSPCC and 
Anti-Slavery International char- 
ities, welcomed Clarke's jailing. 

Mr Cottingham said: “I hope 
this verdict makes more British 
men think twice about travelling 
to poorer countries to exploit 
children sexually." 

Tough new penalties, with a 
maximum sentence of life im- 
prisonment, were introdflfrdjfe. 
Britain at the beginning ot dp 1 
month aimed at punishing the 
organisers of child sex tours. • 
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“a triumph" 

’"a hIT.mh marvellous album" 

Arena 

“ambitious and rewar 

Daily Telegraph 

"so good they defy gravity" 

Time Out. 

"a great album” 

O 

WII 

“A masterpiece" 

Sunday Telegraph 

“outstanding - a constant delight" 

The Times 

"a remarkable record" 





Michael Clarke: Invited clients to 'choose their mount' 


Stab-case youth 
accuses boy 



The teenager alleged to have 
murdered headmaster Philip 
Lawrence accused another boy 
of the stabbing yesterday. 

He said the boy borrowed his 
coat and cap to disguise hims elf 
during a confrontation outside 
St George's Roman Catholic 
Comprehensive School, north- 
west London. As people were 
running and screaming, the 
teenager said, he saw the oth- 
er boy “punch Mr Lawrence 
sideways. He was still wearing 
my coat -the hood was up. He 
had a scarf across his face: He 
started walking towards me. I 
was waiting for him - he got 
pretty dose to me. I saw a krnfe 
in his hand. He said he had 
stabbed a teacher in the heart. 
He did not seem at all panicked. 
I saw the blade - it dm not ap- 
pear to have blood on iL” 

The teenager, who was not a 
St George’s pupil, was testify- 
ing in his defence. He has de- 
nied murdering Lawrence last 
December. 


He denied carrying a weapon 
and said be went to the school 
at the request of the other bpy 
- a Filipino - because “some 
black boys were picking on 
them. It had happened a few 
times. They were getting picked 
on because they were Fil ipirfo". 

The other boy, who had a tat- 
tooed hand, asked for his cloth- 
ing, saying there were teachers 
around and he needed a dis- 
guise. He saw the tattooed boy 
run off after the stabbing. “I saw 
him throw the knife in the mid- 
dle of the road. He still had my 
coat on." He said that when be 
caught up with others in his 
group, he told them a teacher 
had been stabbed “because of 
what the other boy told me”. 

Asked by his counsel, David 
Spens, QC. why he later told an 
acquaintance he had done the 
stabbing, the teenager said: “1 
was boasting.” He told him he 
saw blood “to make it sound 
more exciting 0 . It had not been 
true, he told the court 


WOOLWOKTHS 

Product Recall Notice 

5 Piece Non-Slick Cookware Set (£9.99) 
Reference Codes: 330 C 1700 - White 
330 C 1710 - Red, 330 C 1720 - Green 
330 C 1730 - Blue, 330 C 1740 - Black 



IXfeolworths has learned of a potential fault in its 5 Piece 
Nun-Stick Cookware Set which under certain circumstances 
could affect the handle security. In the interests of customer 
' safety and as a precautionary measure the Cookware Set 1^* 
been withdrawn foam sale hr all Wnlwunhs stores. 

Any customer who has purchased this product since 
February, E>96‘ should return ir.co their nearest store, where a 
fall refund will begiven. A receipt is not necessary 
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The cal been missing all day. -Now th^ want, to tell you to call off the hunt. and the cat r s wondering what all the fuss 

When ft started. to rain, the children - but trying tq find you in the park would take. . was about. 

(surprise, surprfee) decided they’d search longer than it did to find the cat r and, of The messager is small enough to keep 

back in the house; but you persevered in - /. course, it would mean they’d get wet. ; with you all the time, and the battery lasts 

the park ' V So they simply call your personal 3t for several weeks, so you’ll never need to 


the cat's wondering what all the fuss It will ring or beep to let you know 

about. there’s a message waiting, and if you want 
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■to you; 


It can receive messages twenty four 
hours -a day, or store up to fifteen until 


below or call Freefone 0800 800 040. 
You’ll get the message. 
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‘Mummy, the 
Serb says we 
must take our 
beds out now’ 


Dubrava, Serb-controlled 
northern Bosnia - Fatima 
Mehicic was. telling me that she 
feared for her home, when the 
door burst open and her fliit- 
eraic son Rasim rushed into the 
room. “Mummy," he said The 
Serb says we must take our beds 
out of the attic now." Rasim 
swayed on his feet, hungry and 
cold as frightened as his moth- 
er and sick father Fakhrodin. 
They had ah seen the document 
from the Serb authorities, in- 
forming Savo Ponjevic that he 
and his Serb refugee family 
from Dorai Vakuf could have 
the “use" of Fatima’s famil y 
home. This was ethnic cleans- 
ing post-Dayton style. 

Pa vim a. her tired face framed 
by gaunt dark hair, wrung her 
hands in rage and anxiety, wip- 
ing away tears with her fibers. 
Tve no income of any kind - 
we only get food from the hu- 
manitarian organisations and 
my son and daughter can't go 
to school," she wepL “This 
house was my grandfather’s 
and I grew up here. Now it is 
legally owned by my nephew 
who is in Germany. When the 
Serb family arrived as refugees, 
I welcomed them -I told them, 
‘I was a refugee too - 1 know 
how you feel.’ I let them have 
the downstairs rooms and two 
of the four attic rooms. Then 
they told me they wanted me 
out of the house altogether. And 
now they say I can’t even live in 
the outhouse." 

A Muslim refugee herself, 
from the front lines at Derven- 
ia-her own house there was de- 
stroyed - Fatima moved to the 
old family home in Dubrava in 
1992, aware that the Serb au- 
thorities were murdering and 
driving Muslims from their 
homes in northern Bosnia but 
declaring repeatedly that she ac- 
cepted the idea of living in the 
“Serb Republic". Her fragile se- 
curity remained intact until just 
under a month ago, she heard 


A new ethnic 
cleansing is in 
use now, Robert 
Fisk says in his 
series on life a 
year after the 
ceasefire 

that Savo Ponjevic had obtained 
a legal document to appropriate 
her home. “I went to the mu- 
nicipality and appealed to keep 
my house and they gave me a pa- 
per to let me do that," Fatima 
said. “Savo accused me of brib- 
ing the official for h. How could 
I bribe anyone? I don’t have a 
dinar!" 

Outside, a clutch of United 
Nations officials and interna- 
tional policemen arrived, ob- 
servers under the Dayton 
accord who are doing their best 
to shame the Serbs into leaving 
the 2,000 surviving Muslims of 
Dubrava alone. It is true that the 
Serb authorities gave Fatima a 
letter saying she could stay in the 
outhouse. Much good did it do 
her. When I knocked on Savo’s 
front door - the door of Fhti- 
ma’s family home - I was met 
by a proud, angry man whose 
voice, once we had sat down, 
grew so loud in fuiy that it vi- 
brated oq the coffee table in 
front of us. He immediately pro- 
duced his own official Serb 
document which was as un- 
compromising as his own lack 
of pity for Fhtima. 

“I bought my home in Dorai 
Vhkuf with my own money and 
the Muslims took it and it was 


better than this house,” he 
shouted. “My wife and three 
children and I were forced to 
wander from town to town. I 
moved to this house because the 
owner was not here. The Mus- 
lim woman is a relative of the 
owner but I have been living 
here for a year now. That 
woman comes from Derventa. 
Let her go back there and re- 
build her old home. If I could 
go back to my home in Domi 
Vhkuf, I would walk there bare- 
foot." But Fatima's home in 
Derventa is destroyed, I said. 
“Then let her rebuild it,” Savo 
boomed back. He was shaking 
with anger now, his eyes as grey 
as lead. Savo sl amm ed the pa- 
per on to the (able in front of 
me. Signed by a Serb official it 
says that Fatima's home - lot 
number 713/1 - was now given 
to Savo’s family “to use along 
with all the movable property 
which they find in the above 
stated residence". “The home 
I owned in Dorai Mtkuf belongs 
now to a M uslim called Rach- 
manovic," Savo roared. “Now 
this house is mine.. The war 
hasn't ended for me - my chil- 
dren have no future." 

In the comer of the room, his 
son and two daughters, the el- 
der a beautiful teenager with an 
innocent, smiling face, sat star- 
ing at their father. A kind of 
madness had seized Savo and- 
despite everything one could 
feel pity for him. An intrinsically 
middle-class, ordinary man. 
Savo bad been driven by war to 
destroy his own generosity and, 
by extension, his own person- 
ality. Despite his remarks about 
his children, he has found {daces 
for them in local schools, unlike 
the woman he was evicting. 
And when I asked him if he 
could not be kind to Fatima, he 
turned on me like a wolf. “Why 
do you ask that?” he shouted. 
“What do you think I am? An 
animal? Give me back my home 
in Dorai Vakuf. It’s not I who 
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Bosnians watch Americans destroying ammunition yesterday Photograph: Reuter 


am divided from this woman. It 
is the Serb authorities who 
gave me the right to this house 
who are to blame. It is this piece 
of paper that is dividing us,” 

It was an extraordinary state- 
ment Savo had lived under 
communism for 35 years and 
now he still blamed the au- 
thorities for his very own act of 
appropriation. On the upstairs 
balcony of “his" home there how 
hung a Serb flag. Fatima was 
outside, talking to the UN men. . 


“I was bom here and I was 
brought up here,” she cried. “I 
only went to Derventa because 
my husband was from there. I 
thought the war wonld only last 
for a month and then I'd go bade 
home. I regret most of all that 
my children see all this - and 
they cannot evengo to school” 
Beside her, a Muslim neigh- 
bour was shaking his head. 
“You see that abandoned house 
over there?" he asked me, 
pointing to a bleak old building 


in an overgrown field. This 
place was once ^ Germ an set- 
tlement and a German bmh that 
in 1922: He was thrown out ha 
1945. Then others came and 
they were thrown but over the 
years. No one was ever happy 
there and no one will lire, there 
now. The Serbs in Fatima's 
house should remember an old 
Bosnian saying. Thift which 
was taken by force is cursed.'" 

On Monday, Rab&t Fisk reports 
on a mass grave at Sanski Most 


hysteria, with now other than 

President Daniel arap Mot 
leading the field. Human sac- 
rifice, cann ibalism and the Sa- 
tanic abuse of children are 
widespread in Kenya, accord- 
ing to a report coaunissioD«i by 
the President 

So sensitive are its findings, 
says President Moi, that it is 

fnr the povernment 


to publish the document Some 
opposition politicians are sug- 
gesting the only reason the 
government is refusing to pub- 
lisb the report is because mem- 
bers of the Kami ruling party 
are themselves Involved, 

The Presidential Inquiry into 
the Colt of Devil Worship was 
set up a year ago. Represented 
on it are many of Kenya’s lead- 
ing church figures. “Owing to 
the sensitive nature of the in- 
formation contained in the re- 
port and the legal implications 

of some of the foldings, it is not 
appropriate for the government 
to make the findings public,” 
said President Moi However; 
many opposition members fear 
the satanism issue will become 
a pretext for a witch-hunt 
against them in the run-up to 
next year’s general elections. 

“He is getting ready to release 
selected parts of die report to 
discrodftindividnal politicians,” 
Paul Mndte, a Kikuyu MR told 
The Independent yesterday T 
have no doubt that Pm one of the 
people he’s oat to get Satanism 
is a phantom, but in such a 
Christian conn try as ours this 
ploy could have a devastating im- 
pact on the opposition.” 

Mr Mnite is, along with ac- 
tivist Richard Leakey; a found- 
ing member of the Safina 
movement which the govern- 
ment has refiased to register as 
a political party. Mr Muite and 
other opposition politicians 
have called on the government 
to make the findings of the com- 
mission public. “The only rea- 
son the government doesn’t 


want to publish ** **£*?J®2 
be because pmoy <* to* to ding 
members are invoKed." whl 
Ford-.lsiH M. Philip tritong*. “1 
believe this couM go right op to 
president Moi himself* ■ 

The Kenyan press frequeaib' 
reports cases of witchcraft and 
demonic possession. In recent 
weeks letters have appeared in 
newspapers calling on the au- 
thorities to deanse thecomrtry 
of “all devilish elements”. 

-There is a strong cha nce tha t 
»n this might be misinterpreted 

and people take justice into their 



President Moi: Refuses to 
publish devil worship report 

Ogutu, head ofrcfigknis studies 
at the University of Nairobi 

According to Kenya’s East 
African Standard, the presiden- 
tial c ommissi on has received in- 
formation on such satanlc 
practices as the kidnapping of 
children, rape, sexual abuse, 
murder and the ritual use of 
body parts In black masses. 

There’s no doubt that devil 
worship Is getting worse and the 
ones involved are thcbigdfptG* 
said Fr Ndikaru wa 
Catholic priest in the town * f 
Thika, “People who come to me 
for counselling say they are be- 
ing offered large sums of mon- 
ey to attend satanic ceremonies. 
They have human and blood 
sacrifices at these rituals. I 
have good evidence tfiat high- 
ranking politicians art involved 
and that they do thesethhigs to 
achieve their political ends”. 
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MARY BRAID 

Durban 

Magnus Malan, former South 
African defence minister, and 
four other apartheid-era gen- 
erals walked free from a court 
here yesterday, cleared, after a 
seven-month trial, of murder 
and conspiracy charges. 

Tim McNally, the KwaZulu- 
Natal Attorney general, failed 
to link the generals, the most se- 
nior members of the old regime 
to be charged with atrocities, 
and other security-force mem- 
bers, with Six Zulu Intrartin 
Freedom Party (IFP) cadres in 
toe 1 987 massacre of 13 people 
Juring a prayer meeting in 
■<i XwaMakntha. a village south of 
• y Durban. 

. General Malan, one of the 
: apartheid era's most hated fig- 
. ures, who called- his first ap- 

- pearance in court a dark day for 

democracy, said the verdict was 
■ a triumph for justice. 

■ - Treiue Groenewald,- former 
chief director of military intel- 
ligence, who had charges 
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trial, said the acquittals vindi- 
cated the South African De- 
fence Force (SADF) and hoped 
they would martian end to “po- 
litical trials". 

Standing in a corner of toe 
court grounds while the gener- 
als’ families and IFP supporters 
celebrated, Mbusi Ntuli, 24, 
who lost three sistere - aged sev- 
en. 14 and 16 - and his father 
in the KwaMakutha ma ss a cre , 
said he and his mother Anna 


were disappointed. Like many, 
he believes the courts anrf the 
Tnith and ReconcQiaticm Com- 
mission, which encouragss per- 
petrators of injustixs to confess 
m return for amnesty, are fail- 
ing to expose the truth or the 
guilty people. 

“We are bitter but we ex- 
pected this verdict,* said Mr 
NtuiL whose brother Victor, an 
ANC activist, was the intended 
target of toe 1987 attack. 
T hose w ho died were innocent 
children who knew nothing of. 
toe struggle. They were mur- 
dered, yet it seems no one 
killed them.” 

M r McNally said that while 
IFP supporters had perpetrat- 
ed toe massacre, Gen Malan 
and the other officers were also 
responsible because they bad 
provided t rainin g for toe men, 
among 200 IFP supporters re- 
cruited to “Operation Mari- 
onette”, a secret SADF project 
to create an IFF military force 
which would combat the ANC 
in KwaZulu. 

But the three main witness- 
es - Marionette recruits who 
tinned state’s evidence in return 
for indemnity — were rejected as 
unreliable by Judge Jan Hugp. 
He also ruled that military doc- 
uments failed to prove the gen-, 
erals were part of a conspiracy 
to create IFP hit-squads. 

On Thursday the six black. 
IFP supporters were cleared of 
all charges and yesterday it was 
the turn of the white men, who 
allegedly pulled their strings, to 
go free. 


; The Ntulis say prosecutors 
. are reluctant re press charges 
a gainst the old guard and that 
judges are reluctant to convict. 
The is justice in Somh Africa. 
It has always been like this and 
the judiciary are the same old 
people.” 

McNally later denied be had 
been forced to bring the case 
under political pressure from 
the ANC and. that he had 
lacked toe wiD to win. 

The public are also frustrat- 
ed by. the hearing. A woman in 
toe public gallery said: There 
are plenty of dead and damaged 
people ... but no guilty people. 
No one supported apartheid. 
Ids denial on a grand scale. Pret- 
ty soon we will be talking about 
alleged apartheid. 11 



Happy man: Magnus Malan arriving at court In Durban for yesterday’s verdicts 
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Wild at heart: Jan “the Fat One" Jensen, one of the Bandldos leaders 


Scandinavian governments, 
shocked into action by a missile 
attack thai killed two people and 
wounded 19 in Copenhagen, an- 
nounced plans yesterday to 
crack down on motorcycle gmg 
warfare, which is nnffannniTng 
the region's reputation for tran- 
quillity and safety. Thejustice 
ministers of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden said they 
would create a register of stolen 
weapons, examine the person- 
al finances of bikers to see if 
they had obtained money ille- 
gally and co-ordinate police in- 
vestigations into motorcycle 
crime across the region. 

The Danish parliament has 
passed a law aim ed at driving 
biker clubhouses out of resi- 
dential neighbourhoods. The 
legislation was adopted four 
days after an anti-tank missile 
Photograph: Ole Steen was fired at the Copenhagen 



headquarters of the Hell's An- 
gels, tailing a would-be gang 
member and a young mother 
who was attending a party there 
but had no other connection 
with the bikers. 

for the attad^hes vrit^uhe Bait- 
didos, a gang which has been in 
violent conflict with the Hell's 
Angels since it moved into the 
region in summer 1993. D anish 


Fine wine at plonky 
prices. Have Sainsburys 
got a corkscrew loose? 


police havearrested a Bandidos 
supporter after discovering an- 
other anti-tank device buried 
under a garage in Kidhiisc, 25 
miles north of Copenhagen. 

Last weekend’s violence in 
the Danish capital had in some 
respects a tragic inevitability 
about it Far from taking action 
to suppress the gangs’ murder- 
ous and criminal activities, the 
Copenhagen city council has 
paid large sums in rent support 
to enable the Hell's Angels to 
stay in their headquarters at TS- 
taiigade, the street where the 
missfie exploded. 

Despite the fortress-like ap- 
pearance of the Hell’s Angels 
premises, the mayor. Jens 
Kramer Mikkelsen, insisted 
on thinking of it as a “com- 
munity centre” or “youth club” 
rather than a nerve-centre of 
violence and crime. However, 
as the number of violent inci- 
dents in densely populated ar- 
eas rose, local people grew 
increasingly angry at the kid- 
glove treatment of the bikers, 
many of whom live largely on 
welfare benefits and the pro- 
ceeds of organised crime. 

The missile used in last week- 
end's attack was stolen in 1994 


from 'army stores in Sweden. 
Other missiles from that break- 
in have been fired at Hell's An- 
gels clubhouses in other parts 
of Denmark. 

Danish experts on biker 
gangs criticised the Copen- 
hagen authorities for not ban- 
ning last Sunday's so-called 
“Viking party” at which the mis- 
sile was directed. The woman 
who died was one of a number 
of local people whom the Hell's 
Angels had invited, in an ap- 
parent effort to improve their 
image in the neighbourhood. 

Danish police said yesterday 
that they had seized documents 
at a Hell's Angels meeting 
place last week that indicated 
the gang was planning to expand 
into eastern Europe. Countries 
marked down for new opera- 
tions included Belarus, Estonia, 
Latvia, Russia and Ukraine. 

Nine people have been killed^/ 
and almost 50 wounded since l, 
1994 in the feud m the region * 
between Hell’s Angels and Ban- 
didos. One of the worst inci- 
dents occurred last March when 
the D anis h Bandido leader, 

(Jffe Larsen, was shot dead at 
Copenhagen airport after he 
and his fellow bikers were am- 
bushed by a rival gang. 

Less than a year before that, 
the newly elected Bandido pres- 
ident, Mikael Ljuuggren, was 
tailed by a sniper while riding 
his bike near the Swedish city 
of Helsingborg. Police said 
those responsible were either 
Hell's Angels or a Bandido 
faction opposed to Ljunggren’s 
leadership; 

However, biker gangs are 
not a new phenomenon in Scan- 
dinavia. One such gang, known 
as 666, was active in Denmark 
as early as the mid-Seventies. 
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ELIZABETH NASH 

Madrid 

Spanish police, helped by the 
US Justice department, say 
they have, dismantled Europe’s 
biggest distribution, ring of child 
pornography on the Internet. 
Police raids an the homes of two 
telecommunications students 
near Barcelona sparked furious 
demands yesterday for a crack- 
down on child pornography, 
which is not a crime in Spain. 

The two computer wizards, 
aged 20 and 21, are accused of 
making a fortune by trafficking 
“horrific” pornographic images 
of children as young as three 
throughout die world, police 
said. 

Police confiscated video- 
tapes, contact lists and 4,000 
computer files of “naked chil- 


dren aged three or four engaged 
in every kind of sexual act, 
with other minors or with 
adults", the biggest such haul in 
Europe. Police said the images 
themselves had been filmed in 
northern, and eastern Euro- 
pean countries. More deten- 
tions are expected 

The two Catalans had ap- 
parently accumulated their 
pornographic archive in Vic, 
near Barcelona, by exchanging 
or buying images through the kh 
ternet, using stolen passwords. 

The police raid, the climax of 
four months of investigation - 
following a tip-off by special 
agents of the US Treasuty de- 
partment - prompted shrill de- 
mands yesterday for stricter 
regulation of the Internet and 
staffer penalties for child 
pornography. 
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JOHN GARUN 

Cincinnati 

A small body of Bill Clinton 
supporters dressed up in frizzy 
wigs and red noses turned up at 
a Boh Dole election rally in 
Cincinnati, south -west Ohio, 
one of the few comers of the 
United States where the 
Republican presidential can- 
didate holds a small lead in the 
polls. The Clinton downs held 
■ tip home-made banners identi- 
fying themselves as members of 
a new political movement called 
BAD: “Bozos Against Dole." 

The joke was not lost on the 
2,000 people at the rally.CIndn- 
nati, a bland mid-west city, dis- 
tinguished itself in the 1592 elec- 
tion as the only metropolitan 
centre with more than a millio n 
inhabitants to give George R uch 
an absolute majority. 

In the most dramatic and 
heavily reported incident of a 
moribund campaign week, a 
man called out to Mr Dole dur- 
ing an election stop in New Jer- 
sey: “Please get Bozo out of the 
White House”. Mr Dole shot 
back: “Bozo’s on his way ouL" 

That, to the frustration of 
Republican insiders, is the clos- 
est the former senator from 
Kansas has got to attacking 
President Clinton where he is 
weakest - on his character and 
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porters’ pleading, that Mr Dol 
is refusing to stoop to the “at- 
tack dog” style of campaigning. 

Twenty points behind Mr 
Clinton In the national polls, 
overall in Ohio, a state that no 
‘m ^successful Republican presi- 
•• * dential candidate has ever lost, 

he lags by eight points. Yet noth- 
ing at Cincinnati, Mr Dole's first 
leg on a two-day bus tour of 
Ohio, suggested any sense of ur- 
gency, and the. BAD. jokers 
sought in vain to goad hun. 

A laige, limping man in a 
green jacket stood before the 
podium- brandishing a sign 
which read: “Only in America ; 
can a homeless veteran sleep in 
a cardboard box while a draft 


dodger sleeps in the White 
House.” But Mr Dole, the Sec- 
ond World War hero, did not 
rise to this bait, either. And, as 
if it were a campaign fora new 
mayor, a band played “Soul 
Man" on stage as little Ameri- 
can flags were waved along 
with “Do! e-Kemp 56" posters 
and round yellow signs that said 
“15 per cent" - the size of the 
tax cut Mr Dole is promising but 
perhaps an accurate indicator 
of the size of the vote he will at- 
tract in November. 

In fact the man who got the 
loudest cheer of the day, was re- 
tired general Colin Powell - 
there for the first time on the 
campaign trail, endorsing the 
man most Republicans regret 
they chose. Mr Powell spoke of 
Mr Dole's war wounds and of 
his “deep love for America”, de- 
scribing the candidate as 
straightforward man” who 
could be relied upon to set 
about “the restoration of the 
American family”. 

Yet the Republicans’ prod- 
ucts for sale are old goods, ac-‘ 
cording to the polls. And Mr 
Dole did little to dispel that im- 
pression. “The election this 
year is between stealth liberals 
and commonsense conservat- 
ism." he said. “They don't want 
you to know they’re liberal, 
but Fm going to tell you every 
time ._ they're liberal" 

It was tired stuff, even more 
useless now. President Clinton 
having spent the past 12 months 
making Republican policy his 
very own. But the Cincinnati 
faithful waved their little flags 
and whooped, suspending dis- 
belief, ana ignoring the larger 
truth contained in a riant red 
sign dominating Fountain 
Square, just , behind the Re? 
publican stage. “Restaurant 
Rock Bottom”, the sign read. 
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Vote vultures Battles bring 
hover over chaos to vital 
Tapie’s bones Kabul link 


The vultures are out in force 
this weekend, disputing the 
remains of Bernard Tapie’s 
political power base - his 
parliamentary constituency 
of Gardanne near Marseille. 
The by-election, to be held 
tomorrow, was dedared 
after Mr Tbpie, showman 
turned football manager . 
turned politician, was forced 
to resign his-seat after losing 
his appeals against a fraud ' 
conviction and bankruptcy. 

But Mr Thpie’s resignation 
left problems - the main one 
being how to prevent the 
seat falling to the extreme 
right National Front, giving 
it its first seat in the present 
parliament. Tbkeep the peat, 
the left has parachuted in 
•tough but lender’ Bernard 
Kouchmrr, a minister in the- .- 
last Socialist government .. 
and founder of the charity 
Medians sans Frontier es. 
The two other candidates 
are the local Euro-MP from : 
the GauUist right and the 
Communist mayor of Gar- ■ 
danne. Afary Dejevsky- Baris 


Government forces loyal to 
the ousted Afghan military 
head. Ahmad Shah Masood, 
launched Offensives on 
insurgent Taliban troops 
along a vital stretch or 
highway between the capital, 
Kabul and the Salang Pass. 

“The highway between 
here and Kabul is chaotic - 
Ihtiban hold some parts and 
we hold other parts,” said 
Abdul Bashir SaJanghi, one 
of Masood’s commanders. 
Reuter - Salang Pass. 


Ebola virus 
kills seven. 

Seven people have died of 
the deadly Ebola vires in 
Gabon, the second such -out- 
break in tbe central African 
nation this year, health offi- 
cials said. Dr Andr6 - 
Ncfikuyeze of the World 
Health Organisation in Con- 
go said three others had 
developed Ebola symptoms. 
AP - Brazzaville, Congo 
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Capturing souls: Bob Dole starts up his Ohio tour with a jazz band. The Republican candidate has still to set the 
campaign trail alight as the presidential race nears its final stages Photograph: Stephen Jaffe/Reuters 


Far right breaks 
pip of Red 
Vienna’s rulers 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Central Europe CoiTesponderrt 

Vienna — After more than 50 
years of unchallenged rule. 
Austria’s Social Democrats are 
on the brink of losing absolute 
power in the city referred to for 
decades as “Red Vienna". Polls 
suggest the party could slump 
to a humiliating 40 per cent in 
tomorrow's council elections, 
and may have io woo potential 
coalition partners. 

The main beneficiary is like- 
ly to be Jurg Haider. lender of 
the far-right Freedom Party, 
who has fanned the flames of 
xenophobia in a city which has 
witnessed a sharp rise in immi- 
gration from Eastern Europe 
and the former Yugoslavia. 

Founded in 1889. the Aus- 
trian Social Democrats (for- 
merly Socialists ) came to power 
in Vienna in 1920 after the col- 
lapse of the Habsburg monar- 
ch)-. They held it until 193-1, 
when they were banned by the 
fascist regime. 

“‘Red Vienna' became a 
model for social democrats 
everywhere," Professor Ger- 
hard Jagschilz at the city’s In- 
stitute for Contemporary 


History said. “The term stood 
for everything that was modern, 
moral and progressive." 

When the Social Democrats 
returned to power in Vienna in 
1045. they vowed to continue in 
the same vein, initialing scores 
of new building programmes 
and job creation schemes. pv - 
day more than 25 per cent id the 
city’s housing is in public hands, 
the highest proportion of any 
west European capital, and 
hundreds of thousands of 
Viennese are employed, either 
directly of in directly, by the city 
government. 

The yens of Social Democrat 
rule have coincided with an un- 
paralleled rise in prosperity. 
But Mr Haider, who once 
praised Hitler’s employment 
policies, says that "red monop- 
oly rule" has simply bred cor- 
ruption. 

He is likely u» win 25 per cent 
of the vote in the council poll 
and in the vote for the Eun»- 

K iran Parliament which is also 
ring held tomorrow - not 
enough to bring him to power, 
but a reminder of his continu- 
ally rising popularity and the 
threat he represents to the 
established order. 


Aptiva. It’s just like being at the office, 
only the coffee is better. 



Workings! home on Aptiva 1 has lots of advantages 
- and not just at 11 o'clock. 

From 9 to 5, you can enjoy the perfect working environment 
courtesy of l^>tus SmartSuife’dfi - including tin- latest word 
processor. spreadsheet and database software. 

The integral Communications Centre also gives you e-mail, 
phone, answer phone, fax and onc-hiilton Internet aeeess? And. 
with Wake Up on Ring." you'll never he caught napping by people 
hack. at the office, as Aptiva will power up automatically the 
moment ft detects an in* timing call or fax. What's more, although 
Aptiva conserves energy by dozing off between tasks, the Rapid 
Resume Manager" means tiial. after a coffee break, it goes 
straight hack to work at the point where you left off. 

Finally, a i the end or a long day. \plha% mufti media capabilities 
an* an excellent way to relax. Total Image Video.'* 3D graphics and 
Theatre-Sound** make Aptiva the uJlimute multimedia PC for 
playing games and CDs. Distrait ions include: Meeh Warrior II. 
Battle Beast and AetuuSower. plus a whole host or other games 
io lest your strategic skills. 

• - You even have your own IT. support in the shape or 
IBM HelpWarc* - uur telephone helpline will lie there, to give 
you friendly advice and guidance 7 days a week. 3fn days a year. 

If this lias got you thirsting for more, just -call Penny 
Ashhotirm* on: 0990 72 72 72 and we’ll give vou details of vour 

nean'st PC retailer. 
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Terry Patchett 


Thai any man nr woman today 
should txscomc a member of the 
House of Commons reluctant- 
ly and, not to exaggerate, 
against their will, is a rare oc- 
currence. To inherit a 17,50(1 
majority in a safe seal such as 
Barnsley East in a bad year for 
a party such as 1983 would be 
the envy of any Labour hope- 
ful. YeL Terry 1 Patchett was 
indeed a reluctant MP. 

In Barnsley, history was re- 
pealing itself. In 1951 when 
Frank Collmdridge died after he 
had been nominated during 
the election campaign there 
w-js (he hurried selection of Sid- 
ney Schofield. In an election a 
month after the general elec- 
tion. Schofield had a 2&J27 ma- 
jority; vet in March 1953. after 
some IS months' experience of 
the Commons, he insisted on re- 
signing his sem because he did 
not like Westminster (and in 
doing so he made possible the 
long political career of anoth- 
er miner. Roy Mason, now 
Lord Mason of Barnsley). 

In early 19S2 Edwin (Ned) 
Wainwright. the long-serving 
MP for Deame Valiev, con- 


firmed that he was retiring. At 
that time Patched the Nation- 
al Union of Mineworkers del- 
egate at the huge Houghton 
Main Colliery since 1966 and a 
member of the Yorkshire Min- 
ers' Executive inner circle since 
1977, had the ambition of be- 
coming miners' agent for the 
Barnsley area of Yorkshire. 

Arthur Scargill, the NUM 
President, was well disposed to- 
wards Patchett personaljy, but 
Patchett was not his choice for 
the crucial position of miners' 
agent; he wanted Derek 
Reeves. So what better than to 
hand Patchett the membership 
of the House of Commons for 
Deame Yidley as a consolation 
prize for not becoming miners' 
agent? Besides. I am told by a 
then young delegate who was 
himself present (and is now a 
parliamentary colleague), at 
the crucial miners' meeting the 
feeling had been expressed un- 
der “Any other business": “Ned 
Wainwright was outs: it's a min- 
er's seal; we've a right to 
Deame Valley.** Patchett de- 
murred. However, disappoint- 
ed not to be made miners' 



Patchett a reluctant MP 

agent for Barnsley, he caved in 
and became parliamentary can- 
didate for Deame Valley. A year 
later, in May 1983, on bound- 
ary changes, he was re-selected 
for the newly created Barnsley 
East seat, comprising one-third 
of the former Deame VhUey 
constituency, and two-thirds of 
old Hemsworth. 

Patchett confided to his 
friends that he did not care for 
the life of the House of Com- 


mons and that the Chamber in 
particular was not to his taste. 
He said that when he had a 
Prime Minister’s Question Time 
question on the order paper he 
could hardly get a wink of sk 
the night before. Yet when he i 
ask a question he tended to be 
effective as it came from the 
heart - 1 never heard Patchett 
make a juvenile, malign, or sil- 
ly statement in the House. He 
thought he owed it to the York- 
shire minin g co mmunity to rep- 
resent them with dignity, and he 
did just that The House of 
Commons was better for having 
this honourable man among so 
many obsessed politicians. 

On arrival he opposed 
strongly the publication of the 
memoirs of the Yorkshire Rip- 
per and his family, feeling that 
crime should not pay. In his 
maiden speech he launched se- 
rious criticism of the Petroleum 
Royalties (Relief) Bill. He la- 
belled it an "indirect subsidy to 
the oQ industry" whose "ex- 
treme cost will be borne by the 
taxpayer through the cost of the 
dole". He said its function was 
"to bring the National Union of 


Mineworkers to its knees at any 
price". Patchett condemned the 
double standards of those who 
bad-mouthed Arthur Scargill 
but sang the praises from Hie 
tree-tops of Lech Wilesa for do- 
ing precisely the same thing - 
defending his trade union. 

The 1984 miners’ strike was 
an agony for Patchett He was 
fervently loyal to the NUM but 
appalled at what the strike was 
domg to the community which 
had cradled him and in whose 
service he had spent his life. He 
told me that he had been as- 
saulted on the picket line by the 
police in April 1984 for giving 
no provocation whatsoever. I ex- 
pressed astonishment, point- 
ing out that in Scotland there 
had been no such trouble in my 
constituency because many of 
the police themselves came 
from mining families and knew 
that they had to live with the 
miners after the strike. I have 
never seen Patchett so furious. 
He pointed out that it was not 
the Yorkshire Police who had 
done this to him but arrogant 
young puppies sent up from the 
Metropolitan Police, who knew 


nothing about the North of 
England. If Margaret Thatch- 
er is surprised that some peo- 
ple hated her so vehemently she 
need lookno further than a de- 
cent man like Iferry Patchett and 
his reaction to what be saw as 
her making a difficult situation 
worse for her own, not even her 
party’s, political advantage. - 

Patchett spent most of-1985 
and subsequent years oh the se- 
lect committee on the Social 
Services, where he was a con- 
scientious and valuable col- 
league. He was particularly 
incensed about the shut-down 
of his local colliery, Darfield 
Main. I remember hk talking to 
his colleagues quietly, as was his 
wont, about a level of crime 
which had never occurred in 
South Yorkshire pre-strike and 
what on earth he should do 
about a schoolmate, a murder- 
ing rapist, freed from a top se- 
curity mental hospital. He asked 
us whether he should advocate 
the return of this man to the 
community in which the parents 
of his victim still lived. 

Patchett campaigned yi£ 
ously against the North! 


holme Cargo Tbnmnal Bill de- 
signed to increase the possibil- 
ity of importing foreign coaL 
Why should skilled Yorkshire 
miners go unemployed while 14- 
year-olds in Colombia or else- 
where were ruthlessly exploited 
when they should be at school? 
He . urged the Government to 
reconsider ending the provision 
Of finance to the pressurised flu- 
idised coal combustion at. 
Grimethorpe. In.. November 
1988 and held up to ridicule the 
Bill to privatise electricity as 


competition and allowing com- 
petition for cheaper power only 
among big companies. 

He saw as maid the closure of 
the reserve-rich Bam burgh Col- 
liery in his constituency and 
made the charge that safety 
rules would be watered down. 
As one who had been active on 
appeal committees on behalf of 
the NUM, he probably blew 
more about mining safety than 
any other recent member of the 
House of Commons. Thu ex- 
perience is often more valuable 
than great eloquence. 

Terry Patchett may have 


thought that his time in the 
House of Commons -had been 
-a mistake . His colleagues take 
a rather different view: that he 
was a valuable and increasing- 
ly unusual contributor to the 
democratic process.. 

.The last occasion . Patchett 
saw the Palace of Westminster 
was when he was counted 
through the lobby at 10 o'clock 
oii 26 February 1996 when the 
Government won by 3 2Q to 
319 votes on the Scon Report 
It was typical of his courage and 
loyalty that he should, against 
doctors' advice and with no 
pressure from the Labour 
whips, have insisted on risking 
his life to turn up. 

TamDalyell 

Terry Patchett, miner and politi- 
cian: ban Darfield. South York- 
shire 11 July 1940; member, 
Hbmbwett District Council 1969- 
73; Houghton Main NUM 
Branch delegate, Yorkshire Min- 
er's Executive 1976- S3; MP 
(Labour) for Barnsley East 1983- 
96;. married 1961 Glenys Veal 
(one son, two daughters ); died 11 
October 1996. 


Mark Frankel 


The tragic death of the actor 
Mark Frankel occurred just as 
he was on the verge of a dou- 
ble breakthrough: the US tele- 
vision series Fortune Hunter, in 
which he played Carlton Dial. 
ex-British Secret Service, had 
premiered on Sky TV and the 
feature film Rtxwmuiiis Gran • in 
which iie played a key role had 
ju>t completed it* final mix. 

Frankel. though, was known 
in this country tiiir two roles in 
two independent British fea- 
tures. neither terribly good but 
both mercifully free of the 
shackles ol a cramped television 
look, and both achieved sub- 
stantial theatrical release, al- 
though to little box-office cited. 

He was Leon the Pig Farmer, 
in Vadim Jean and Guty Siny- 
or's I*i93 film of that name, top- 
billed over a mot lev cast of 
industry professionals, in an 
appallingly directed farrago. 
Nevertheless. Leon the Pig 
Fenner was cannilv exploited, 
and despite being over-length 
and vulgar, was widely seen hv 
cinema professionals and the 
nature of its ramshackle fund- 
ing drew great attention. Jn a 
east allowed free rein to over- 
act. the puddiug-basin-shaggy- 
diiii-luirstvlcd Mark Frankel 


acquitted himself well in the 
leading role, underplaying and 
securing sympathy for’a faintly 
ridiculous character forced to do 
overtly ridiculous things. Since 
the plot never held water (the 
line of Jewish descent is through 
the mother, so it doesn't actu- 
ally matter who Leon's father 
is) it's a measure of Frankcl's 
talent that he made the whole 
exercise eminently watchable. 

It led to another film direct- 
ed by Gary Sinyor, Solitaire for 
2 (1995), as arch and as naive 
as its title, co-starring Frankel 
as a successful businessman 
who tails for Amanda Pays, an 
archaeologist with ESP" The 
film is neither as tunny nor as 
chic as it thinks it is. but the cen- 
tral performances hold it to- 
gether. just, surprisingly well. 
Again, though, there was no au- 
dience. though its reviews 
would have kept away even an 
unpaying audience. 

Mark Frankel always wanted 
to act. .Although he achieved 
success as an under-21 tennis 
player, his heart was set on the 
stage, and he took a variety of 
jobs, including mini-cabbing, 
to pay for acting classes. After 
an amateur production af 
Agamemnon, in which he played 


the lead, he next went into A 
Streetcar named Desire at the 
Stanhope Theatre and then en- 
rolled on a three-year course at 
Webber-Douglas. On finishing, 
he played the lead in Days of 
Cavafy above the Finborough 
Arms in Earls Court, where he 
was spotted by a casting direc- 
tor, and fetched up in a pair of 
mini-series - as the young 
Michelangelo in Michdangdo - 
Season of Giants (1991), oppo- 
site F. Murray Abraham, ana as 
Orlov in Young Catherine (also 
1991). These were followed by 
the role of Marcel in the six-part 
Granada Maigret television 
drama Maigret and the Mad- 
woman (1992), and the part of 
a billionaire recluse in the 16- 
part Sisters for Warner Bros TV. 

His casting as Leon the Pig 
Farmer came about because, 
quite independently, he was 
selected for the role by both co- 
producer and co-director. Leon 
made him known, and he fol- 
lowed that, before Solitaire for 
2, with a "Ruth Rendell Mys- 
tery”, Vanity Dies Hard, and a 
"Rik Mayall Presents”, Clair de 
Lune (both 1995). 

In the press release for Soli- 
taire for 2, Frankel revealed bis 
km: of fast bikes, stemming from 



an early affection for 
molorcross. Al 10 he stripped 
down a moped, and his then cur- 
rent addiction was for a beloved 
Harley Davidson. His tragic 
death in a Hampstead motor- 
bike accident robs British cine- 
ma of a promising new matinee 
idol, important for being, as his 
work indicates, an overtly Jew- 
ish talent, for in Britain, our Jew- 
ish matin tie idols like, Leslie 
Howard, Michael Rennie or, lat- 
terly, Daniel Day Lewis, have 
been overtly assimilationist, 
whereas in America such stars 
as Jeff Chandler, Kirk Douglas, 
or Tony Curtis revel in their Jew- 
ish origins. Mark Frenkel's fam- 
ily also lost his elder brother, . 

Joe, in a 1990 accident. 

Admirers still have one 
movie left though, and in a 
stroke of serendipitous casting 
that all movie buffs will qote/the 
two screen Leons share a film 
together, Leon (The Profes- 
sional, 1994), Jean Reno, and 
Leon the Pig Firmer, Mark 
Frankel, inRoseanna’s Grow to 
be premiered next year. 

Tony Sloman 

Mark Frankd acton bom London 
13 June 1962; married (one son); 

died London 24 September 1996. Frankel, centre, with Bernard Bresslaw (loft) and Peter Whitman hi toon the Pig Farmer, 1993 
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Susan Gautier Smith 


Nn one loved life more than Su- 
■irm Gautier Smith. A television 
producer who worked with the 
comedians David Buddicl. 
Steve Coogan. Patrick Miirher. 
Armando lannueci. Chris Mor- 
ris and otliers. there was no dark 
side to her. 

The elder of two daughters 
• if :* neurologist. Susie was ed- 
UL.iled jI Wimbledon High 
School and the Lyeee. where she 
won an Exhibition to study 
English at king* - C« ‘liege. Cam- 
bridge. It was here that her Hair 
;i> a producer emerged. n,il:ih{v 
on the European !■ ur •■! 77,v 
/•Y*i l . :.\\V !t 7 ’M*v , !«». 7 M:;>: To. is 
for site J. lector Sam McndC' 
and wit! i Daxiu Buddicl on his 
Footlights pantomime Robin 
f’;i Despite su tiering from 
rhesimati 'id arthritis ir» >m cliild- 
h. *. w inch often left her tired 
aiiii in p.:in. >he had boundless 



Gautier Smith: courageous 

energy: one summer vacation 
was spent travelling through 
China. 

After a year spent teaching 
in a c rammer, Gautier Smith be- 
gan her career in television by 
making corporate health videos. 


including one about proc- 
toscopy. which became a source 
of much amusement. Her break 
came at Yorkshire Television, 
where she began as a runner on 
Lucinda Lambton's architecture 
series Hooray For Today. Soon 
afterwards she was despatched 
to Los Angeles to cnarm a 
reclusive Californian boffin into 
making a programme about 
computer hackers. She won 
him over immediately; the re- 
sult was Spy Catcher, which she 
produced. 

It was this genius for getting 
on with people, including diffi- 
cult creative types, coupled 
with her legendary phone book, 
which made Gautier Smith a 
natural producer. On one oc- 
casion she had a day to find five 
bellringers, a troupe of acrobats 
who could juggle toasters, some 
Archers lookalikes, several 


dwarves and a naughty seaside 
postcard model; she of course 
took it all in her stride. 

In 1992, Gautier Smith went 
to New York University to study 
film production. In America, 
her zest for life found full ex- 
pression; one friend recalls a 
wild weekend in Washington 
which culminated with a visit to 
a gay club - she had many gay 
friends, as well as loyal' girl- 
friends and smitten boyfriends 
- with Gautier Smith dandng on 
a podium, surrounded by a 
gaggle of go-go boys. 

Her favourite party outfit 
was a black velvet bustier by 
Vivienne Westwood, which 
showed her spectacular bosom 
to full advantage. On her 30th 
birthday three years ago, for 
which she paid (with charac- 
teristic generosity) for two 
dozen friends to spend the 


weekend in a grand country 
bouse, she emerged for the 
evening in bustier and blonde 
wig, the perfect look for her 
husky voice. 

Back in Britain, Gautier 
Smith began her association 
with Talkback Productions, 
where she worked on The Day 
Today, Knowing Me, Knowing 
You and . Saturday Night 
Armistice. Successful as she 
was, she was never consumed by 
ambition or schmoozing her 
way up the greasy pole. 

Happiness was something 
she pursued with more passion 
and in 1993 she met her match 
in Matthew Balstone, whom she 
had first known at Cambridge. 
Though thoroughly settled (be 
called Susie “The Boss") they 
were never stuffy; their wedding, 
in May 1995. was a glorious 
celebration: prayers were read 


by a gay vicar the bride wore 
a silver dress; the wedding 
cake was a mocked- up cover of 
Hello! 

In January this year, Matth- 
ew got a place at Fontainebleau 
to do an MBA and Susie, a flu- 
ent French speaker, went too. 
With customary organisational 


mg four chile 
The pregnancy wasn’t easy; 
Susie had chronic morning sick- 
ness and suffered from breath- 
lessness. which was attributed to 
asthma. Despite these discom- 
forts. she was thrilled to be start- 
ing a family and enjoyed her 
new shape. (She had in the past 
sometimes worried about her 
weight.) In July, when she was 
four months pregnant. Susie 
and Matthew went on holiday 
to South Africa, a place they 


considered raising their brood. 

It was during this trip that 
Susie Gautier Smith suffered 
her first heart failure and it 
emerged that her breathlessness 
was in fact cardiomyopathy. In 
intensive care for a fortnight, 
her condition stabilised and 
she came home in August for 
hospital treatment. Tragically, 
she suffered a second heart 
failure and lost the baby at sev- 
en months. Courageous to the 
end. she died earlier this week, 
leaving a gaping bole- in many 
lives. 

Ruth Plearefle 

Susie Gautier Smith's slightly 
wobbly walk, a combination of 
over-ambitious shoes and per- 
sistent arthritis, always raised a 
laugh and it was usually from 
her, writes Roger Clarke. 

She confounded every image 


of the chronically ill person. She 
was always magically and effu- 
sively sexy; even the drab busi- 
ness of producing science 
documentaries for Yorkshire 
TV m the late Eighties was giv- 
en a special glamour by her. 

When she moved on to making 
television comedies and various 
vehicles for the Smith & Jones 
company Talkback, her career 
seemed ever upwards. 'f*‘ 

She will be much missed at fj 
the wedding of her childhood 
friend Emily Sheard, who is 
married today in the Isle of 
Wight, scene of Susie's many 
holidays as a little gjrl with the 
Sheard family in Freshwater. 

Susan Gautier Smith, television 
producer: bom London 10 Sep- 
tember 1963; married 1995 
Matthew Balstone; died London 
S October 1996. 
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Birthdays 

TODAY: Lnd> founder. Ad- 

1 in .|i Centre l.»r Tirung People. S9; 
f'r. ifc-st-r Juliet Cited ham. -ocioliv 
aw. Dame EFitilvth Ch-.^tcrlan. 
urdtiicci. St: Mr Jjrusfrv Drohny. 
I'.'nrur tciuii* pLiycr. 75; Mr .Andtom - 
;o Aumua. 5b; Mr 
Kcnuctli Cinlfilh. actor, u-riler and 
d.Kimicnljri - Him maker. 75: Mr 
Robert Heron, former director, 
Duke 1 >f tJinl'HJ^h* A»'jnl Scheme, 
n't; MrJonatlrJn ltolbi>rr». editor. 
•I iv lAri'i •« . 55: Mr Muenu - . 

Mjcnii -on. 'cIcviMiin quizmaster 
■snd UTiier. b": Dr John Moflatu for- 
mer Ptouim. The Queen \ College. 
Oxford. 7J; M: Rivk ParfiiL uuilar 
player nnd cmger. -ks: ViceAdraif.il 
Sir John Parker. SI: Mr Luciano 
P.r-.i;oUi. ojicrjlii tenor, hi: Miv. 
Xnv'et.'i Rippiin. teiexT-ion prevenier. 
52 Mr Draid ThrelWI. aaor. 45: Mr 
Midt.te! Vcrey. merchant hanker. S4: 

Ir Nigel Waiervi m MP. Jo: Sir D.^id 
While, chairman. N'ottrncham 
Health Authoritx. t»7; Mr Davit) 
Yi'sin? MH ; iu . 

TOMORROW: Atr Vice-Marshal 
.lohri \lkn-Ji , ne - i. b7: Sir nHnnai 
Bi:t'h.irL Mastered the Ki.iflc. ii5: Mr 
UiieerC.imck. High Commi^inner 
tad m1::l 5'J; ,\tjs EU»ina Currie 
MP. 59: Mixs Liraine Day. actress. 
7;.; Sir DenU' forma n. former direc- 
tor. Briush Film Institute. TV; Sir 
l.c-.lie Fowden. IortiKT director of 
Roiliamsied Experimenial Station. 
'I: Sir Roger GihK chaimun. the 
Wytleomc Trust. Mr Anihoay 
Harris, amh.iss.idor 10 the United 
Arab Emirates. 55; Sir Michael 
Hutchison. .1 Lord Juslkv of .Appeal. 
t<5' Mr John Mcnrics. chairman, 
John Menzies. 70; Miss Marie Os- 
mond. singer. 37; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Frederick Rosier. St: NJr Paul Si- 
mon, -timer and songniilcr, 55; Mr 
John Simpson, chid Editor. Oxford 
Eng!* fhitu 4 *: Mfca. Rosemary 
.Vrine Sba >n. auihi v and scriptwriter, 
o: Biutmess Thatcher, former prime 


minister. 71: Mr Mordccai Van on u. 
nuclear technician, 4i Mr Peter 
Vereker, UK Permanent Represen- 
tative. OECD, Paris, 57; Sir Mark 
Walter, a Lord Justice of Appeal. 56. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Edward VL King of 
England. 1537; Theodore Waller 
Waifs-Duntoo. pneL critic and nov- 
elist, 1&32; Ralph Viughan Williams, 
composer, 1872; Aleister Edward 
Alexander Crowley, author and oc- 
cultist. 1S75. Deaths: Piero della 
Francesca, painter and writer, 1492; 
Elizabeth Fry (Gurney). Quaker 
prison i dormer. 1845; Robert 
Stcplienson, crdl engineer. 1859; 
Robert Edward Lee. general, 1S70; 
Dinah Maria Mu lock Craik. novel- 
ist, 1887; Joseph -Ernest Renan, his- 
inrian and philosopher. 1892; Edith 
Louisa CVtvclL nurse, executed fcy the 
Germans 1915; Anaiolc France 
l Jacques- Anar ole Thibault), author. 
1924: Edwin Abbott Abbott, the- 
ologian, teacher and scholar, 1926; 
Dean GoodcTham Achesoo, states- 
man. I'nt.Ou this day: an island in 
the West Indies was discovered hy 
Christopher Columbus, which he 
named San Sahodor, 1492; a powder 
magazine exploded at Delft, largely 
desitnying the city, 1654; the borough 
councillors of Poplar. London, were 

released from prison, where focy had 
been commiticd for refusing to levy 
certain rules. 1921; an iron lung was 
used for the first time, at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 192S; the first Mor- 
ris Minor car designed by Alec Is- 
bieonis was produced at Cowley, 
Oxfordshire, 1948; Equatorial 
Guinea became independent, 196S; 
the XJXtii Olympic Gomes opened 
in Mexico City. 1968: Gerald Ford 
was nominated’ US Vke- President by 
Richard Nixon. 1973; Today is the 
Feast Day of St Edwin, St Etlidbwga 
of Burking. Saints Felix and Cypri- 
an. Si MnxuniKan af Lrnreh and St 
Wiitrid of York. 


TOMORROW: Births Allan Ram- 
say, portrait painter. 1713; Lillie 
(Emilie Charlotte) Langtry, actress, 
1853; Mary Henrietta Kingsley, 
writer and explorer, 1862; Waller 
James Red fern Turner, poet, music 
critic and playwright, 1889. Deaths: 
Claudius L Roman Emperor, poi- 
soned by his wife Agrippina 54; 
Nicolas de Malcbrandte, philoso- 
pher. 1715; Dr John G£Q. Baptist 
preacher, 1771; Joachim Mural, King 
of the Ifeo Sicilies, executed 1815: 
Antonio Car ova, sculptor, 1822; Sir 
Hcnty Irving (John Henry Bro- 
dribb), actor, 1905; Willie Clarkson, 

theatrical costumier and wigmaker. 
1934; Sidney James Webb, Gist 
Baron PassGcId, social reformer. 
1947; Walter Houser Bmttain, physi- 
cist. and an inventor of the transis- 
tor. 1987. (hi this day; the foundation 
stone of the White House, Wash- 
ington, was laid by President George 
Washington, 1792; Greenwich was 
adopted as ibe universal meridian at 
the Washington Conference, 1S84; 
Ankara became the new capital of 
flukey, 1 923; Italy declared war on 
Germany, 1943: the Allies liberated 
Athens. 1944; the first London pro- 
duction of the musical The Pajama 
Game was presented, 1955. Tomor- 
row is the Feast Day of St Colo man, 
St Comgan, St Edward the Confes- 
sor, St Faustus of Cordova. St Ger- 
ald of Aurillac, Saints Januariusand 
Martial and St Maurice of Carnoex. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

British Museum: Woo-dong Kim, 
"The Ceramic Heritage of Korea'’, 
1.15pm. 

Nathmal Gallery: Mari Griffith, 
"Frondscans (il): Zuibaran, Saint 
Franris in Meditation", lpm. 

TOMORROW 

Ihte Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Recurring Motifs and Painted Vmi- 
ams", lAOpnx. 


An hysterical woman’s guide to the clergy 


Hysterical women have been worrying the 
clergy in the diocese of Oxford. Clergy 
counsellors are warned to be on their 
guard against them m the new guidelines 
for pastoral care issued by the diocese last 
month: “This person is typically shallow, 
overly reactive, even vivacious, uninhib- 
ited in displaying sexuality, given to flir- 
tations. coquetry and romantic fantasy 
. . . The pastor who falls prey to her se- 
duction is bound to be destroyed.’’ Just my 

son of gal, 1 thought 1 sought a few out 
this week, for research purposes, and they 
gave me their own version of counselling 
disasters. Even shallow, vivacious, flirta- 
tious people can feel down sometimes, they 
said; so down, on occasions, that they start 
questioning whether uninhibited displays 
of sexuality arc the righl approach to life 
after all. 

At such times, they said, they look for 
a friendly, helpful, safe person to put them 
back on the right track: and where better 
to look than mother Church? Many of the 
clergy now put themselves forward as 
counsellors, and my women had, be- 
tween them, got through quite a few over 
the years. Their story is a bit different, how- 
ever. Ear from leaving a trail of innocent 
men “destroyed**, they were themselves the 
victims, they said. Never good at judging 
men, they had failed to see the wanting 
signs when fixing up with a clergy coun- 
sellor. 

After a couple of sessions in the vicinage 
study, they found themselves . . . involved. 
From there it was straight down the slip- 
pery slope: assignations, discovery, be- 
trayal, rows, broken marriages, lost jobs. 
All of this could have been avoided, they 
said, if they had read the signs and seen 
what the man was reallv like. What were 


faith o reason 


Paul Handley, the editor of 
the Church Times, this week 
comes to the rescue of the 
women who fall in love with 
priests and tells what songs 
these sirens hear. 


these warning signs? I asked. How long 
have you got? they replied. 

Here then, is the (innocent) woman's 
guide to dodgy counsellors. Leave quick- 
ly... If the counsellor wears glasses (he's 
put them on to appear vulnerable or schol- 
arly). If the counsellor does not wear glass- 
es (he's taken them off to appear 
attractive). If the counsellor smiles too 
openly (dearly an attempt to have you low- 
er your guard). If the counsellor, smokes 
(orally suggestive, and, hell, you're, the one 
who is supposed to be stressed and ner- 
vous). If the counsellor doesn’t chaise (this 
is a profession where financial greed is one 
of the purer motives). If your counsellor’s 
car is a shiny red number with those flap- 
py little eyelids over the headlamps (T 
mean, come on). If the counselling room 
has a large counselling much (this may not 

be the best of omens, but is by itself in- 
conclusive). If the couch -has a well- 
stocked drinks cabinet beside it (now^ that 
is conclusive). 

If the counselling books on the shelf are 
oil paperbacks from the 1970s. If the coun- 


sellor asks you to “share your pain" (a swift 
kick is often the best way to do this). If 
the counsellor dresses in a prim, drab fash- 
ion (and is therefore repressed and in all 
probability seething within). If the coun- 
sellor dresses casually (and is therefore 
someone who has lost all restraint). It 
when you're telling your life-story, the 
counsellor dips into the-box of hankies 
more often Lhan you do (you don't need 
a counsellor, you need an agent). If there 
are signs of Tippex around the name on 
the counsellor's accreditation certificate. 

If, when you mention your sex life, the 
counsellor sits up in his chair. If, when you 
mention your sex life, he sits down ... in 
yours. If the counsellor invites you to meet 
at his home and comes to the doer wear- 
ing a silk dressing-gown (this may be a pre- 
lude to more than a chat). If the counsellor 
comes to the door wearing a woolly 
dressing gown (same as above, only more 
tacky). 

If the counsellor suggests a meeting in 
a public place to puL you at your ease, and 
il turns out Ip be a dark wine bar with sug- 
gestive music and sexy waiters. If the wait- 
ers seem to know the counsellor well. If 

the counsellor -has a manly chest (how 
come you can see his chest?). If the coun- 
sellor makes a lot of eye contact and you 
notice a diploma in hypnosis on the wall. 
If the only place lo sit is a small settee,' 
because “the!. choirs, are away being re- 
ophoLsiered". If there’s a whip and har- 
ness on tte counselling room wafl. If there 
isn’t n wtrip and a harness (the counsd- 
lor is obviously extremely devious and has 
hidden-thezn). 2f there’s a whip and har- 
ness in the counsellor's hancLIf the coun- 
sellor keepsjiggling a foot nervously. 

Hit's your foot 
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S e ' ftmerge fr° m l ^e party confer- 

dro£*, MaSOn ? h * adin S into a Ioog 

Tonv Rlai 710111 ». e ecIlon ^mpaign- with 
ions Blair wav abend in th*. nr.ii,. u..» T_t 


M^or ^ y S head in P°K ^ John 
K g h I recenl bout on P°' mts - Mr 
SS* fafJR d COnference: his set-piece 
b? i d £ eart *' delegates the 

i h i t abour B still a party of lofty 
ideals and that he is pursuing office to put 

Rm rh^ 113 pn ? cl P ,es int o modem action. 
« U ,5“" who comes second to the fight 

fnS-wf 1 havi - ng seeD his opponMt 
spar, John Major mftily exploited the advan- 
tage. Bournemouth was expected to prove 
a rock and a hard place for the Tory high 
command, who could offer the Eurcvscep- 
tic rank and file little more than a formula 
tor present prevarication. In the event, bov*- 
ever, the platform clasped hands and won the 
relieved applause of the party. 

Earlier in the week Mr Major performed 
a neat trick by taking off hisjacket and wow- 
ing them in the aisles. Yesterday he came 
across again as an unexcitable but confident 
Prime Minister, who compared his own at- 
ease posture with Mr Blair's faintly over-the- 
top messianic fervour the week before. By 
twanging the harp of his lower-middle-class 
background Mr Major manufactured a con- 
trast with Mr Blair, presenting the Labour 
leader as remote and elitist. Of course we 
should absolutely distrust the caricature 


that one party leader draws of his opponent. . 
That said, Mr Major knows he is playing a 
clever tune, because his party's pollsters are 
finding some voters who don't like what they 
see as “sm arm " in Mr Blair. Mr Blair, for his 
part, knows that his vulnerability centres on 
the degree to which voters trust hmj to be 
what he says he is. 

Voters insist that they are not affected by 
these well managed party conference ritu- 
als. The truth, though, is that the image of 
the parties and their leaders that emerges in 
commentary and news presentation from 
these conferences has a real effect on the 
public perception. In that way, the confer- 
ences matter. ' 

They also provide the party faithful with 
a springboard feeling. On that level, both 
Labour and the Conservatives are in good 
order: they are both disciplined, ready and 
honed for battle. Underneath that smoothly 
veneered appearance, however, lie the risks 
of possible rot. 

- Take Labour. A large slice of its poll lead 
over the Ibries is squisby. It is based more 
on discontent at the Ibiy record than pop- 
ular affirmation of Labour values or visions. 
Perhaps old correlations between consumer 
confidence and support for the party in 
. power are no longer as tight as they were; 
even so, it would be odd if the Ibries picked 
nothing up from the burgeoning signs of cco- 


but who will slip up? 





Domic well-being. And Labour still lacks 
complete conviction in key areas - on edu- 
cation, for example, Mr Blair’s call io com- 
prehensive arms is undermined by his own 
and Harriet Hannan’s personal parental 
choices. 

The Tbry cry of hypocrisy, however, car- 
ries little weight Look at those frankly dis- 
graceful passages in Mr Major’s speech yes- 
terday when he tried at one and the same 
time to extol opportunity, enterprise and 
self-help (as exemplified by the Brixton boy 
made good) and promise to cancel taxes on 
inherited wealth which represent the state’s 
legitimate effort to level the playing field of 
life a little. A party genuinely interested in 
rewarding talent and effort would have no 
track with grubby proposals to let suburban 
rentiers give their children an even more gen- 
erous start in life than they already geL It 
would be r um, too, if the public bought any 
of Mr Major’s topsy-turvy claim that for- 
eigners all want to imitate our 1,000 years 
of “united" British history: Edward I built 
those castles in Wiles for the benefit of 
tourists, presumably. 

As for the pretence that the British Par- 
liament is the free world’s model - it would 
be laughable if it did not disclose how reluc- 
tant the Conservatives are to relinquish their 
rule within an electoral system which con- 
tinues to reward a minority of voters with the 


choice of government. Every single country 
that began with a simulacrum of the West- 
minster parliament has now moved to make 
its electoral arrangements fairer and the con- 
duct of its legislative business more efficient; 
the way we govern ourselves is not a model, 
it is a glaring international example of bad 
practice. 

The Conservatives rejuvenated them- 
selves this week, but only inside the confer- 
ence hall. Outside, as Polly Toynbee reported 
yesterday, implacable forces arc waging war 
within the party over Europe. Bournemouth 
as viewed through the television camera lens 
was a Potemkin village. The Tories’ tactic 
towards Sir James Goldsmith and his Ref- 
erendum Pam seems to be to ignore him in 
the hope that he will eventually fade away. 
He won’t. His incubus is here for the 
duration. 

Bournemouth's slender basis for unity may 
be enough to sec the Tories through to the 
polls. It may not. Unless Europe explodes 
underneath 'them, the fight with Labour will 
be close, and deserves to be. For all the alle- 
gations by world-weary commentators that 
the parties have become too much alike, we 
emerge from This past two weeks with real 
alternatives of policy and principles - with 
genuinely different visions of Britain that will 
now be placed before us. The ring is clear. 
Seconds away. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Whitehall power behind the 
menace of organophosphates 


Sir There is only one safe way of 
ptflv dealing with organophosphates 

||jBV ( OPs) in agriculture: ban them 

completely (“Tom King was victim of 
-HA - Guff-syndrome pesticide", 9 Oct). As 

| with resolving the BSE crisis, that will 

come about when the abominable 
PHF power of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

.V j • Fisheries and Food (Maff) working 

‘ • jg icjsd-in-glove with agrochemical 
/ ■ manufacturers, is broken. 

: UK. farmers continue to use OP 

sheep dips as a routine prophylactic 
against sheep scab, despite mounting 
evidence ofthe health risks and 
repeated warnings by the OP_ 

|gj Information Network and Friends of 

■ * the Earth (Scab Want: the impacts of 
OP sheep dips on farmers. Iht&ock 
and die emironment. FOE 1993) They 
..j. do so because Maff has made it dear 

that any outbreakof sheep scab is . 
likely to result in prosecution. 
Elsewhere, sheep are dipped only 
when there is an outbreak of scab or 
to prevent fly-strike. 

The UK regulatory system is 
ineffective and riddled with serious 
conflicts of interest In this area, as in 
so many others. Maff behaves as if its 
sole public duty is to increase food 
production at all costs. Yet, it is also 
responsible for licensing sheep dips 
(jointly with the Department of 
Health) and overseeing their use. All 
dips are approved on the basis of 
assessments made within Maff. In 
turn, these assessments depend on 
Jala submitted by the manufacturers.’ 
u wiis data is deemed “commercially 
confidential", and is not released 
publicly nor subject to independent 
review. Two of the main OPs 
(chlorfenvinophos and 
propetamphos) used in dips have 
never been subjectlo a full 
evaluation of their human h calth or 
environmental impacts by Maff. 

OP threats are not confined to 
.sheep dips. Maff now recommends 
that the public should lop and peel . - 
all carrots before eating because 
Unexpectedly high residues of five 
different and acutely toxic OPS, used 
lo combat carrot fly. have been 
discovered in sample testing. 

Over half the carrot crop in the 
,. UK receives three OP treatments a 
. : - V wan although up to nine - 

applications were reported m 1 994. 
Some 1-2 per cent of carrots tested ■ 
contained OP residues up to 25 times 
higher than expected. Most British 
carrots arc grown in intensrve 
monocultures in Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk. Carrot fly is now endemic in 
these regions- The Government s 
own Advisory Committee on 
Pesticides recently reported uiat“m 

Ll will be revealed 
* at Trust meeting 

Sin i have read the letters from Mrs 

Webb (7 October) and Mr 
Theakstnnc (9 October), fallowing 
the letter from Lord Kitchener and 
John Wilks (3 October) with interest 
and some dismay. I know that both 
Mrs Wehb and Mr Tbeakstone arc 
longstanding and loyal members of 
the National Trust, which makes it all 
the more sad that the impression 
which they have of the “Rust is 
misinformed In almost every way. 
Clearly the way in which we represent 
ourselves lo at least some of our 
members needs to be improved. 

It would take much too long to 

answer in this let ter all the points 

made by Mrs Webb and Mr 
Thcakstone but I hope that they might 

« ]e to attend our annual general 
mg on 2 November so that I can 

into frem what UwThist is realty 
like nowadays. Lord Kitchener and Dr 
Wilks win no doubt be there too, to 
present their resolution. 

CHARLES NUNNELEY 
Chairman, The National Trust 
London SJV2' 


order for UK growers to produce 
carrot crops to the standard required 
by the major retail outlets, the use of 
mnltiple applications for the control 
of carrot fty is considered essential". 

As fanners besieged the 
Conservative Parly Conference on 
Monday, loudly complaining of the 
Mail's handling of the BSE crisis, 
and with the memories of other 
agriculture scandals from the veal 
trade to salmonella in eggs still fresh 
in our minds, surely politicians from 
all parties wfllnow wake up to the . 
fact that something is badly and 
endemicalty wrong with British 
agriculture? 

The alternatives -whole-hearted . 
support for organic farming and 
genuine integrated pest management 
systems, with agrochemicals used as a 
last resort T- are known, proven, safe 
and affordable. Such best practices 
won’t arrive magically, but when 
politicians are pressured to change 
the regulations and subsidies which 
chive increasing intensive and 
unnatural farming methods. That job 
is up to consumers, farmers and 
environmentalists working together. 
What better time to start than in the 
run-up to the general election - 
anyone interested? 1 

CHARLES SECRETT ' 

Director 

friends of die Earth 

London N1 \ 

Sir. The evidence is staring us in the 
face: organophosphates have in the 
last two years been associated with: 
Guff war syndrome, mad cow disease 
(BSE), scrapie, and GID. 

The only other country in Europe 
that uses high doses of 
organophosphates for pest control of 
their cows is Switzerland, and they - 
also have serious problems with BSE. 

Organophosphatesareveiy 
dangerous chemicals, related to 
mustard gas.-Theyare termed “safe" 
for use .on crop6 and animals because 
they break down “fast” in the 
envirtunoenj. However a recent 
investigation by one of my students cm 
his family farm has shown that much 
higber.quantities of 
organophosphates enter surface’ and ' 
groundwaters than we thought before. 

What I would Gke toknow ^. 
whertherwe are moreatriskof CJD 
from drinking water, eating carrots, 
eating bread, or eating beef? Ami 
poisoning toy children when Ipresent 
them with a “well balance d" din ner? 
DrKVALA RAGNARSDOTTTR 
Lecturer in Environmental 
Geochemistry 
University of Bristol 



Response to crisis: food akf arriving In Somalia Photograph: AFP 

Aid is the business of charities 


Sir: Wiliam Shawcnoss’s provocative 
argument (“Nevermind Oxfam, 
DHL can deliver", 10 October), that 
humanitarian aid could be entirely 
contracted to private companies, 
doing away with charities, starts from 


a matter of getting things to people. 
It is not. 

First; there is the question of what 
is needed. In emergencies which 
involve a wholesale breakdown of 
society, this requires careful 
judgement. The wrong commodity, 
or the right one wrongly applied, can 
kfll. The process of assessment of 
what is needed, and of ordering, 
distributing and momtoringlhose 
goods, must be under the control of 
experienced agencies with staff 
proficient in administering social 
care in the local context That is what 
aid agencies are for. 

Second, aid is not delivered in a 
vacuum. The need arises from 
complex political, military, economic 
and social crises. Aid is an 
intervention in a distorted political 
economy. If that context is not 
analysed and understood by agencies 
with experience, aid wfll have all 
kinds of unintended effects. It can 
fuel war economies, destroy local 
production and contribute to the 
asset-stripping of the poor by people 
with power and influence. 

Third, even in emergencies aid 
should be used with a development 
perspective. In south Sudan, for 


Why the Dutch did not fight at Srebrenica 

Sin In Robert Fisk’s article "The The reasons why the order could 

damning truth written on the pages not be implemented by the Dutch 
of Document No 3206" (October^) UN commander were also given, 
a United Nations order issued by . His military assessment of the 
the acting commander of Unprofor situation, hours after the fall of 
on 11 July 1995 to the Dutch UN Srebrenica itselt was that 

commander in the Srebrenica defending the military compoundin 

enclave is presented asa new fact.. - Potocari would provoke heavy 
The decision of the Dutch shelling by the Bosnian Serb army, 

commander "not to executethis which had completely surrounded 

order is presented as quite this compound, in which Dntchbatt 

shameful. ... and thousands of refugees were 

However, Mr Fisk’s r present. This would have certainly 

interpretation is completely beside - meant a very high number of 
the facts- casualties, especially among the 

The document “revealed” by Mr refugees. 

Fisk was made public by the . It is important to note that this . 

Netherlands Ministry of Defence a assessment wasshared by Sector 

year ago in the official report on North East of Unprofor, which 

Srebrenica, based on an extensive. communicated its views to 

briefing of Dutch UN personnel. In Unprofor headquarters, 
this report, which was widely - HANS van derHEUVEL 

distributed and translated into Director of Information 

English, and in response to Ministry of Defence 

paruanneniaiy questions, the UN The Hague 

order was described in fall detail Netherlands. 


instance, instead of flooding the war 
zone with food aid eveiy dry season, 
Oxfam and others have supported 
communities to build up their cwn 
food security, distributing seeds and 
tools and fishing equipment which 
will reduce their long-term 
vulnerability. And when we do make 
use of private contractors - to dig a 
well, improve a road, provide textiles 
to make dothing- we usually support 
the local economy by sourcing the 
contract in the region. 

Agencies working with the victims 
of conflict have a responsibility to 
advocate on their behalf among the 
governments and multilateral 
institutions who can affect their fate - 
something one can hardly ima gine 
Evian or American Express doing. 

Certainly the aid sector must 
become more efficient and effective, 
and there is plenty of room for self- 
criticism. Die more responsible 
British agencies are at the forefront 
of this critical thinking. Oxfam, Save 
the Chil dren, the International 
Federation of the Red Cross, the 
World Council of Churches and 
others have established an 
international code of conduct The 
samegroop is now leading a follow- 
up effort to establish recognised 
standards for the delivexy of 
humanitarian aid. 

DAVID BRYER 
Director 
Oxfam 
Oxford 


\ Politicians bet their 
shirts on victory 

, Sir. As with many recent 
developmentsin UK politics, John 
Major’s exposure of his shirt sleeves is 
an import from the United States 
(“Showing his shirt is Major’s way of 
baring bis soul”, 11 October). 

The tactic dates from the 1988 
presidential campaign between 
Geoige Bush and Michael Dukakis. 
Trailing badly in the polls in the final 
week, the aloof and unworldly 
Democratic candidate took off his 
jacket and rolled up his sleeves to 
symbolise “getting down to 
basin ess" and even '"spoiling for a 
fight”. 

The media were mightily 
Impressed, and wrote at length about 
this powerful subliminal message that 
he was “fig ht i ng back". The polls, 
however, didn’t move and Dukakis 
lost heavily. 

BEN RICH 
London EC4 


How dangerous 
are old trees? 


Sin Reading Stephen Goodwin’s 
article on the Lake District National 
Park's plan to fell the Rusland 
beeches (7 October) I am driven to 
wonder how much “expert" opinion is 
based on scientific analysis, and how 
much on traditional prejudice against 
supposedly decaying trees. 

The beeches, we are told, are in a 
“dangerous” condition. Has this 
danger been quantified? Certainty an 
old tree might shed a branch, but the 
statistical chance of it doing so at the 
very moment someone is passing 
under the very spot the branch falls 
must be remote m the extreme. Have 
the park authorities a mathematical 
estimate of the chances of it 
happening? 

Is it famed that a whole tree might 
topple over? Again, even if one did, 
the chance of it hitting someone as it 
fell must be very smaU, especially 
compared with the many small 
everyday risks we are all compelled to 
take. 

Old, decaying, trees don't fall over, 
they just continue decaying away, 
over decades, to a bare trunk that rots 
on the spot. Trees that blow over in 
storms are almost invariably ones that 
showed no prior signs of age or 
weakness, as many people in the 
South-east will recall from the 1986 
“hurricane". 

C PAD LEY 

Market Rosen, Lincolnshire 

Fine judgement 

Sir: The elevation of a judge to the 
office of Lord Chief Justice is by 
selection, not an election (“Senior 
judges round on the Tbiies", 9 
October). The Prime Minister and 
Lord Chancellor most select whom 
they consider the light judge for the 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


What would the press say if it was 
by election? "14 old codgers elect one 
of their own to top job”. The views of 
14 Lord Justices of Appeal are as 
relevant, constitutionally, is my own. 
ARNOLD ROSEN 
Arnold Rosen and Co. solicitors 
London W1 

Railroaded 

Sir. Just as Tbny Blair had got us all 
wondering why the Labour Party ever 
existed, Ian Lang, with his proposals 
to remove immunity from trade 
unions who go on shrike (report, 10 
October) has reminded us. The Tkff 
\fele Railway Company no longer 
exists but people who want to make 
the trains ran on time at any cost to 
liberty and democracy are still with 
us. 

TOM MOTTERSHEAD 
London N21 


Weaker sex 

Sir Although health campaigns such 
as your Breast Awareness supplement 
of 8 October are nearly always 
directed at women, men on average 
die youn^sr. The factors in this 
reduced Hfc expectancy are mainly 
social and environmental, and 
therefore also highly preventable. You 
would expect to see issues affecting 
men’s health aired more prominently. 
ALASTAIR McGOWAN 
Salisbury 


Lett V l “ l *t «i«l to Letter* to the Bdtea; The Indkycwknt, One Canada Square, Canary Whari; London E14 SDL 
y iway h» wfHtx! far iCTgtfe and darite We regret we are enable tfl a tJm cwfedge nnpahUabed letters. 


Alien alert 

Sin Unlike Ms lath am (letter, 3 
October) the first culture shock I 
encountered on entering the United 
States was not the “women" signs on 
lavatory doors but the “VISITING 
ALIENS” agn above passport 
co ntrol. 

RACHEL LODGE 
Huddersfield, WtoTtbrksfare 


A Tory conference at 
Bournemouth and 
bright autumn 
sunshine- it takes 
me bock. Ten years 
ago. as a junior political 
reporter, I was one of The 
Independent's team on day 
one. Tony Bevins, our political 
editor, had been plotting ways 
of getting his team on to the 
front page of the first issue. 
Late in the day, he noticed that 
I had failed to make it. 
brusquely ordered me to go to 
a press conference, and got my 
work piggy-backed onto a real 
story written by Sarah Hogg - 
my least distinguished act of 
journalism and my proudest 
hour. 

Afterwards, we drank deeply 
and celebrated over pasta, 
thinking enviously of the real 
party back at the Indie ' s head- 
quarters in London. This year, 
the political team were there 
again - drunk, no doubt - while 
the rest of us had a party at the 
Victoria and Albert museum, 
sipping mineral water and 
being high-minded at one 
another. (Well, ish.) 

I’d like to thank all of you 
who sent us so many generous 
birthday messages and cards. A 
few days ago, 1 wrote that our 


things, stroppy. Brilliant fore- 
sight: the next morning there 
was a letter from a reader com- 
plaining thaL he hated our news 
coverage, loathed our front 
pages, particularly disliked our 
foreign coverage, was outraged 
by the comment pages, dis- 
gusted by the sport and busi- 
ness, abhorred me cartoons ... 
He added that he was begin- 
ning to wonder whether he was 
entirety happy with the paper. 
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dearly an Independent reader 
to your core. 

Wedged in a tip-up seat in 
the hated Press pen at 
Bournemouth, as the Prime 
Minister did his genuinely good 
questionnaod-answer session 
for Tory activists, I was 
reminded again of John 
Major's almost obsessional 
hatred of “snobbery”. There 
was, as it happens, an excellent 
example of what he meant 
deriving from this week's Spec- 
tator magazine. which included 
a diary by Major. It seemed to 
me well-written and conveyed 
a genuine flavour of his ufe, 


mocking some of the rituals of 
European summits, and with 
the odd flourish of waspish wiL 
But it is. of course, danger- 
ous territory, since Private 
Eye's rival "Diary of John 
Major” helped fix the man in 
the eyes ol the nation as a 
hopelessly Pooterish innocent. 
It was predictable, then, that 
Major's real diary was duly 
described as "almost identical" 
to the spoof (Express) and 
Pooierisn elsewhere - the 
Daily Telegraph headlined it 
“Diary of a Somebody". 

Here was a classic example 
of the snobbery that so enrages 
him. But he protests too much. 
All political leaders in this 

All political leaders 
are caricatured - 
TonyBlairk 
reputation is being 
marinated in pesto 
and balsamic 
vinegar all the time, 
to Major's glee 


country arc lampooned and 
caricatured - Tony Blair's rep- 
utation is being marinated in 
pesto and balsamic vinegar all 
the time, to Major’s evident 
glee. Indeed. I think it is prob- 
abty unconstitutional for the 
press not to lampoon politi- 
cians. These days, politicians 
across the world are starting to 
use their life-histories as mar- 
keting tools - “buy me, I had a 
tough childhood". ’ll is demean- 
ing, and I don't suppose manv 
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politicians play that personality 
game, they can hardly’ complain 
about being mocked. 

Our coverage of the Tories’ 
week has been generally quite 
favourable. This has greatly 
irritated some senior Labour 
people, who ask if wc are 
“changing sides”. I can reassure 
them. The answer is no. We 
weren't signed up to Labour 
before, and we aren’t on 
Major’s side now. We reported 
that the Tory conference went 
well because it did. This is 
called journalism. 

Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


I like being in love. There’s no other reason for being on Earth. 
It’s the only time you're not in control - Adam Faith, veteran 
pop star 

You cannot lead from a position of saying: “l have not made up 
my mind” — Lord Tebbit on the European single currency issue 

I have never said I don’t want lo be Prime Minister - Peter Ulley, 
Social Security Secretary 

1 have nothing personal against Michael Howard. For, as Si 
Augustine once said, we must hate the sin and love the sinner - 
Lord Longford 

The obsession of journalists with the search for splits and conflict 
means that politicians cannot speak without the risk of being 
misrepresented - Clare Short, Labour MP 

There is no point in being at the heart of Europe if the heart is 
diseased - Norman Lamon t, former Chancellor 

Given a choice between dinner with Norma or 15 men, Nonna won 
hands down - John Major, aplaming that he left the Dublin Euro- 
summit early last weekend because it was their wedding anniversary 

Hands up, those who think I*m going to tell you what r s in the 
Budget! - John Major, in a question session at the Tory party 
conference in Bournemouth 
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The picture- 
postcard Utopia 
that is haven for 
the rich revealed 
its uglier side 
this week: 
snobbish, mean- 
minded, selfish, 
hypocritical. 
Peter Popham 
journeyed to 
a corner of 
England caught 
in a time warp: 
Surrey 






I ja i trie Briggs, aged 13, wax banned from a family golf competition in a Surrey club because he was adopted 


Photograph: Chris Laurens 


Down the A3 to the Middle Ages 


T here is a comer of 
[he Home Counties 
where ihe inhabi- 
tant live longer 
than elsewhere in 
Britain, where they earn more 
money, live in more splendid 
houses, drive more and bigger 
ears, enjoy more beautiful 
scenery. i[ is ihe lucky county, 
a Jiule'bil of California on the 
River Wey. It’s called Surrey. 
It s also the county where this 
week 13-year-old Laurie Briggs 
was banned from a "families’' 
golf competition because he 
was an adopted child. 

Surrey is 'he epitome of 
southern England’s picture- 
postcard charm. But it In also 
the incubator of all southern 
England's nastiest little wavs, as 
the Briggs story exempli lied: 
snobbish, mean-minded, selfish, 
hypocritical. 

In ease anyone has furgotten. 
the story went like this: at 
Burhill Golf Club, near Whllon- 
on -Thame*, in one of the choic- 
est parts of the county. Laurie. 
Brazilian In birth, had already 
progressed to the third round 
when another member com- 
plained dial he was ineligible to 


play in Ihe competition, and he 
was duly disqualified. Only after 
a vast hullabaloo in the media 
- ineluding Ihe sort of papers 
which enjoy big Surrey circula- 
tions - was the ban reversed. 
For petty unpleasantness it was 
a tale that look some beating. 

Surrey looks backwards to a 
past, that is loo pretty and per- 
fect ever to have been true, and 
forwards to a future of ever- 
increasing privilege, ever- 
increasing disparity between 
the folks on the hill and the prev- 
ies in the Kwik-Savc. Surrey 
holds up a mirror lo the aspi- 
ralioual middle-class values of 
the laic Nineties. Look into it 
and squirm. 

The county is. of course, one 
of the truest blue aimers of the 
country, and the present clutdi 
of MPs provides some useful 
clues to the Surrey breed. 

Lady Olga Maitland, who 
represents Sutton and Chcum 
on the northern bonier of the 
county, is a Surrey person 
pushed lo the point of parody, 
with her shrill hounding of 
criminals and scroungers: she is 
also a real toff, which may 
explain why Sutton and Cheam 


look her to its aspiring bosom 
(she had failed lo endear her- 
self to at least 20 other con- 
stituencies before). 

Kenneth Baker, the smarmi- 
est man in the House, with his 
prim vowels and his unctuous 
grin, is a fair representative of 
Ihe species: the head-girlishness 
of Virginia BoLtomlcv captures 
another aspect of the Surrey 
soul. 

Yet the people who have- 
done most to draw attention to 
the county over the past 25 
years are rock stare. A form of 
life less compatible with the 
Toryism of the county is hard to 
imagine: yet a succession of mfl- 
lionaire rockers has settled 
here, including various Beatles, 
Eric Qapton, sundry members 
of Status Quo. Roxy Music and 
10CC. And while they may still 
wear tunny clothes and even 
pick up a guitar once in a while, 
it’s a fair guess that Surrey 
changed them more than they 
changed Surrey. 

They became part of the 
scene. When one Surrey prop- 
erty developer prominent in 
the Sixties, who has spent his 
wealth sedulously turning him- 


self into a Surrey squire, staged 
a local miniature sort of Gtyn- 
deboume for the diversion of 
the locals out Cobham way, in 
what they like to call High Sur- 
rey, Clapton himself turned up 
to play a set by the lake. 

That is life among Surrey’s 
immortals. The downside for 
ordinary people living amidst 
such a "landscape of achieve- 
ment is the social neurosis that 
pervades the county's life. 

“Surrey has Us own particu- 
larly hard kind of snobbery." 
says a local teacher who com- 
mutes every day from London. 

“A friend of mine who 
recently moved to the county 
look her child along to a play- 
group, and was dismayed when 
she got a rather cold reception. 
It was quietly pointed out to her 
that there was another play- 
group it might be more suitable 
for her child to join. Serially the 
two were practically indistin- 
guishable. She was baffled. Then 
she discovered that she came 
from the wrong side of the road. 

"People in Surrey arc very 
aware of their position on the 
ladder. They say things like. 
Addlestone [a relatively poor 


village] is where you live while 
you're waiting to move on to 
Weybridge Y* 

The most vital ingredient of 
Surrey's appeal is its distinct- 
ness from London. Driving 
southwest towards Guildford 
on the A3, one quite suddenly 
emerges from the long shape- 
less expanse of Tudorhethan 
suburbs; and this is one of 
southern England’s most bril- 
liant effects, because suddenly 
you have arrived back in the 
Middle Ages, before the clear- 
ing of the forests. 


H ere you are, only 
a few miles out of 
Europe’s biggest 
city, and the 
aucient decidu- 
ous woodland stretches in wave 
after wave to the horizon, bro- 
ken only (it seems) by this fast, 
sinuous road. 

This is is the most complete 
of Surrey's deceptions, the most 
successful of its lies. We are not 
in real countryside, but green 
belL Surrey has little true coun- 
try: farmers constitute 0.8 per 
cent of the county workforce - 
half the national average. 


Over huge swathes of Surrey, 
the gorgeous green cover is 
densely infested with commut- 
ing life. 

But it is certainly beautiful. 
And at about the same moment 
that the scenery dramatically 
improves, the rain clouds flee 
away and the sun comes ouL I 
left London in a dank drizzle, 
and arrived in Cobham on a 
lovely autumn day. 

I mentioned this fact to the 
Scottish woman serving me in 
Cobfaam’s book shop. Her face 
flushed with complacent pride. 
“Och, that's what it's like down 
here,” she trilled, beaming. “It 
always seems to turn out nice in 
these parts!" 

That's the way it seems to 
these lucky people: a vista of 
permanent niceness. Bui those 
who have scaled the ladder of 
wealth emerge beyond the 
clouds into the realms of the 
awesome. This culminates, for 
the seriously rich, in a mansion 
in the guarded, gated estate of 
St George’s HiU, on the out- 
skirts of Weybridge and Wilton- 
on-Thames, which is claimed to 
be the most exclusive and 
expensive estate in the country. 


The smallest houses here cost 
£600.000, and the grandest 
mansions several million. 

One cannot simply walk 
around St George’s HiU at will. 
On the other private estates 
around these towns, which are 
numerous, zealously imple- 
mented Neighbourhood Watch 
schemes mean that any outsider 
gets a frank stare if he ventures 
to wander around At St 
George’s HiD, however, you 
don’t even get past the front 
gate without a good reason. So 
I decided to start shopping 
around for a half-million pound 
home for my parents, where- 
upon a Weybridge estate agent 
was happy to give me a tour. 

The estate is so large that it 
contains a full-sized golf course, 
which runs through the middle 
Of it. Like much of wealthy Sur- 
rey, the estate inhabits a 
strange, idealised rich man’s 
past where the trees are decid- 
uous and mature, the architec- 
ture is vaguely (but imposingly) 
Queen-Anne or Georgian, but 
the Bentleys are the latest 
model, the fabric of the house 
is likewise brand new, and the 
subsidiary entrances to the 


estate are guarded by closed- 
circuit television. The man- 
sions have grand names like 
Somertoo House or Edge- 
worth: elderly ladies hr tweed 
exercise snail dogs along the 
meandering, deserted lanes in 
the shade of the big trees. 

Time has stopped here at 
some perfect but unspeciflable 
point between the 1820s and the 
1920s. Many of the newest 
houses are so huge they must 
have numerous stall One imag- 
ines them touching their fore- 
locks and living Downstairs. 

The rich irony of St George's 
Hill is that, distinct from the 
fake past in which it is^ 
engrossed, it has a real historic 
which speaks of an utterly dif- g. 
ferent English tradition. 

In 1649, after the Civil War, 
a labourer called Gerrard Wln- 
stanley, who herded cows in 
Walton-on-Thames, had a 
Vision in which . he was 
instructed to publish it abroad 
that “the earth should be made 
a common treasury of liveli- 
hood to whole mankind, with- 
out respect of persons”. It was 
a vision of communist utopia, 
and on 1 April that year, Win- 
stanley and up to LOO followers 
invaded St George’s HD I and 
began to dig the land, insisting 
by their actions that the land 
belonged to everyone. They 
were caUed the Diggers: the 
community they instigated here 
lasted a year before it was 
finally put to flighL 

The action of the Diggers 
was the High point of the Eng- 
lish revolution that never hap- 
pened. Winstanley was us 
prophet. "In the beginning of 
time.” he wrote, “the great cre- 
ator, Reason, made the earth lo 
be a common treasury ... 'M' sg 
... selfish imaginations ... aid w 
set up one man to teach and 
rule over another. And thereby 
... man was brought into 
bondage ... And hereupon the 
earth ... was hedged into enclo- 
sures ... And that earth that is 
within this creation made a 
common storehouse for alL is 
bought and sold and kept m the 
hands of a few, whereby the 
great Creator is mightily dis- 
honoured, as if he were a 
respecter of persons, delighting 
in the comfortable livelihood of 
some and rejoicing in the mis- 
erable poverty and straits of 
others. From the beginning it 
was not so ... ” 

Winstanley’ s revolution was 
not merely pul to flight: here on 
St George's Hill its utter oppo- 
site has been erected. If Win- 
stanley's ghost were to wander 
these shady lanes, you would 
surely know it by the sound of 
uncontrollable weeping. 
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Like comedy, political life contains very few women, even though women 
arc gaining more than a foothold in other areas of work. In comedy, I think it 
is a confidence problem. Plenty of women try it. but many give up, because 
they find difficult audiences more damaging to their self-esteem. Blokes, on 
the whole, tend to have more confidence, or at least appear to. They’re dead 
good ui seeming to have things under control, which is half the battle. 

1 suppose politics is similar to comedy in several ways. You get a bit of a 
verbal mauling in the press, some heckling, and you are called upon to talk a 
fair bit of rubbish under pressure. So what’s putting women off politics? 

Well, it could be the way in which women politicians continue to be 
scrutinised purely visually by a section of the press; the hours are difficult for 
women with families; and the House of Commons is like a boy’s dub at 
which bickering and point-scoring reign supreme. I suspect, however, that a 
fair few women might have been put off by some female role models and not 
least Gruppcnfuhrer Thatcher. Back this week at the Tory party conference, 
as humourless and rigid as ever. I expect many women thank that if this is the 
prototype, maybe it’s not worth bothering. 


Eileen Hesdtine. mother of Mick, 
wants children to he soundly thrashed, ■ 
following an incident in which a friend 
of hers was hit with a stone thrown by 
some kids from the local council 

estate. Much as I sympathise with the 
poor woman, 1 would surmise that 
perhaps the kids throwing the stones 
have already had several sound 
thrashings and maybe that is why they 
are behaving like this. I wonder 
whether young Mick got leathered or 
not (t may explain a tew things. 

“What are you doing for ChrisL- 
mas?" I was asked today. I have 
absolutely no idea, apart from 
apparently being encouraged not to 
have a flu jab and agonising about 
which record is going to be number 
one on Jesus's birthday. Young and 
healthy people, according to the Chief 
Medical Officer, should not have a jab 
because there are only six million 
available and They should be reserved 
for vulnerable people. Why don’t they 
provide enough for everyone? Money, 
of course. So.' all you big girls’ blouses 
out there who can really cope with a 
bit of shivering, sweating and looking 
like a menopausal cod for a week, fay 
off the jabs. At least you can lie in bed 
and listen to the usual charming 
selection of aural seasonal offerings, 




wee 




from Spice Girls to the cast of 
Emmerdale. On second thoughts, go 
and get a flu jab. 

You might be surprised to learn 
that I've never been a fan of Miss 
World, and it seems I am not alone. 
Some people feel the same in India, 
where the hallowed contest will burst 
into the swimsuitcd-cleavaged-I-want- 
worid-peace glory we all know and 
largely ignore. However, in India, one 
group has threatened to set the venue 
alight and another slightly more 
committed mob have said that one of 
their group will commit suicide on 
each of the 17 days leading up to Ihe 
conlesL What dedication. Puls our 
protests in the shade. 

It's remarkably pleasurable to 

see the underdog win. I was in Soho 
the other day and a lorry which picks 
up cars and takes them lo the car 
pound was blocking our way. The man 
on the machinery was nearly finished 
with his job and a small crowd had 
gathered to watch. (And I bet you 
always thought Soho was a really 
exciting place.) He had attached wires 
to (he wheels and began lo haul the 
car up. As it rose to about two feet 
off the ground, a man appeared from 
nowhere, sprinted towards the car. 


opened the door and dived in. At this 
point, the towaway man, thinking he 
would have a bit of fun, hoisted the 
car up another couple of feet and 
then jiggled it about a bit. Eveiyone 
was laughing, including a traffic 
warden standing by. Eventually, our 
hero was lowered rather roughly to 
the ground.. He turned the ignition on 

immediately and sped away m a doud 

of exhaust to on enthusiastic round of 
applause. Like life, though, it wasn't 
all great. The warden had just 
managed to slap a ticket on the car. 
No wonder he looked so cbeerfuL 

The winner of a poll to find the 
nation's favourite post-war poem has 
been announced, and it is a piece 
about growing old disgracefully by 
Jenny Joseph. It is all about how; 
when the writer grows old, she will 
behave very badly, look ridiculous and 
please herself It is reassuring to 
know that so many people tike this 
poem, bat confusing when you think 
how many older people eschew a life 
of wildness for bine perms, crimplene 
and endless bingo. Still, if an entire 
generation gets into its eighties and 
stmts wearing purple and spading 
the pension on brandy there are 
going to be some great parties. 

I can't help thinking that the 
company that makes Wonderbras and. 
the Breakthrough Breast Cancer 
charity arc strange bedfellows. The. . 
Wonderbra advertising campaign, has. 


after all, been based entirely on the 
assumption that if you don’t have two 
flawless Zeppelins down your blouse 
that arrive several seconds before you 
do, then life ain’t worth a thing. This 
country's mammary fixation has led 
I many women lo believe that losing 
I one of these assets is the end of the 
1 world. Still, in this day and age. i 
suppose that any money is welcomed 
by charities. wherever it may be from. 

I often wondered If my name would 
ever make it to hurricane status and I 
was rewarded this week by the 
discovery that Hurricane Josephine 
was sweeping across the Golf of 
Mexico. Hurricanes are quite 
'predictable these days, doe to the « 
unproved science of meteorology. In* 
the old days, the only way you could 
tell if one was coming was to lick your 
finger and bold it op. ft- 

So when will Hurricane Josephine 
strike? Not tonight, possibly. 

According to Sarah Biffen, 

wives of Cabinet ministers have had 
enough. So has the rest of the 
country, madam. Her main 
complaints are that her husband is 
always tired ... a positive advantage, I 
would have thought, in the case of 
some of the more unsavoury geezers 
in the CsbineL Sarah Biffen's other 
complaint is that Cabinet wives are 
sick of going to stale banquets. 

Apparently, the novelty wears off very 
quickly, and these poor women sound 
as though they believe that being 
grumpily forced to shove yet another 
morsel of expensive posh people’s 
food down their throats is a fete 
worse than death. 

Wei II am sure there are plenty '0^%.. 

people in this country who haven't : v? 

had a meal like this ever; who would 
be only too willing to fin in for them - 
or indeed fill them in, an the basis 
of that complaint. Moaning about 
tins sort of privilege is notmuch of a 
vote catcher, I would have thought. 
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I i won’t be long now 
before an incoming 
Labour administration, 
red eyes gleaming, begins its 
malign job of breaking up the 
United Kingdom. I know this 
because I have been all week 
with the Ibries in 
Bournemouth, and they told 
me about it. First Labour will 
give tbe Soots a parliament 
and the Welsh an assembly. 
The Scots parliament will fell 
out with Westminster and 
demand independence, and 
the sons of Cymru will follow 
suit. London will clamour for 
self-governance, Yorkshire 
will secede, Cornwall will 
demand enosiswith Brittany. 
Fini. 

On the face of it, this is a 
dreadful prospect Are not 
the things we have in com- 
mon (larujuage, culture, 
hatred ofMichael Howard, 
self-pily) greater than the 
things which divide us? I . 
thought so until Thursday, 
when this newspaper carried 
a report on Famify Spending 
(Stationery Office, £35.95). 
What this volume reveals has 
shattered my easy assump- 
tions about our shared char- 


urn nn 


jBBcteristics. 
* ■ It is not: 



so much, the 

“what”. This indicates that 
there are great differences in 
the way that tbe inhabitants 
of the various regions and 
nations of this, our island - 
home, spend their money: 83 
per cent of West Mkflanders 
have video recorders, com- 
pared with an average of 79 
per cent* Yes? And? • 

It’s the why that matters. 
What explains, for instance, 
why Northern Irish women 
spend vastly more on “outer 
garments" than anyone else? 
Why do those from Devon 
and Cornwall favour pets so 
much more and fizzy drinks 
so much less than their com- 
patriots in other parts? How . 
come that Yorkshire folk top 
the washing machine league 
but have fewer tumble dryers 
than the rest of us? Does this 
tell us something rather fun- 
damental about identity and 
behaviour? 

Let us take these examples 
Q in turn. It cannot be true that 
the Ulster outer garment orgy 
is attributable to climate 
alone. The Scottish weather is 
arguably more inclement for 
more of the year. Are the 


daughters of the province ■ 
somehow less careful with 
their coats, always leaving 
them on the Giant’s Cause- 
way or something? Person- 
ally, I think it is down to 
chronic church attendance, 
and the desire to look good in 
front of the priest, vicar and 
congregation. 

What about the pet lovers - 
of the West Country? I am 
taken with an image of a 
stout Devonian entering a 
sweet shop, examining the 
cans of Coke and Sprite, and 
saying, “Sod it. I’ll have a cat 
instead”. Does Fanta taste 
bad in Taunton, or fur feel 
softer? A better explanation 
might lie in the well-ordered 
bungalows of tbe English Riv- 
iera, whose elderly inhabi- 
tants are more likely Lo find 
Lucozade giving them wind, 
and Tiddles giving them com- 
panionship. 

Yorkshire’s washing habits, 

1 must confess, are a bigger 
problem to solve. A desire not 
to waste electricity cannot be 
the explanation for the aver- 
sion to tumble dryers; if it 
were, then . Yorkshire folk 
would be less keen on wash- 
ing machines. Is it because the 
wind to rain ratio is aniquefy 
favourable, allowing domes to 
be better dried in the open? 

Or is it a combination of large 
gardens and tiny bouses that 
leads to this, an inheritance 
from Yorkshire's mining past, . 
perhaps? ■ 

■ The one that i am.not pre- 
pared to speculate about is. . . 

. the statistic showing that the - 
Welsh spend less on cosmet- 
ics and hair products. My in- 
laws live just north of Cardiff, 
part of a vast extended fam- 
ily, and always look as though' 
they have invested more than 
adequately in cleansing 
products. 

Given these , disparities, and 
the psychologies that lie 
behind them, the question 
must at least be asked - 
whether the attempt to bold 
together these various differ- 
ent parts is as doomed to fail- 
ure as is European federal- 
ism; as was the Soviet empire, 
and as will be the United 
States of America. Cards "on 
the table: I, for one, do noL - 
really want lo live in a society 
that loves pets, hates tumble 
dryers and can't look after its 
coats. - - 


A game of two halves: 


the rich and the poor 


Y ou have just been 
woken up by your 
Manchester United 
alarm clock (£10), 
and you peer from 
beneath your Manchester Utd 
- duvet (£30) at your bedroom 
wall, papered, of course, in 
Manchester Utd colours (£7 
a roll). Switching on your 
• Manchester Utd lamp (£17), 
yon go into the bathroom, 
wash and dry off with your 
Manchester Utd towel (£10) ... 
and so on, until you turn in for 
the night and take off your 
Manchester United sports 
watch (£25).. 

This is modem day footbalL 
Gone are the days when you 
picked lip your scarf and your 
rattle and headed for tbe 
ground to claim your usual 
square foot of (he terraces for 
about a fiver. Tbday, you are 
more likely to wear your £40 
replica shirt and head for your 
£25 seat in the stands. 

Footbal] is big business. 
Yesterday, when Manchester 
United chairman Martin 
Edwards said he might con- 
sider selling the club if the 
price were right, he hinted that 
bidding should start at £400m. 
And there appears to be no 
shortage of lakers. 

The improvements in Eng- 
lish football grounds imposed 
after the publication of the 
Taylor report into the 1989 
Hillsborough disaster were 
the catalyst that began chang- 
ing the face of the national 
sport Making stadiums all- 
seater not only improved the 
game's image, but it also made 
clubs treat supporters like 
customers and not simply as 
terrace fodder. 

Then, more importantly, . 
came the formation of the 
Premier League and the injec- 
tion of hundreds of minions of 
pounds - £670m for th& next 
four seasons alone - from 
BSkyB in return for exclusive 
rights to broadcast live games. 
Football has been dragged info 
the satellite age. 

With the money came the 
big-name players from abroad, 
increased attendances - up 33 
per cent in 10 years - and a 
huge growth in sales of dub 
merchandise. Manchester Utd . 
alone shifts more than £20m 
worth of branded goods, from 
mugs to its own lager. Across 
all 92 dubs, the figure runs 
into hundreds of milli ons of 
pounds. 

CruriaQy, it is this money, 
together with catering and 
conference incomes, that 
now has City investors dueling 
far the first time. 

In the past, results on the 
pitch could lead to wild fluc- 
tuations in the share prices 
of the six quoted dubs - Man- 
chester Utd; Tottenham Hot- 
spur, Celtic, Chelsea, Preston 
North End and - MilfwaJJ. 
These, with Leeds Utd, whose 
owners, Caspian, are stock- 
market listed, have a total 


By Steve Boggan 



said Juson Hargaden of 
Deloitte & Touche. “But even 
the Premiership dubs are 
divided between the big dubs 
like Manchester Utd, Liver- 
pool, Spurs. Everton and 
Arsenal, who have big crowds 
and lots of supporters, and the 
others who are struggling to 
keep up." 

So what does the future 
hold? Where will the drive for 
profit drag the English game? 
Onwards and upwards, say the 
optimist**. Into a financial mire, 
say the cynics. 

The next big development 
will he pay-per-view channels 
owned by the clubs. You may 
no longer be able lo lake your 
son tothe game - if you did. 
you wouldn’t get much change 
out of £M) - but, with the 
expansion of cable and fibre 


Tbotball is big business. When Manchester United 
chairman Martin Edwards said he might consider selling 
the dub, he hinted that bidding should start at £400m’ 


market value in the region 
of£670m. 

“Large investors have been 
waiting in the wings to see what 
happens with football, but now 
they are coming in and buy- 
ing,” said Victoria Wearing, 
assistant director of the Share 
Centre, a telephone trading 
service. “They used to be 
frightened off by the volatility 
of share prices because of on- 
the-pitch results, whereas now 
there is more stability because 
of the off-the-pitch business.” 

And it isn't only the big 
City types who are buying. 
Small investors, too, are grab- 
bing apiece of their favourite 
dub. Since the Share Centre 
ret up its football investors’ ser- 


vice last February, sales have 
increased by 700 per cent. 

. So, all the Premiership dubs 
are now rich, right? Wrong. 
Last season, the downside 
of the big time began to bite. 
In the search for more success, 
bigger crowds, higher televi- 
sion fees and a greater income 
from merchandising — the 
upwards spiral achieved by 
Manchester Utd - dubs were 
forced to spend more than 
ever before on players. 

. Between them, the 92 Pre- 
mier and Football League 
clubs spent £1 10m on transfer 
fees - a record More than 
£30m went to buy foreign play- 
ers. But that wasn't the end of 
the story. Across the four divi- 


sions, the wages bill raced 
ahead of inflation, rising by 14 
per cent to create a total pay 
packet of £243 m. And in the 
Premier League, wages inc- 
reased by 22 per cent Some 
Premiership players - like the 
£15m Newcastle striker Alan 
Shearer- can command wages 
m excess of £20.000 a week 

Transfer fees and higher 
wages forced many dubs - 
even some in the Premiership 
- into the red. Across the 
board, English clubs made a 
pre-tax loss of £14.Im from a 
total income of £468m. 

Even Everton, one of the 
richest elute in the country, 
fell £9.4m into the red after 
splashing out £ 12.7m on play- 


ers. And it's tougher still in the 
lower divisions. Only 20 per 
cent of dubs in the First, Sec- 
ond and Third Divisions made 
a profit The future for them 
looks grim as the Premier 
League continues to increase 
its share of all football income. 

“It may well be that clubs in 
the lower divisions have to 
go semi-professional and, at 
some point in the future, they 
may form regional leagues." 


optic technology, you will be 
able to have games beamed 
into your home live on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. At between 
£5 and £1H a game to view, the 
clubs stand to make a idrtuue. 

After that, at some point in 
the next century, the experts 
predict that the superelubs’ 
insatiable appetite for more 
money and more glamour will 
lead to the formation of a 
Euro-league. When that hap- 
pens, the future for the likes 
of Grimsby doesn't look prom- 
ising. And. unless you have 
deep pockets or regular access 
lo the world of corporate en- 
tertaining, you can forget going 
to away matches. 

The fans, those who remem- 
ber standing for a liver in the 
pouring rain, will again be the 
ones who lose out. The games 
will be televised - probably 
pay-per-view - and gate prices, 
which have already risen by 300 
per cent in the past 10 years, 
will go up further. 

“Clubs have never treated 
fans welL" said David Blau of 
the Football Supporters Asso- 
ciation. “But now they are tak- 
ing advantage. Among football 
fans, there is a brand loyalty 
that Coca-Cola would kill for. 
Your team can lose, you can be 
given lousy seating, blocked 
views, poor toilets and dread- 
ful catering facilities but you 
will still go back because it is 
your team. 

“Now that they have 
improved conditions, they are 
taking advantage by hiking up 
gale prices and worrying more 
about corporate hospitality 
than true supporters getting in 
to see their heroes. 

“They exploit fans’ loyalty 
and they'll carry on exploiting 
it because they know they 
can. They know it goes way 
beyond rational behaviour. It's 
true love." 
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s Margaret Thatcher 
quietly celebrates her 
__71st birthday lomor- 
the rejoicing could be 
marred by a small shadow. 

After 11 years in office, and 
more than five years after John 
Major succeeded her at Num- 
ber 10, Baroness Thatcher has 
come to a rather grim conclu- 
sion - that all is not as rosy as 
Tbry Cabinet ministers might 
have had us believe in Bourne- 
mouth this week, 
w The woman who once sog- 
9 gened that there was no such 

1 thing as society -as opposed to 
the . fam ilies and individuals 
who thrived, or merely sur- 
vived, within it — made a very 
sombre speech last month. 

She told the Institute of 
United Slates Studies, in Lon- 
don: “Liberty decays in an 
atmosphere where all is permit- 
ted and nothing is prohibited. 
The resulting permissive society 
is in fact no society at alL” 
Savour the words: let them 
marinate the mind Soak them 
in and feel the bile rise. But, as 
you might expect of Lady 
Thatcher, there is more where 
that came from. She never did 
anything by halves. 

“Wfe have witnessed a coars- 
ening of everything from art to 
muse to literature to film. But 
for some people, there seems to 
^ - be nothing beyondtbe pale - for 

jSSAhem, freedom huso limits. _ 
w % ‘"The-younger generation is 
being reared in a morally cor- 
rosive atmosphere where 4hey 
are taught that .anything- goes. 
There is 4io devotion of the 



merely lo shock or to appeal 
onlv to our most base instincts.” 


Her regime 
was built oil 
the use of 
ruthless: 
freedoms, so 
just who is 
Baroness 
Thatcher, to 
complain 
about the 
‘resulting 
permissive - 
society 1 , asks 
Anthony 
Bevins 


Coming from the woman 
who used to pretend that some 
of her own Government’s 
bjggest Wundere had nothing to 
do with hex; bid were always the . 
fault of people who had kept 
her in the dark, this balderdash 
should not surprise us. 

But it is curious that she lim- 
its the “coarsening of every- 
thing” to tbe world of art and 
culture- Why not politics, too? 


she not bear some responsibil- 
ity for that? - ■ 

After all,, was not Thatch- 
erism characterised by the 
unbridled use of power- power 
without limits - to beat up and 
beat down the perceived enemy 
within? 

. ff anything goes, where did 
that come from? Who was it 
that appealed to' “our most 
base instincts" — the money- 
grubbing, devfl-take-the-hind- 
most culture in whidi theshop- 
doorway homeless and the , 
privatised utility “fat cats" 
emerged as abiding monu- 
ments to Thatcherism? 

What a cheek, what gall 
what brass neck. For Thatcher 
of all people to turn round and . 
wonder where all this came 
from is too much. 

But it has tobe remembered 
that Lady Thatcher actually 
believed the myth that was 
spun by her. acolytes.- 

Recently asked to. identify 
John Major's greatest achieves 
men t, one of his closest Cabinet 
allies, Ian Tang, President of- the 
Board ofTrade, said: “Building 


on Margaret Thatcher's great 
achievements.” 

That rather begged the ques- 
tion - yes, but just what were 
her great achievements? “Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s great achieve- 
ment," according to Lang, “was 
to start the modernisation of 
Britain, to liberate the enter- 
prise of the British people, to 
remove the dead hand of the 
state, and to give freedom its 
head." 

- Malcolm Rjfland, the Ruogn 
Secretary, put it rather more 
reflectively -and accurately - in 
his Centre for Policy Studies lec- 
ture in Bournemouth on Thurs- 
day night. 

. “We have restored our 
national self-confidence,” he 
said. “In the early years of this 
Conservative Government, we 
achieved that by showing iron 
resolve over the Falkland 



the British disease at home, i 
mins ting in the government 
being prepared to face up to, 
and m the end face down, the 
year-long miners’ strike." 

It is curious that a man who 
appears as civilised as Mr 
Rifldnd, an Edinburgh lawyer 
of moderate Tory tendencies, 
should volunteer a link between 
the F&lklands and the min ers* 
strike. 

For some of those who were 
closest to Margaret Thatcher in 

the eatfyyears - those who cre- 
ated. Thatcherism before she 
even knew it existed - grew to 
detest the style that emerged 
from the two “wars" - against 
the Argies and the miners. 

Observing her at _ close quar- 


■ lets, over some years, they wit- 
nessed the way in which Mar- 
garet Thatcher began to lash 
out at all-comers, using vari- 
ously the gun, the baton and 
then the handbag against all 
opponents - even those within 
her own Cabinet. 

If she could take on and beat 
the Argentinians and the min- 
ers, there could be no stopping 
her. The might of the Soviet 
Union, the back-door socialism 
of Brussels, the socialism of 
British Labour - all became tar- 
gets, which she hit with varying 
degrees of accuracy. 

But she became indiscrimi- 
nate. Hiking on local govern- 
ment with the poll tax rather 
missed the target, although she 
would never admit it. She did 
subsequently admit that the - 
Single European Act. with its 
sacrifice of sacred sovereignty 
to Ihe free market, was a sacri- 
fice too far. 

There has never been any 
apology, however. That is not 
her style. Thatcherism never 
made mistakes; it was seamless, 
pure, perfect. 

Rampant and excessive trade 
union power was curbed; mono- 
lithic and impersonal nation- 
alised industries were priva- 
tised. They were replaced by 
rampant -and excessive man- 
agement power to put people 
on insecure, short-term, part- 
time, low-pay contracts -and by 
equally monolithic and imper- 
sonal privatised industries. 

And, as The Independent has 
revealed, there is pitiful little 
left to show for all prr>atised 
industry revenues, North Sea oil 


revenues, high-level public sec- 
tor borrowing and debt, and the 
record peaks of personal tax 
burden that have accompanied 
the years of “modernisation". 

But if one symbolic action 
illustrates Thatcherism more 
than any other, it is the way in 
which the teachers were treated. 
It was as Secretary of State for 
Edu catio n in the Heath admin- 
istration that Margaret 
Thatcher came to public atten- 
tion when she cut free milk for 
secondary schools and earned 
the title “Thatcher, Milk 
Snatcher". She never seemed to 
have much time for teachers, 
and it showed when she became 
Prime Minister in 1979. 

Over the years, she treated 
them like scum, with a contempt 
they did not deserve. If the edu- 
cation system was not delivering, 
it was their fault. Derided, 
scorned, spurned and publicly 
vilified, the teachers were just 
one more Thatcher target. 
Because they were more vul- 
nerable than other groups, they 
got a specially good kicking. 

Then Tories wonder why 
some children are unruly, why 
some parents show no respect 
for the teachers. Remember. It 
only takes some children and 
some parents to go bolshie for 
the whole system to break 
down. 

So, happy birthday Lady 
Thatcher. Perhaps you will have 
time tomorrow to reflect that il 
is easier to destroy than to build. 
You destroyed more than you 
built. Having smashed the bot- 
tle on so many heads, it is no use 
now crying over spilt milk. 
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Pru among big insurers giving poor value 



Peter Davis: Pru tarries 
amongst highest chargers 


Niccicum 

ksuxance companies with the 
Nggest market share often sell 
worst value life and pension 
products to their clients, ac- 
cording to new research for the 
Independent. 

_ Successful and high -charping, 
life companies include Pru- 
dential and Royal Insurance, 
wftich' recently merged with 
Sun A ll ianc e , another expensive 
company. 

Research carried out by John. 
Chapman, a former official allhe 
Office of Fair T rading, suggests 
that some companies win new 
business through employing 
large sales rather than by offcr- 


— e between quality of products 
and success in the marketplace 
is an extremely loose one. 

Companies which sell pre- 
dominantly through indepen- 

Standard Life and Norwich 
Union, are among- the cheapest 
Only one among the cheap- 
est companies. Equitable Lire, 
which sells solely through its 
own salaried sales force, is also 
in the top rank on sales. Equi- 
table, whose managing director 
is Roy Ranson, won 2437m of 
premium income last year. 

A large slice of this comes 
through its dominance of the 
market for additional voluntary 


contribution schemes to com- 
pany pensions, of which it has 
a 50 per cent slice. 

Figures from Money Man- 
agement , a specialist magazine, 
show that Prudential, whose 
chief executive is Peter Davis, 
grabbed £446m of new annu- 
alised premium income in 1995, 
more than any other insurer. 

Yet the company’s charges 
are among the highest In the in- 
dustry, according to a new mea- 
suring yardstick developed by 
Mr Chapman for the OFT His 
system shows the Pru as having 
a below-average rating across its 
range of products. 

The OFT-backed measure- 
ment follows new rules, intro- 


duced in 1995, that force the in- 
durtiy to disdose hw much they 
charge on the products they sell. 

His survey comes as the in- 
dustry faces a new pressure for 
reform. The BBCs Panorama 
programme on Monday is set to 
show that company charging 
structures are still too opaque 
and people do not understand 
if they are being over-charged. 

Mr Chapman’s system ex- 
amines how much is charged by 
a company if a person wants to 
surrender a product or transfer 
a pension in the early years, The 
same is done mid-way through 
a policy and at the end. Com- 
panies are allocated a rating 
from A to C, where C is below 


average and A is excellent. 

Prudential-received a CCC- 
rating meaning that the charges 
it levies are heavy throughout 
the life of its policies. 

Separate figures collated .by 
Monet Marketing, another spe- 

rialiBt magazine, show that some- 
one taking out a with-profits 
penaon with the Pru pays annual 
chargesofl5 per cent of the val- 
ue of a fund over 25 years: This 
risesto 4j6 per cent over lOyeaots. 

Royal Insurance and Sun Al-' 
fiance, now Royal & Sun Al- 
liance, won more than £150ni in 
annualised premium income 
last year. On the same pension 
product, the companies charge 
between 2 and 215 per cent a 


year over lOyeais and 4.1 to 4.S 
per cent of a fund’s value each 
year over 25 years. 

■ About half of premium in- 
come was brought- in by both 
companies’ salesfoices and tied 
agency operations. 

Other companies which suc- 
cessfully attract large volumes of 
policyholders funds include 
“bancassurere” set up by high 
street banks. Barclays Life, 
which took £S9.8m last year, 
plaefag it in the top 20. nanriwty 
pipped NatVfest, Black Horae. 
Abbey National, Midland and 
TSB, all of whom rtill vacuumed 
up targe amounts in premiums. 

Details in the Money Pages, 
Tbe Long Weekend 





Roy Ranson: Equitable Life 
offers lowest charges 


Pound at strongest 
level for two years 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The pound surged yesterday to 
its highest level for nearly two 
years, propelled by expecta- 
tions that a booming economy 
will mean higher interest rates 
and by post-Tory conference 
euphoria. 

As John Major pledged to cut 
taxes and increase health 
spending, the pound climbed 
above DM2.41 for the first 


GROWTH PflOSPECTS 

Are you more or less opferKflc 
now about the growith prospect 
tor yore business lor the next 
12 months than you were 3 
months ago 7 


time since January 1995. It 
ended the day nearly two pfen- 
nigs hjgher at DM2.4124. and 
its index against a range of cur- 
rencies added 0.6 points to 
reach 87.8. 

The financial markets are 
now betting that base rates 
will increase before the likely 
election date, following disap- 
pointing inflation figures on 
Thursday. Indeed, futures 
prices point to a quarter-point 
rise in interest rates to 6 per 
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cent before the new year and 
a further rise to 6.5 per cent by 
next summer. 

Tbe change of view about in- 
terest rate policy reflects the 
mounting evidence that the 
pace of growth is picking up. 
Minutes of last month’s meet- 
ing between Eddie GeOTge, 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and Kenneth Clarke. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
published this week revealed 
that the Bank thinks there is a 
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Small companies set 
for a buoyant future 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Smaller company bosses are 
more confident about growth 
prospects than at any time in the 
past two years amid signs that 
the buoyancy of the consumer 
sector is poised to spill over into 
general industrial businesses. 
Earnings growth of almost 20 
per cent a year for the next two 
years is expected to coincide 
with continued low inflation to 
create a strong background for 
smaller company shares. 

Those are some of the find- 
ings of the latest SBC Warburg 
smaller company survey, which 
shows a marked upturn in con- 


fidence over the past six months 
since the last twice-yeariy study. 
Among general industrial com- 
panies. more than one in two 
businesses say they have become 
more confident over the past 12 
mouths. A balance of one in five 
expects orders to be easier to se- 
cure and more companies are- 
reporting increased output. 

The improvement in senti- 
ment reported by 332 heads of 
companies with market values 
of under £350m follows a long: 
period of destocking which 
squeezed margins in many busi- 
nesses and resulted in a steady 
downgrading of profits forecasts 
during the current year and a 
spate of profits warnings. 


Warburg’s Richard Hickin- 
botham mid Darren. Winder 
said the strength of responses 
in the survey made them much 
more confident that bullish 
forecasts for 1997 and 1998 
would be maintained. War- 
burg’s average forecast for its 
smaller companies predicts an 
18 per cent earnings per share 
increase next year and 17 per 
cent during the following year. 
Latest estimates are that earn- 
ings will have grown 7 percent 
this year. 

That compares with fore- 
casts of under 7 per cent earn- 
ings growth for FTSE 100 
constituent com pani es and 13 
per cent for the FTSE 250. 


“significant risk” of missing 
the inflation target if the Chan- 
cellor does not tighten mone- 
tary polity. 

Official figures on Thursday 
showed that the underlying in- 
flation rate increased last 
month. It was 2.9 per cent in 
September, up from 2.8 per 
cent, compared with the 15 per 
cent target 

The political mood also 
helped to propel the pound up- 
wards yesterday. Traders said 
that overseas investors seemed 
to like the outcome of the 
Conservative Party conference. 

Chris Turner, currency 
strategist at BZW, said: “There 
has been a fair amount of over- 
seas interest in sterling since 
Tory Blair visited the US. That 
makes it a bit surprising that in- 
vestors reacted well to the 
Tories this week, but they did.” 

He warned that investor 
sentiment might shift back tbe 
other way, especially if the 
financial markets also conclude 
that their interest rate expec- 
tations are overdone. 

Figures on US inflation and 
retail sales yesterday suggested 
there would be no pressure on 
the Federal Reserve to change 
interest rates on the other side 
of the Atlantic 

Prices charged by man- 
ufacturers at the factory gate 
rose G.2 per cent last month to 
a level Z9 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. This was 
lower than the previous month 
and less than analysts had 
expected. 

“Core" producer prices, ex- 
cluding the volatile food and 
energy components, have risen 
only 1.4 per cent during tbe past 
12 months. Higher energy and 
gasoline prices, reflecting the 
higher price of crude oiL ex- 
plained the difference between 
the core and headline rates. 

There was a big increase in 
retail sales in September. But 
the impact of the 0.7 per cent 
rise was offset by a big 
downward revision to the 
August sales figure. The Com- 
merce Department changed its 
initial estimate of a 02 per cent 
increase to a 0.2 per cent drop 
instead. 



Cliveden, the fledgling luxury hotels 
group, has returned to Its roots with 
the £&5m acquisition of the Royal 
Crescent Hotel in Bath (above) from 
Queens Moat Houses, writes Magnus 
Grimond. The hotel was acquired for 
£187,000 in 1979 by a company 
controlled by John Tham, John Lewis 
and James Crathome, three of the .. 
principals behind Cliveden, before 


being sold for £7.5m in 1987 to Nor- 
folk Capital, the hotel group which - 
Queens Moat acquired in 1990. 

. Cliveden came to the stock market 
earlier this year with the aim of de- 
veloping a chain of exclusive hotels 
based on the stately home formerly - 
owned by the Astor family. The group 
said Cliveden had raised room rates 
by an averse of 5.5 per cent to 


£245 since 1987, compared with 
just 1.7 per cent to £113m at the 
Royal Crescent over the past nine 
years. But it had confidence a 
“material increase’* in room rates 
could be achieved following a refur- 
bishment to be completed by next 
autumn. Cliveden’s shares were • 
unchanged at 74.5p yesterday. 

Photograph: Charlie Varley/SW News 


City salaries increase by 25% 


JILL TREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 

The City's high flyers are being 
lured to new employers by 
promises of basic salary in- 
creases of around 25 per cent 
and for the first time in 10 years 
there is demand for staff in all 
areas of financial services, ac- 
cording to a leading firm of City 
headhunters. 

Jonathan Wren’s October 
survey of pay scales in the City 
shows that the average age of 
chief dealers in the treasury 
markets is 32 and their average 
salary is £106,897. 

That is the most baric com- 
pensation package and does 
not include the much-coveted 
bonuses which can double pay 
deals. 

NatWest which this week 


acquired the investment bou- 
tique Hambro Magan, is 
thought to have tied 120 senior 
staff in tbe combined corporate 
finance arm with golden hand- 
cuffs worth £Lm apiece. 

So for, 19% has been an ex- 
cellent year for the City. Stock 
markets have rallied and a 
bumper crop of mergers and ac- 
quisitions has generated much 
activity among foe corporate fi- 
nanciers who arrange foe deals. 

And more and more top- 
ranking professionals are 
prepared to leave their jobs in 
foe middle of foe financial year 
by guaranteed bonuses, de- 
signed to compensate them for 
any pay-out they would have 
received by their previous 
employer. 

These guarantees usually last 
for only foe first year and only 


in exceptional circumstances 
extend beyond that. 

“Generally speaking, when 
they move they get a rise of 15 
to 25 per cent which is why you 
are seeing quite a lot of people 
moving,” said Roger Steare. 
chief executive of Jonathan 
Wren. In contrast, staff who stay 
with their employers are likely 
to see pay rises of 3 to 5 per cent. 

“Demand is present right 
across the board That’s foe rest 
time we’ve seen that since Big 
Bang,” Mr Steare said. 

The Jonathan Wren survey 
shows that a chief treasury 
dealer with 10 years’ experience 
is likely to be earning a basic 
salary of £165.436. 

Foreign exchange dealers 
with one year’s experience, 
aged around 24, earn an aver- 
age salary of £50,007. With 10 


veara* experience, the dealer w ill 
be earning £104.727. 

Options dealers in foreign ex- 
change earn £53.045 with one 
year’s experience but dose lo 
£100,000 after ten years in the 
markets. 

In capital markets, a syndicate 
official can expect lo earn 
£t»0.778 with five years’ experi- 
ence. A gilts trader with one 
year’s experience, aged 31. is If, . 
earning £53.675. A researcher. ’ ■ 
average age 26 with one year’s 
experience, earns £31.890. 

Equities traders, with one 
year’s experience, are earning 
£43,194, while sales staff are 
earning £36.903. 

Mergers and acquisitions 
professionals with one year’s ex- 
perience are earning ’£47.400, 
rising by £20.000 with 10 rears' 
experience. 


Names up in arms as Lloyd’s sends out writs 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 

Dissident names reacted with 
fury yesterday to writs issued by 
Lloyd's of London in foe insur- 
ance market's drive to recoup a 
lout of £5Q0m in unpaid bills. 

“I'm absolutely and com- 
pletely incensed and enraged," 
said Sally Noel yesterday, after 
receiving a demand for 
£297,000 from Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd's is seeking lo recover 
money from around 1,800 
names who have refused lo ac- 
cept Lloyds’s £3.2bn compen- 
sation deal for losses incurred 


by foe market in recent years. 
Altogether 127 individuals have 
received a total of 207 writs un- 
der foe Lloyd's debt collection 
programme. Some face two 
separate demands, one for cen- 
tral fund debt and another for 
general losses. 

David Harris, a leader of the 
newly formed dissident in- 
vestors’ group, the United 
Names Organisation (UNO), 
has received two writs, which to- 
gether total a “six-figure sura”. 

"UNO has been set up with 
the specific intention of de- 
fending names against these 


writs. Now we can lodge our de- 
fence and go in with a counter- 
claim.” said Mr Harris. 

As for his own writ, be said: 
“These are crazy figures, they 
haven’t been audited, they are 
all wrong. They have just been 
plucked almost out of foe air.” 

Mr Harris said he had heard 
several names had been served 
with writs demanding more 
thanflm. 

Mis NoeL co-chairman of 
UNO, was “very angry" when 
she received her wric "How 
dare Mr Rowland [chairman of 
Lloyd’s] serve me a writ. I'm in- 



up. I will fight Mr Rowland to 
foe death.” 

Sue Dingwall, a partner with 
solicitors Dibb Lupton Alsop, 
is part of foe Lloyd's debt col- 
lection team which sent out foe 
writs. She said yesterday: “This 
is a rolling process. We have 
started with UK names. Next 
week we will continue with 
other UK and overseas names. 
We heme m have our first judge- 
ment before Christmas.'’ 
Lloyd’s sent warning letters 


at the beginning of foe month 
to those about to receive writs. 
Many bad then written back to 
Dibb Lupton, Lloyd's or their 
agents, seeking a resolution, she 
said. According to Lloyd’s, 
about 60 dissidents have sought 
talks after receiving foe letters. 

A “proportion” had paid up, 
said Ms Dingwall, one being a 
payment for £59,000. Mr Har- 
ris said he heard of some peo- 
ple paying up when faced with 
a writ "These are frightening 
tactics by Lloyd’s," he said. 

Mrs Noel said that those 
who had signed up to tbe 


years' 

hide 


Lloyd’s restructuring had aban- 
doned their rights to legal re- 
dress - She said that in two 
;ars’ time if Equitas, foe ve- 
for Lloyds’s past claims, 
was insolvent "as Im sure it will 
be,” they would regret signing. 

“These crippling demands 
will drive more people to 
suicide." she said. 

Catherine MacKenzie Smith, 

another official of UNO, said 
that names receiving writs 
should contact UNO. “We are 
passing these writs on directly 
to our solicitor, David Fireman, 
and our two OCs." 
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Bid rumours lift 
Man United 


TOM STEVENSON 

Private investors piled into 
Manchester United shares yes- 
terday in anticipation of a bid 
for the football club, ignoring 
blanket denials from rumoured 
suitors and a statement from the 
company that tt had received no 
approaches. The shares closed 
61p higher at 5 1 3.5 p. 

institutions were understood 
to have taken profits on foe 
shares, which have soared from 
imder 200p at the beginning of 
the year, using the surge of 
interest from small investors to 
lighten their holding. Volumes 
exceeded half a million shares 
yesterday, unusually active 
trading for the slock. 

The rapid rise in United’s 
shares has panfy reflected the 
potential profits expected to 
flow from a lucrative new* tele- 
vision deal with BSkyB, bul it 
has largely been fuelled by 
takeover speculation. 

The rumour mill received a 
boost yesterday by a newspaper 
article quoting Martin Edwards, 
chief executive, as saying: “Anv 
successful company is 'an at- 
tractive takeover prospecL Peo- 
ple are going lo lookal it. so it 
could well be the subject of 
more takeover proposals.” 

The speculation took the 
market capitalisation of foe 


club to over £3O0m where it 
remained despite a statement 
pouring cold water on the 
rumours: “We have noted the re- 
cent media coverage suggesting 
that Manchester United has re- 
ceived an approach which mav 
lead to an offer being made fur 
the company. The board is not 
aware of any proposals.” 

United is understood in have 
rejected a takeover bid from 
publishing group VC1 earlier 
this year which valued 1 he club 
al £300m. The company made 
no announcement about those 
talks at the time, claiming that 
they did not const iiitfc a formal 
approach, despite foe apparent 
financial backing of HSBC. 

The most recent speculation 
has linked the brewer VVhil- 
hread and the television and 
leisure group Granada with the 
club, although both companies 
have denied any involvement. 

A spokesman for Whitbread 

uii- rc l x,n k complete 
nihbish. We would kwe to buv 
utc dub but we have as nwnv 
beer drinkers in Liverpool 
Newcastle and Chelsea.” Grana- 
da is known lo be interested in 
aevetapmga maga/me ictaeann 
Channel with die dub. bul it is 
Thought In he ton bu» digesting 
ns recent purchase of Forte to 
contemplate a move mi 
Manchester United, 
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Pro- 



is speaking out at last 


JEREMY WARNER 


‘Monetary union 
is an act of faith. 
Until it is tried, it is 
hard to tell what its 
effects might be' 


O ne of the oddest and most disturbing 
thing about European Monetary TT mnn 
is just how little serious analysis and debate 
rthasgenerated. This in itself may seem an 
oda thing to say about an issue winch is al- 
ways in the headlines, is making, a reason- 
able fist of destroying the Conservative 
™iy , and has even been known to cause the 
odd bar-room brawl But if you t frftrfr about 
it, it is true. The debate is conducted almost 
entirely at a political level both here and on 
the Continent. 

The argument here in Britain is between 
those who want to be a part of Europe and 
those who don’t; on the Continent, EMU s 
an act of faith, a way of binding Europe 
together to ensure that never again will there 
be war or dissension between nations. Etui 
look for the serious economic analysis and 
polemic, and there’s hardly any. Certainly 
there’s nothing to compare with the rwphmi 
report on the likely effects of the single 
European market. 

In part (his is because EMU is indeed an 

act of faith. Until it is tried, it is hard to tell 
what its effects might be. We know that it 
will involve a not insignificant reduction in 
transaction costs, but we don’t know much 
about its other economic effects. Nor do we 
really know whether it is possible to have 
both monetary union and, as envisaged, a 
continuation of independent na tinnjaHfcrai 
and social policies. 


The questions are asked, but hardly ever 
is there a serious attempt to answer them. 
On the latter question, for instance, you 
either believe it will be possible or that lt 
wont; the debate rarely rises above this sim- 

to hear that big business^ which coostitu^ 
one of the few pro-EMU lobbies in Britain, 
is planning to step up its efforts to air these 
issues. 

Niali FitzGerald, newly appointed chair- 
man of Unilever, is planning a full frontal 
attack on the anti-EMU brigade, which wfll 
be delivered from a businessman’s per- 
spective in a Chatham House speech next 
week. At its conference next month, the CBI 
promises a Euro debate, with David Simon, 
chairman of BP, and Peter Sutherland, 
chairman and managing director of Gold- 
man Sachs (Europe), putting the case in 
favour of EMU. So as not to alienate its 
strong anti-EMU constituency, the CBI is 
lining up John Redwood and Sir John 
Hoskyns to put the other side of the case. 

Mr FitzGerald makes an obvious cham- 
pion of EMU. For a start, he’s Irish. He also 
runs acompany which is as strongly Dutch 
as it is British. Unilever is owned by two 
holding companies, one British and one 
Dutch, but it is run as a unified whole. If Hol- 
land were in, but Britain out, it would cre- 
ate the most horrendous problems. Fur- 
thermore, if the economic consequences of 


out were bad enough, then Unilever’s 
used mutual equaEsatioa pad might 
have to be called on; assets would have to 
be transferred from the Dutch company to 
support the British. 

Mr FitzGerald's concerns about being out 
go beyond these specific practical difficul- 
ties, however. At present all Unilever toilet 
soap for the European market is produced 
from a factory near Liverpool That strategy 
and others like it will have to be rethought 
if Britain stays out 

Mr FitzGerald is only one of the most 
vocal In a growing body of business opin- 
ion. Slowly but surely, the pro-EMU busi- 
ness lobby is emerging from the closet. It is 
easy to see why this is such a painful and dif- 
ficult process. There can scarcely have 
been a more pro-business administration - 
not since the last century anyway — than the 
one that has ruled Britain for the past 17 
years. And yet as the rest of Europe hur- 
tles down the path of monetary union, the 
Government becomes progressively more 
Euro-sceptic. There are nowjnst two pro- 
EMU politicians left in the Cabinet, Ken- 
neth Clarke and Michael Heseltme, and 
even they feel constrained in what they say. 
In public at least, they are gagged. The rest 
have run for cover. Even Michael Howard, 
once upon a time a convinced pro-Euro- 
pean, now speaks the language of the rabid 
Euro-sceptic. 


In these circumstances, it doesn t seem 
surprising that business too should hold its 
tongue and hedge its bets. Rarely does it pay 
to bite the hand that feeds you. All the Same, 
a number of our leading multinationals are 
beginning to feel distinctly uncomfortable 
about their rabbii-likc position, held in the 
glare of EMU’s headlights. More of them 
are planning to speak out. 

T here has also been a subtle, but quite sig- 
nificant shift in their position in recent 
months. Up until now, the pro-EMU view 
in Britain has generally been of the half-heart- 
ed variety espoused by Lord Kingsdown’s 
committee on monetary union. Horribly sim- 
plified. it goes something like this; wc'rc not 
really -sure whether EMU is a good thing or 
not but what we are sure of is that if it does 
go ahead and we are not in it. then that will 
Be bad for Britain. In other words; if you can't 
heat them, join them. 

The new view , championed by business 
leaders such as Mssrs Fitzgerald and Simon, 
is much more positively pro-EMU. EMU is 
a good thing, we should definitely be in from 
the start the consequences would be dire if 
we were not. As always, the message has to 
be exaggerated to drive the point home. And 
yet it is still tempered up to a point. 

Most of us British exponents of monetary 1 [ 
union are still worried about the timetable, j 
An alarming degree of fudge is required to i 


meet these very light self-imposed deadlines- 
Even accepting that the Maastricht criteria 
define an adequate degree of convergence, 
which in itself is debatable, the massaging 
of national accounts qoiog on makes it highly 
questionable that the required convergence 
is being achieved. If as a consequence, 
EMU falls apart within a few years of Start 
up. that will be the end of if, if not for good, 
certainly for a generation or more. 

So if you believe in EMU. which many of 
our world-class companies do, then it is by 
no means a contradiction to think that we 
are ako raming much too swiftly towards it- 
The fact that we are is a Fran co-German 

mistake. Helmut Kohl, the German chan- 
cellor. wouldn't be caught dead admitting it, 
of course, but close 'observers of these 
things have noted an ever so slight shift in 
his position in recent months. Egged on by 
the Bundesbank, guardian of the strong 
Dcuischmark. it is just remotely possible he 
is preparing to adjust his position and put 
back the timetable a year or two. 

That may be wishful thinking, of course, 
but ii shouldn’t stop our leading companies 
arguing for it. We cannot afford U) botch 
something as important as this. If, as a Bril 
it is hard to say this with much conviction, 
that is only because wc all still feel too much 
like the outsider, proselytising about some- 
body ekes club. If we said it us committed 
Europeans, then wc might actually get heard. 
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Bloomberg to run 
24-hour news 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Bloomberg, the financial data 
company, is to launch a 24- hour 
all-news channel in the UK 
next year, as part of the BSkyB 
digital multichannel package. 

The company, owned 70 per 
cent by former merchant banker 
Michael Bloomberg, is also lin- 
ing up European deals to carry 
localised versions of its television 


service, which is already avail- 
able in the US. A French- 
language service will be 
launched on 18 November as 
part of the Canal Plus package. 

Bloomberg-branded televi- 
sion is already broadcast on a 
limited basis in Che UK, 
including on Sky News. But the 
24-hour format will be made 
possible by the greatly ex- 
jded capacity afforded by 
'tyB’s digital satellite service, 


Sky prepares to launch 
a * digital television boxes 


BSkyB is poised to announce the 
launch ofits set-top box for dig- 
ital satellite, and wOl select 
three manufacturers to supply 
tiie equipment within twoweds, 
writes Mathew Horsman. Pace 
Mi cro techno logy is expected.to 
he a pre f erred suppHec 
The boxes, which will allow 
subscribers to receive Sky’s 
digital television service, wOl 
also include a high-speed mo- 
dem for Internet connection. 
BSkyB has die backing or tele- 
coms giant BT and Barclays 
Bank. BSkyB hopes to attract 
the help of manufacturers and 


retailers to ensure the bones 
cost no more than £200, despite 
indications that the current 
retail price for similar equip- 
ment is about £400. 

- BSkyB has developed a dual- 
track strategy to sell digital 
equipment through the high 
street and to supply boxes 
directly to analogue customers 
who wairt to upgrade to digital 
The company is eager to 
protect its 3.8 mflttctn analogue 
subscriber base, even as It 
attempts to convert as manyas 
possible to the new digital 
service. 


due to be launched in the 
autumn of 1997. 

Sky is expected to launch with 
at least 100 channels, adding 
other services over time. In 
addition to its analogue range, 
which is likely to migrate to the 
digital platform. Sky has signed 
dealswth other broadcasters Lo 
join the digital bouquet in time 
for the launch. 

There are also plans to offer 
pay-per-view sport and films, as 
well as Internet connections 
and electronic banking. 

The Bloomberg television 
channel will be produced in 
London, at the company’s City 
offices. Mr Bloomberg, who 
confirmed the digital plans in an 
interview with the Independent , 
conceded that television 
revenues are likely to be small 
next to the £930m the company 
earned last year from the sale 
of its terminals and related 
finan cial information services. 

*Ifs hard to see what you 
might call the media businesses 
generating anything like the 
business that the terminals 
generate,” Mr Bloomberg said. 
“That part of our business is 
growing at 30 per cent We’d 
nave to be awmDy successful at 
television to' come close to 
thaL" 



plans to 
float on 


# 


TOM STEVENSON 

-City Editor 

Magestic Wine, the UKs largest 
wme warehouse chain, is plan- 
ning a flotation on the Alter- 
. native Investment Market next 
month to fond expansion of its 
59 outlets out of the company's 
south of England heartland 
Raising £2m of hew money, 
the flotation will put a value of 
about £20m. on the company, 
which will be 70 per cenl-owned 
by John Apthorp, the 61 -year- 
old founder of JBejam, who ran 
the freezer stores group, for 20 
years until its. acquisition by. 
. Iceland in 1989. 

Majestic, which mack: operat- 
ing profits before exceptional 
items of £1^4m in the year to 
April from sales of £40;lm, 

. emerged from the combination 
of Majestic Wine Warehouses 
with Wizard Wine, formerly 
■ part- of Iceland in 1991. It ac- 

- counts for just under 2 per 
cent of the still wine sold in 

; Britain and 6 per cent of cham- 
pagne sales. 

Majestic differentiates itself 

from high street off-licences and 

supermarkets with an emphasis 

oh customer service - 80 per 
cent ofits staff are graduates- 
a wide stock range, on-site pok- 
ing, die ability to taste wines 
every day and free delivery. 

Since 1994, pre-exceptional 
.profits have grown from 
£449,000. Pro-forma earnings 
per share of 3.9p that year 
grew to 6.6p in 1995 and 9.7p 
m the year to last April. 

The average spend per cus- 
tomer at a Majestic/ warehouse 

- was £84 last year, reflecting the 
requirement to buy at least one 
case per purchase and a ten- 

humtiy middfe-i^d target 
• audience to buy mcreasmgly 
expensive . wines. More than 
half the wmes sold at Majestic 
■are from ftahee, .with 27 per 
cent from the Neiw World. 


In Brief 


• Sales grwth in the intematumal music industry slowed down 
in foe first half of 1996, a survey from foe Iatemational Feder- 
ation of foe Phonographic Industry said Worldwide sales 
amounted to $I62!bn (£10-3bn), an increase of only 0.2 per cent 
over foe same period m 1995 and a fall in real terms. Volumes 
rose by 5 per cent in the same period, with unit Sales rising to 
$1.25bu. 

• Airtours. the UKs second-biggest travel company, has set np 
a tour operating business in CamOmia. It will trade as S unquest 
Holidays and operate from Los Angeles. The company said foe 
nmriber of potential customers in California was roughly equal 
to that of the UK market Sunquest Holidays will form part of a 
division to be called foe North American Leisure Group under 
the management of Leo Desrochers, chief executive of Airtours’ 
Canadian tour operations. Sunquest will start operations in 
and will provide holidays from departure points in Southern 
ifonria to destinations in Hawaii 'Mexico and the Caribbean. 

• Steha Line raid it would close its ferry service between 
Southampton and Cherbourg in France at the end of December 
and replace if with a service between Portsmouth and Cherbourg. 
It said foe change was due to falls in passenger volumes. The new 
route and the introduction of one of its new high-speed ferries 
would help to boost volumes and profitability, the company said. 

• Berry Birch & Noble has agreed to sell part of its insurance 

broking business to Lloyd's brokers, Thompson Heath & Bond, 
for £166,000. The transfer is part of the commercial insurance 
braking account, but does not include anyprivate medical insurance 
or permanent health insurance, or any life and pensions business. 
The value of the brokerage income earned on the business to be 
sold for the last year to September was £221,000. - 

• Alpha Airports, the in-flight catering and airport shops group, 
warned of continuing difficult markets for its catering business 
as H reported an 11 per cent drop in interim profits to £10zh. The 
group moved last month to eliminate losses in its US kitchens, 
which climbed from £0-5m to £!-8ra in foe half year, by selling 
foe business for £6.8m. The group said the disposal would en- 
able it to refocus operations on markets where its strongest and 
best placed to counter Competitive pressures. ' 

• Campbell & Armstrong, the shopfitters, unveiled comprehensive 

refinancing proposals yesterday .which, if accepted, will lead to 
the relisting ofits shares, which were temporarily suspended on 
1 August. The company plans to place 65 million new ordinary 
shares at 5p each to raise £2.77m, coupled with a debt-for-equity 
swap with its bankers, NatWesL It also plans to make an open 
offer to qualifying shareholders of 14.44 million ordinaiy shares 
at 5p per share, on the basis of one newordinaxy share for one 
CTfafing ordmaiy share. The debt-equity swap will enable foe com- 
pany to repay nearly £4m to NatWesL Campbell is seeking ap- 
proval for foe appointment of Gil Thompson as non- executive 
deputy chainnah and John Cowburo as finance director. The com- 
pany aicn announced a pre-taxJoss of £7.98m for foe. 13 months 
lo-31 January. . - 

• Select Appointments, the employment agency, said it planned 

to raise around £3Gm from a listing on the US Nasdaq market 
The public offoing, planned for November, b to be. accompa- 
nied by a sale of shares by existing shareholders to rase £13 3m 
al'cnrreht ^prices. Thenewsrame as Sdcct announcednearfy dou- 
bled "" ' * ' 


since the begjnmngofJast year, sales soarexi 77 per cent to £161m. 
The company said itwas “confident of a successful outcome for 
foe year as a whole". 


OUR MER 



There’s rrxxe to txi Wing a woritforce than simply puling 
together a lot of people and teflhg them to get on with it 

Johnson Controls are a ^ust-h-time' company In the 
automotive industry, next door to Ford at Halewood. 
When they moved to Merseyside in W, they devised 
their own Job application form that looked for team 
players. People who played for a focal football team. 
People who organised outings for the disabled 

From 600 interviews, 104 were chosen. Only 3 
dropped out 

And after special training by ate of Merseyside’s three 
Training & Enterprise Councils, the 104 graduates 
went to work. 


‘VaigetLhi G ipooiorEv c r io n. This 
isthebestt oa monM c rs c ysklo 

When the production fine started rol&ng, Johnson 
saw one or two things you rarely see coming off a 
conveyor belt 

Team spirit Initiafive. People who cared about 
their company. 

Their working methods have proved so successful that 
Johnsons have used some of their Merseyside 
workforce as consultants in developing their production 
line in Dagenham. 

^iwMidMretofalreinywDrfcfofTO 
with me -whenever! go.” 

But the enthusiasm, teamwoik. and ‘can-do’ attitude you 
fnd on Merseyside aren’t restricted to Johnson 
/ Controls. 

Ask toe management teams at other car component 
companies, like Defco Electronics, Champion Spark 
Plugs and Mackie Automotives. 

Outside the car business, ask oil and gas exploration 
company BHP, Glaxo, BICC or Kodak. (You really can 
ask them. As a new investor on Merseyside, you're 
invited to join a regular forum who pool their knowledge 
of the rerjon and share those experiences wfth you). 

And ask them about Merseyside's financial incentives, 
training assistance and site avaitabifity. Orthe R&D 
opportunities with the two world class Universities. 

But what about toe team at Johnson? 

They met foek first production target way ahead of 
schedtde. No surprises there. After all Merseysiders 
have always bean focused on getting their goats. 
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0800 22 am 

■ Email: merseyp@maii.cybase.co.uk 
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TnF rKinEPENDENT 


data bank 


FTSEIOO 
4028.1+33.4 
FTSE 250 
4443.8+11.0 
FTSE 350 
2004.0+ +14.2 
SEAQ VOLUME 
644.5m shares, 
38,886 bargains 
Gilts Index 
n/a 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


share pries, pfioee 



BSkyB reaches new heights after Amerieanbuy ing 


ONDjI FM AM J J.AS-S 


®hie chips closed at their high 
for the day after Waft Street 
surged 50 points on the back 
or positive sentiment about the 
US interest rate outlook after 
“iBjSf 1 retail Sales data. Ihe 
FTSE ldO index ended the 
week at 4028.1, up 33.4and just 
sprat points shv of another all- 
bme closing high. 

Farther US buying pushed 
satellite broadcaster BSkyB 
265p higher at 650p, a new 
record. Technical analysts also 
noted that the shares had re- 
cently broken through chart 

resistance at 600p. 

BSkyB is also a very tightly- 
held stock. Just four share- 
holders speak for 72 percent of 
the shares, so it does not take 
many traders to be caught short 
to squeeze the price higher. 

Rolls-Royce roared ahead 7p 
to 254_5p on hefty volumes of 
1L4 million after US plane 
maker Boeing said the Federal 
Aviation Administration had 
granted initial approval to its 


: 


777airimers powered by Rolls- 
Royce's Trent 800 engines. A 
buy note from SBC waibwg 
also helped 

The retail sector was gener- 
ally buoyant after a survey 
from the CBI showing a rise in 
September retail sales, albeit at 
a slower pace than in August 
However, J Sains bory re- 
mained shunned ahead of in- 
terim results at the end of the 
month. BZW added to the re- 
cent clutch of negative broker 
comments br issuing a sell 
note, while switching intolfesco, 
4p up at 317p, was also noted 

With only 73 shopping days 
left to Christmas, brokers’ 
thoughts are turning to the gen- 
eral retail sector, which has 
underperfonned the stock 
market by 4 per cent since July. 
Nat West ihmfcs this has been 
overdone and highligh ted sev- 
eral shares, notably Dixons, 
which rose 23p to 567p, mak- 
ing it the best FTSE 100 
performer of the day. 



MARKET REPORT : 

PATRICK TOOHER 


Enterprise OQ firmed 18_5p 
to 587 Jp as analysts returned 
from a trip to see its Italian op- 
erations and investment bank 
Robert Fleming upgraded its 
net asset value from 600p to 
SOOp. 

Manchester United, pre- 
paring for this morning’s top- 
of-the-table clash at Old 
Trafford noth arch-rivals Liver- 
pool, proved the old adage that 
football is a funny old game. 
Chief executive Martin Ed- 
wards wees quoted as saying that 
the club was a likely bid target 
and that any proposals would 
be given serious consideration 
if offers started at over£400m. 

The reports drove Uni tests 
shares. to a record high of 


513-5p, up £513.5m valuing 
the dob at over £318. 

Media and leisure group 
Granada, brewer Whitbread 
and Lord HoDiek’s - United 
News. & Media were men- 
tioned as having expressed an 
interest in buying United, but. 
ail three companies denied 
thestoiy. 

Then, in a highly unusual 
move, United issued a stock ex- 
change statement saying the 
board was not aware of any bid 
approaches - this from the 
company that conspicuously 
faded to inform the market 
when it received a £300m bid 
from video group VQ in May, 
which coincided with a sharp 
rise in United’s share {nice. 


Shares ire'Se 'cider group, 
which tee6n&££saed a prefits 
waznmgdting the adverse im- 
pact of Sfcqrans’ r onitsBaby- 
cfram,K and Dtamond brands, 
hit a six-year low of267.5p in 
early trade. Overnight activity 
in the options market was 
blamed. £ht nerves were 
sootheda&ettire Stock Ex- 

Wodt 

• shfflesat3fi^>Wls^fed on 3 
OctobershoafJ^t^hve been 
drived tifitu t*o days ago. The 
share^ endKl +5p down at 
3095p. ; 

Shares in AMs rose'lL5p to 
131p. Tradert noted a number . 
of large buy orders from Eu- 
rope cm hopes that AMs is 
dose to securing a significant 
contract with die Ministry of 
Defence in' near future. 
Afeis, inmdfelafcee be hind 
GKNand Vp&sVthe UK 
a ir ai k i re dvr wtR^ Mrifce^'&aS 


b^W^tSdefcoce orders 
in rearntmbBtfii bar investors 
- deskf<f tlwnk itt tunfc for a lu- 
crative contract may be just 
around the comer. 

' Speculation continued- to 
swin around exhibitionsgroup 
. Bfrqjhcim, Up higher at 484p; 
One story suggested that 
AngfoOntch publisher Reed- 
Efeeyier was getting cold feet 
about ma&mg a M bid. An- 
bfiier suggested rival Dutch 
publisher VNU, which picked 
up a near-15 per cent stake at 
500jp in a recent “dawn raid” 
would re-enter tbe market next 
week and buy more shares. 

AirUmrs rose 13p to 606 .5p 
after setting opa new tour op- 
erating unit m California. And 
shares in USM-tisted recruit- 
ment consultant Select Ap- 
pointments rose 32p to 370p 
after unvdlingpiaos to list on 
the junior' Nasdaq stock 
market. It also posted a dou- 
bling of inter™ pre-tax prof- 
its to £8m. " 


□Share® m 

high note, rising O^P 

Private investors are 
NXT loudspeakers wdj be 

licensed to the W* 8 of Nona 
or Panasonic. Verity is ex- 
hibiting its wares at the 
Birmingham motor show on 

Tuesday - 

suspension, fed 3.75p to 
6-75p as the sftopfitteru 11- 
veiled plans to place 65 mil- 
lion shares at 5p each to 
raise £Z.77in. A debt-for- 
equity swap and a reorgani- 
sation of the group' 8 
borrowings are abo planned. 
In the 13 months to Janumty 
pre-tax losses rose to £ 7 . 98 m. 

twin, the contracting divi- 
sion pnt into administration 
in January was responsible 
for £ 5 J 2 m of the shortfall. 
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Terrifying destiny 
of Tiger Woods 


Let the planet beware. Ameri- 
ca, that unrivalled manufactur- 
er of sporting achievement, hype 
and legend is launching its lat- 
est sensation into global orbit - 
and this time in a game, unlike 
baseball or American football, 
that the rest of the world actu- 
ally plays and follows avidly. 

Last 'Sunday, at just his 'fifth 
attempt, the 20-year-old Tiger 
Woods won his first profes- 
sional golf tournament, the Las 
Vegas Invitational. Now Tiger 
Woods is not just any rookie who 
gets lucky early on. For one 
thing, he is black. Moreover, he 
is by common consent the most 
exciting player to emerge on the 
US circuit since a flaxen- haired 
prodigy from Ohio State Uni- 
versity named Jack Nicklaus 
won the US Open in 1962, his 
own first year on the tour. 

On August 27, two days after 
securing an unprecedented third 
consecutive US amateur title. 
Woods formally abandoned his 
studies at Stanford University, 
California, and turned pro. At 
his first attempt he finished 
60th, at his second sixth, then 
fifth, third and now first A win 
and three top-10 finishes is de- 
cent enough reward for most 
professional golfers in an entire 
year. Woods did it in his first six 
weeks. In the process be has 
earned £437,194 (£282,000} an 
automatic two-year exemption, 
and a fame that could one day 
catapult him into the stratos- 
phere of sporting celebrity. 

Unlike the spectacular but 
self-destructive John Daly, the 
last rookie to set the golf world 
on fire when he won the US 
PGA championship in 1991 as 
a last-minute invitee, manifest 
destiny is wrapped around Tiger 
Woods. Since he was a babe in 
arms, he has been groomed for 
his sport. So, of course, have 
hundreds and thousands of oth- 
er infants similarly the apple of 
their parents' eye. In this case, 
however, the process worked. 

“He has the most funda- 
mentally sound golf swing for 
anybody his age who has ever 
played. He has unbelievable 
power and he has touch. He 
thinks clearly, has tremendous 
poise, tremendous focus and 
tremendous competitive in- 
stincts. I don’t think there's - 
anything be can’t do in this 
game.” That is not a sponsor’s 
blurb, or psychological warfare 
from an underdog opponent, but 
the considered judgement of the 
Golden Bear himself, delivered 
after a practice round with 
Woods at the Masters last ApriL 

Not only was the youngster 
outdriving Daly. His technique 
was superior, and his tempera- • 
meat solid as a rock. After 
consultation in the Augusta 
clubhouse with the old lion 
Arnold Palmer, Nicklaus upped 
the ante farther: young Tiger 
could win more Masters than be 
and Palmer combined. In oth- 


He is a marketing 
man's dream. 

Rupert Cornwell 

on golf's black 
phenomenon 

er words, more than 10. Nick 
Faldo, by comparison, has 
“three. All poor Tiger must do 
now is live up to expectations. 

The combination of pres- 
sures - of fame, race and mon- 
ey - that he will face is 
terrifying. Woods is a black 
man practising an overwhelm- 
ingly white sport. There is only 
one other black golfer on the 
PGA tour, whose stars are 
mostly God-fearing Republi- 
cans from the segregated and 
conservative white suburbs of 
Anywhere USA And assuming 
he fulfils even a portion of his 
promise, what sort of role mod- 
el will he be ? Surely not a ghet- 
to hero a la Jordan. “Be like 
Tiger” and spend hours work- 
ing on your short game - that 
doesn't ring quite right. More 



father; but as a brand name for 
a new line in golf goods it was 
surely bestowed by the 
Almighty. So, for that matter, 
was his articulateness, and a 
240-watt smile enough to light 
up a golf course by itself. 

Such is his drawing power that 

organisers of the forthcoming 
Australian Open are said to be 
paying him £190,000 in appear- 
ance money, $40,000 more than 
Down Under’s own Greg Nor- 
man, the top-ranked golfer in ihc 
workL Normally the US amateur 

championship has litfe more ap- 
peal than a final trials elimina- 
tor in the coriess fours. Tins year. 
Woods’ clinching of a third title 
drew a TV audience twice as 
large as watched the simultane- 
(XJ.^ broadcast final rotmd of the 
Worid Series of Golf, won by the 
left-hander Phil Midcelson, one 
of golfs most attractive young 
pretenders, with Norman in 
contention. 

But what of the inevitable 
lean streaks, indeed lean years? 
Woods is never satisfied by less 
than victory and he has started 
out like an angel, but mi g ht not 
failure summon demons he 
now does not even know ? 

And golfs corporate backers 
demand good behaviour in re- 
turn for their money. Three 
weeks ago Woods abruptly with- 
drew from what would have 
been his fifth pro event, the 
Buick Classic, insisting that he 
was emotionally and mentally 
drained. His new tour col- 


Woods: $40m Pfike contract 


likely, he will be a "feelgood” 
figure, to sport rpuch as Colin 
PbweU is to contemporary US 
politics, the unthreatening black 
who soothes white consciences, 
whose success permits other in- 
justices to be forgotten. 

Woods would no more buy 
that thesis than Powell. Both 
want to excel, not just to be the 
best black at their chosen trade, 
but the best, period. And the 
golfer would additionally point 
out be is only half black. Though 
his father Earl, a retired army 
lieutenant colonel and Green 
Beret in Vietnam, is Afro-Amer- 
ican, his mother KMtida is Thai. 
Tell that however to the mar- 
la: ting men. Even before his first 
drive as a pro (a 336-yard smash 
that bisected the first fairway at 
the Greater Milwaukee Open oo 
August 29) Woods had signed a 
$4Gm endorsement contract with 
Nike, and made ads in which he 
said there were still courses in the 
US be could not play “because 
of the colour of my skin." 

And quite apart from his 
race, there is his name. Tiger 
was so christened in honour of 
a Vietnamese colleague of his 


of die newcomer’s fame and for- 
tune, publicly seethed. “I guess 
once be made his money, it’s got 
to be a letdown,” Davis Love m 
was quoted as saying. The old 
warhorse Lee Trevino was hard- 
ly less brutal: “They compare 
Tiger Woods to Nicklaus and 
Arnold Palmer. But Palmer 
and Nicklaus would never have 
done what he did at the Buick.” 

But last weekend Woods se- 
cured the sweetest of vindica- 
tion, defeating Love in the 
sudden death play-off in Las Ve- 
gas. "He played a heck of a 
round when he had to,” said 
Love of his opponent’s final 8- 
under-par 64 that lifted him into 
a tie for the lead, “And you can’t 
postpone the inevitable. I'm 
nappy for him.” Translated, 
those words amount to a rush 
of common sense: “Tiger is go- 
ing to clean up,” Love might 
have added on behalf of his oil- 
leagues, “but it’s fantastic for 
golf” And indeed it is- Tiger 
Woods is not going to collect a 
winner’s cheque every Sunday. 
But his presence means greater 
public interest, bigger audi- 
ences, more TV money, richer 
sponsorship, more lucrative 
franchising deals - in short 
more money for everyone in -the 
sport. Unless, of course, he im- 
plodes. More probably, how- 
ever, last Sunday was only the 
start. Just ask Jack Nicklaus. 
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Costantfcw Rocca chipping out of a bunker by the seventh green yesterday. He was Italy’s only winner against Spain 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Indians send Scotland packing 


Golf 


ANDY FARRELL 
reports from St Andrews 

Oh, our Costa Ricas and Para- 
guays of yesteryear. Scotland’s 
catalogue of calamity was ex- 
tended when they lost to India on 
file second day of the Alfred Dun- 
hill Cup yesterday. The home of 

pnlf is as familiar with tartan hu- 
miliation as faraway football 
fields. Where Paraguay succeed- 
ed in 1993, India followed with a 

2- 1 win that left the defending 
champions without a hope or 
qualifying for the semi-finals. 

There are around 150 golf 
courses in India; in Scotland 
there is one every 150 yards, 
dearly Scotland, hoping for a 

3- 0 win after defeat by Sweden 
on Thursday, were in trouble 
once the Indians turned up and 
teed up on the Old Course. 
“This is the first time we have 


played in a major international 
team event," Gaurav Ghei said. 
“We hoped to make an impact 
and we have done that now." 

They did so not on a balmy 
Indian summer afternoon, but 
with a chilly St Andrews wind 
j over the links. Ghei beat 
lin Montgomerie with a 78 to 
a 79. Andrew Coltart lost to 
Jeev Singh at the first extra hole, 
and only Raymond Russet! re- 
stored some pride with a 13-shot 
win over Ali Sber. 

Montgomerie blamed a rake 
outside a bunker at the sixth, 
which deflected his bail under 
the lip of a bunker from where 
he took a triple bogey, and the 
weather. “I wouldn’t like to say 
the wind was a leveller, but it 
gives everyone a more equal op- 
portunity,” Montgomerie said. 
“It was unfortunate the wind got 
up. It was difficult to two-putt 
from 70 feet.” Don't mention 
The Oxfordshire or Carnoustie. 


Singh and Coltart tied on 74 
before going to the first again, 
where Coltart three-putted from 
35 feeLThe :main scoreboard had 
Scotland winning 2-1 and Mont- 
gomerie was explaining how 
they could still qualify when he 
was told the corrected score. 
“How did l know someone was 
going to mention Paraguay,” he 
said. Singh was third on the 
Asian PGA Tour order of mer- 
it for 1996-97, and Ghei fifth, but 
the tour is not recognised by the 
Sony rankings. Singh and Ghei 
are tied for 696th place, and Sher 
is unranked. India today play 
Sweden, who beat Zimbabwe, 
3-0. Sweden just need to win one 
game to clinch the group. 

Usually at this competition the 
Saturday drawsheet has an ad- 
dendum r unning into several 
pages of ifs, buts and maybes 
concerning the possible out- 
comes of the four groups. This 
year at least Group Three is 


dear-cut, with the winners of the 
South Africa-Ireland tie pro- 
gressing to tomorrow. Both pro- 
duced their second wins 
yesterday, with Ireland white- 
washing Canada, 3-0, Australia 
gained a similar result over Ger- 
many and they will top Group 
Four with a win, or a 2-1 defeat, 
against New Zealand. But if the 
Kiwis win 3-0, and Japan beat 
Germany 3-0, then Japan will go 
through after their 2-1 victory 
over New Zealand yesterday. 

In Group One, the United 
States are m the strongest po- 
sition, but if they lose to Spain, 
England could still qualify with 
a win over Italy. Despite Mark 
O'Meara's defeat to Barry 
Lane's 18 straight pars, Steve 
Strieker beat Jonathan Lomas 
after the Englishman went out 
of bounds twice at the 14th, and 
Phil Mickelson birdied two of 
the last three to beat Lee West- 
wood. 
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Sciandri on a mission 


Cycling 


ROBIN NICHOLL 
reports from Lugano 

Max Sciandri takes on the best 
in world cycling in Lugano to- 
morrow, vowing not to repeat 
the mistakes of Atlanta and 
Leeds. Although his bronze 
gave Britain their first Olympic 
road race medal for 40 years, 
Sciandri admits that he spoiled 
his victory chances because he 
worked too hard earlier. 

Three weeks later he missed 
victory in the Leeds Classic 
World Cup race when he left it 
late to respond to the final 
sprint of bis lone rival, Andrea 
Fenigato. “I am concerned 
about those slips, and I intend 
to bold back a little more and 
save something for the finish,” 
S cian dri said after training with 


the British team over the 16.8- 
kilometre circuit where 177 
riders will battle out Sunday’s 
world road race championship. 

. With two challenging climbs 
on each of the 15 laps, Sdandri’s 
rivals include the title-holder, 
Spain’s Abraham Olano, and the 
wnmers of the major lours, the 
Dane Bjame Rxis (Tour de 
; France), the Russian Pavel 
Ibnkov (Italy), and the Swiss 
Alex Zulle (Spain) who on 
Thursday beat Chris Boardman 
for the world time trial gold. 

Sciandri, Derby-bora and 
Italian bred, is riding for the last 
time with his Motorola team- 
mate Sean ’fates who is retiring. 

Today Britain's women race 
over lOQkm of the same circuit 
where Olympic road race 
champion Jeannie Longo, of 
France, is pursuing her 12th 
world title. 


Mongia’s 137 not out 


Cricket 


Australia 182 
India 329 for 6 


Nayan Mongia’s maiden Test 
century put India in command 
of the one-off Tfest against Aus- 
tralia in New Delhi yesterday. 
The opener and wicketkeeper 
hit 137 not out and took India 
to a second-day total of 3 19 for 
6, a lead of 137. 

With Saurav Ganguly, who 
made 66, he put on 131 for the 
second wicket on a slow pitch. 


£ 


/Second daf. AusbaKa won toss! 
M&IRAUA. - FW tefogi 182 (A Kum- 
Ma 4-63). 

NDiA- First tarings 
(0*rm#K57fbf 1) 

VHathcrecftirtngbRElfW _ — 5 

tN R MongB not out 137 

S Ganguly c M E Wauji b Hogg — . — 66 

•S B Tcnauflar c M E Ufeugb h Metayra JO 
M ASuruddh a MeGiam 17 

RSDawdCttesVbSRWaugi 

SJodMcfonttigdMctayN-.. -23 

A R Kapoor not out — 8 

Extras 8>5fblnt)7) A3 

Total (for 6, 113 ovms) 

Ml [oontj: 2-144 3-169 4-169 5-260 
6-303. 

lb bat: A R (ttimWa, V B K Prasad, D 
Johnson. 

Bowfine McGrath 23-9-43-1 (nbSk Raff- 
fa! 14-5-34-1; S R WSaigi 13-5-25-1 
(hbU Mature 346-100-1 Hogg 17-369-1 
InbU: M E Wautfi 12-0-42-0. 
UinpirttBSVoriotaratfivan {fax') and P 
wnayffingj. 


Spanish fleet 
threaten 
to withdraw 

Sailing 

STUART ALEXANDER 
reports from Barcelona 

A threatened walk-out by the 
Spanish competitors in the GJen- 
fiddiefa Gold Cup was averted 
yesterday, but sour complaints 
about the management of what 
should have been the crowning 
event of the European Melges 
24 season abounded at the 
Olympic marina. 

Luis- Martinez Doreste ig- 
nored diplomatic subtlety by 
posting on the notice board a 
letter he had sent to the or- 
ganisers saying “we feel that the 
fact that in every race the big 
majority of the reports from the 
jury have been against Spanish 
crews... makes the refiabiliiy of 
the jury very donbtfuT. 

As the chairman of the five- 
man jury, Manel Pedreira, is 
Spanish, he was even less 
amused to read further on that 
“this event s not being hekl fair- 
ly and we do not feel ready to 
cany on playing this game". An- 
other letter, from the chairman 
of the race committee to the 
juiy, was hastily withdrawn. 

After a little delay, all the 
Spanish boats went out in the 
first race. The winner was Ken 
Thelen of Norway, who opened 
a big lead on Giorgio Zuccoli 
of Italy. Keeping die British flag 
flying were John Menicfcs ana 
Ian Walker, who recovered 
from being 14th to finish fourth 
and keep the overall lead. 


Tibbs takes lead 


Chris Tibbs, the man with two 
Whitbread Round the World 
races behind him, took Goncert 
into the lead of the BT Global 
Challenge yesterday as the 14 
yachts tracked south past the 
Cape Verde Islands on the first 
leg to Rio de Janeiro, writes 
Stuart Alexander. 

Tibbs was to the east and near- 
er Africa than Mike Golding 
who, in Group 4, has led most of 
the time. Between them, and just 
one mile behind, was 
Simon Walker, the youngest 
skipper in the race but, this time 
on Toshiba, doing his second 
“wrong-way” circumnavigation. 

Tibbs has been coping with 
watermaker problems, while 
urging his crew to squeeze every 
knot of speed out of the 67- 
footer in the north-easterly 
reaching conditions which are 
giving the amateur, fare-paying 
orews tropical temperatures agd 
a T-shirt and shorts life aboard. 

There is now a 300-mile gap 


between the first and last boat 
in the fleet James Hatfield's 
largely disabled crew on Time 
& Tide are at the rear and also 
languishing is Boris Webber’s 
Couxtaulds International, still 
recovering from tom sails, a 
buckled spinnaker pole and, to 
complete their misery, nearly a 
third of a day spent becalmed. 

About 100 miles covers the 
first lQyachts. Ahead lie the va- 
garies of the Doldrums and it 
is then that the approach of the 
more westerly group, Golding 
and Walker, will be tested \ 
against the main bunch closer ■ 
to the African coast. 

Adrian Donovan, skipper of 
Heath Insured, said: “The 
weather is gelling hot and sleep- 
ing down below difficult. Todiiv 

is tuck-box day. We each have 
our own jar of biscuits and choc 
bars. These are refilled every six 
days and a lot ofhargaining'and 
swapping takes place. It’s the 
highlight of the week.” 


BT CHALLENGE: LATEST POSITIONS 
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RUGBY UNION: Britain finally goes ful|y Contirientel as the Heineken Cup starts today. Chris Hewett reports 



of progress 




* 



:king 




It may be tempting proviflence 

to say so. but not even the com- 
mittee room politicians can 
n3e ss the one up. FngKch cdob 
ru gby's first serious venture into 
Europe begins this afternoon 
and the fact that it is being 
undertaken more in the spirit of 

Kenneth Clarke than Michael 
Portillo suggests that the 
Heineken Cup is already t^ing 
seen as a watershed far the game 
in the northern hemisphere. 

After years of half-baked in- 
vitation competitions last 
season's lightweight but ulti- 
mately thrilling inaugural 
Heineken tournament, won by 
m Tbulouse in vintage style, we are 
finally about to embark on a 
Euro Championship worthy of 
the name. Twenty sides fh>m six: 
countries, armed to the back 
teeth with some 180 full in- 
ternationals and bolstered by 
mighty traditions of domestic 
achievement? The visionaries 
have been dreaming of this for 
decades. 

Visionaries like Brian Ash- 
ton, the coach of English cham- 
pions, Rarii t and an in-ashamed 
Europhile of long-standing; 
Ashton spent part of his coach- 
ing apprenticeship in Italy in the 
nnd- 1970s - “I remember work- 
ing with Ivan Franceacatowhen 
he was still in short trousers,'' 
he says, keenly aware that the 
respected centre will be one of 
the key playmakers for national 
champions Milan in the coming 
weeks of the campaign - and 
found it one of the most invig- 
orating experiences of his 
career. Now, he is looking for- 
ward tO similar fulfilment. 

“It’s the only directi cm for 
) & rugby to follow if we’re even re- 
motely serious about competing 
on the world stage. At Bath, 
we've been pushing for a Euro- 
pean dimension to the English . 
season for as long as I can re- 
member, hence our matches 
against sides like Dinamo 
Bucharest, Tieyfco stud Ton-. 
louse, It’sraatural temtpryfar - _ 
us, as.it should be for any am-- . 
bitious dub." 

The sense of anticipation is 


almost tangible at the Recre- 
atiqn Ground, where Bath open' 


burgh district side today. 
“Thank God we’re playing 
someone different for once," 
Ashton said. “We're away from 
the grind ofover-famDiarity for 
a few weeks and it’s a wonder- 
fully positive feeling." Whether 
the Scots return home in apos- 

itive frame of mmd depends on 
bow they survive whm b certain 
to be as severe a test of charac- 
ter as it will be of technique. 

- Scott Hastings, captain of a 
young and untested Edinburgh 
sade, fears fhar hav ing iA-nrifwt 
this tournament as a top prior- 
ity, Bath will be in unforgiving 
mood this afternoon. But even 
if the odd eariy match turns out 
to be embarrassingly one-sided, 
the quality of rugby win leave 
the domestic leagues for dead 
once the cream begins to rise. 
If you require proof, cast an eve 
over the contestants in Pool 5, 
the Heineken Cup’s equiva- 
lent of the Group of Death. 

Both of last year’s finalists, 
Ibulonse and Cardiff, are in- 
volved in the most competitive 
of the four pools arid when the 
two sides resume hostilities at 
Les Sept-Deniers a week today, 
the cast will be dose to in- 
ternational strength - Emile 
NTamack, Thomas Cas- 
taigphde and Christian Cali&no • 
against Leigh Davies, Rob 
Howley and Jonathan 
Hunqihreys. But Lawrence Dai- 
laglio’s Wasps are also in the 
ftame - they phy Cardiff at Lof- 
tus Road to morrow - as are 
Milan with their 17 Italian Tfest 
pliers and the wild cards from 
Munster. Wasps, well fancied for 
a place in the last eight, must go 
to Thomond Park in limerick 
next weekend and as EadeKir- 
ton, the former AD Black stand- 
off and coach once remarked; 
“When you play Munster there 
you begin to appreciate how tfie 
Christians feldn the Coligeam,” 

• .Jffpqks every bitas rightist 
Pool B.^where Leicester’s un- 
usn&lly fragile start to the sea- 
son leaves them seriously 



frevteo’s players practise art Sofia Gardens, Cardiff, before todays European Cup match against Pontypridd 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


vulnerable to both 1 Jane FIT and 
Pau, who have not won the 
French championship since 
1964 but are now equipped 
with .the most calculatedly 
aggressive pack in mainland 
Europe. With Brive, rarmers-op 
to Tbulouse in France last sea- 
son, lying in wait for countrymen 
Laurent Benezech and Laurent 
Cabannes and the rest of the 
Harlequins multinational con- 
glomerate in Pool C, and both 
Dax and Pontypridd looking to 
hurt Bath in Pool A, early bets 
on the shape of next month's 
quarter-finals are risky at best. 

. This being rugby, a degree of 
uncertainty re mains; no one 
has the faintest idea how suc- 
cessful the second-«triqg Euro- 
pean Conference wiB be - die 
24-club competiriqn is also 
launched today— while organ- 
isers and players involved in the 
main event lave been tip-toeing 


their way around a variety of 
bmdmmns all week. The wran- 
gle over television coverage, or 
lack of it continues in the wake 
of ITVs last-minute withdrawal 
while the legions of Irishmen 
playing their league rugby in 
England are stiff between a 
rock and a hard place. If they 
defy their dubs and play fur then- 
provinces in Europe, as several 
'intend to do, they nsk being held 
in breath of contract if they take 
the opposite view, their in- 
ternational futures- might fair 
prey to vindictive selectors. 

There are even bigger issues 
lurking around the comet great 
jagged fault lines, just waiting 
to split asunder and leave 
British rugby open to another 
seismic upheaval The Euro- 
enthusiasts who want to harness 
the energy of the Heineken Gip 
and use it to establish a Conti- 
nental Super League for the 


leading chibs next season are 
likely to meet stiff opposition 
from domestic protectionists, 
despite the £227m of Sky money 
thought to be on the table. 
Fran Cotton, the new Lions 
manager, has already con- 
demned the idea as a “disaster 
route for English rugby" while 
the Scots and Irish are certain 
to indulge once more in their 
traditional club versus province 
argument. 

. -As usual. Cotton talks a good 
deal of sense. Worried by the 
numbers of non-English players 
holding down influential, not to 
say lucrative, positions in 
Courage League rides, he fears 
the trend wm only gain mo- 
mentum under a newly struc- 
tured season based squarely on 
European competition. Like- 
wise, the supporters of provinoes 
and districts in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh are right to ask bow 


comparatively liny clubs like 
Shannon, Garryowen, Wat- 
sonians or even Melrose could 
live with Harlequins or Toulouse 
on a week-by-week basis. 

Yet a fan- and equitable dis- 
tribution of television money 
would do more than anything to 
strengthen dub rugby in both be* 
land and Scotland Leading play- 
ers might just be hired back over 
the Irish Sea or Hadrian's Wall, 
thus easing Cotton’s concerns 
over an English domestic game 
effectively hqaeked by foreigners. 

As David Robson, one of 
Ashton's predecessors at Bath, 
used to say: “You never stand 
still in rugby. You either go for- 
ward or you fall behind." The 
Europhobes might not like the 
idea of a single currency in any 
sphere of activity. But among 
the top dub rides, that currency 
already exists. It goes by the 
name of progress. 


European Cup 

Pool A 

Bath, Dax, Edinburgh, 
Pontypridd, Treviso 

Pool B 

Locestar. leinster, Llanelli, 
Pau, Scottish Borders 

Pool C , 

- Bnve, Caledonia. Harlequins 
Neath. Ulster 

Pool D 

Cardiff. Milan, Munster, 
tbulouse, Wasps 


European Conference 

fool A . 

Agen, Glasgow, Montfenand 
Newbridge. Newport Sale 

PooJB 

Bridgend, Bristol, Castries, Dinamo 
Bucharest, Narbonne. Heartily 

. foolC ’ 

- Connect*, Dunya nt, Northampton. 
Orretl, Pacfcwa, Toulon 
. Pool D 

Bugles, Bourgoin, Ebbw Vbte, 
Tjtoucestcr , London Irish, Swansea 


Bradford 
make 
move for 
Carling 

Rugby League 


Dick Best, Harlequins’ director 
of rugby, has attempted to 

quash speculation that the for- 


mer England union captain, 
WTH Carling, may play for Brad- 


ford Bulls next summer. 

Bulls revealed that their cap- 
lain. Robbie Paul, has asked his 
Quins team-mate to guest for 
the Super League club, al- 
though they did not expect him 
to take up the offer. 

Best said: “Will has been 
pluguud with rugby league sto- 
ries all his career. He’s not gone 
yei, so why should be go now" 
It’s the first I’ve heard of it to- 
day and 1 assume that I would 
heune of the fiist to know if he’s 
going north." 

As pan of the deal in which 
the Bulls allowed Paul to play 
in the winter with Harlequins, 
Bradford have the right to ap- 
proach any Harlequins player to 
play Super League. 

Peter Deakin, the Buds’ mar- 
keting executive, said: “We 
know lhat Robbie has asked WI!) 
if he would like lo play next sum- 
mer but we have yet lo receive 
any kind of definite answer." 

Carling, England's most suc- 
cessful captain after leading his 
country to 44 wins in 59 match- 
es, was* once tempted by a £lm 
four-year offer lo play for Leeds 
and also received an offer of 
£4(in,0(Kt from Warrington. 

In his autobiography, he said 
of the Leeds offer: "I thought 
about it but, deep down, 1 knew 
I wouldn’t go." 

The Australian Rugby 
League has launched a 12-leam 
competition for 1997 in direct 
rivalry with a probable 10-team 
Super League. The ARL chief 
executive, John Quaylc, said its 
Premiership would begin on 14 
March. 

The ARL lost eight clubs to 
Super League, which last week 
won an appeal against court or- 
ders banning it until 2000 and 
is now free to start in Australia 
for the first time next year. 

While the full draw for next 
year will not be released until 
next week, Quayle said the sea- . 
son will kick off with a match 
between Parramatta and North 
Sydney. 

Workington have signed 
Craig Spark and David Baildon 
from Gold Coast on one-year 
deals for next season. 


WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


loomr 

Football 


JNIHUNK BUT Hi ll MOUND MiMNCE: 
ftanril vRuahM Don** vMnMeyADtte Bndfr 
nonhvBokkmraSiMdacIcHaleaoMnvOnao- 


« pwiwwjFwriiid ffrt B-O). Pool Be BrtO^wxl , 


* Cannae tfij OJOf, MM » l 


. Machos not on poafc coupons; 

3.0 udEHS stated 

lets iemuE Plantar MyMmc BMnpV Sure 
tori v Ajkriwy: CBaMnr vSi Atone; Hindoo 
« NnBmnfan; * Harrow Bomutfc 

Htedw vChensaw (Mud QbrvGnjAiVMrt v 
reading. Rrat MiWhe Adnpftm Town v 
BttWmnwat BaskipDftav Barton Rows; Cngr- 
don v AttBotoc. Layton Pewant v Majdennead 



United; MariwvHanjiiaKWMonftHmhamv 
Worming WbHntfwn * Wqnieafe. S*coid» 

vMeflcBarHMdyBwtwicMaetRM&RBn* 
firt *EC«nr Hun0»tocd*BaiMf«L«»*ti*rfiefld 
»Metn»*twPo^lJieCTvq«3pw8iiV 


i BatRnKKm Tamara « OW8WJ*. 
Straw: Oook v RTM NwcMflC EBMpon » Draw 
non Mnm tatonxMiTOan w SealMii M 
8 wt SfcRton » Mutton: Sou* SNefch r Durham; 
Stoctxm vTow Inw. 

N0K1H WEVCOOMBSUEMUE Hat DMatarc 
Aawnon Conans vPenrittu Btadqwo) Raven* 
SaMatd; Booth v Eastwood HantaK CKMme v 


BunuM GkiHQo Nath End vNMrar Road; KkN- 
fRMutMioy;) 


v S«wia«! * Wmtnin: 

BBIwoVSOjrtftrt vMcMpoaran^H „ 

WivBliydoniCliinadarivVWveMwGtajcas- 
orOBvNnnnHaywaidi Hoamnr Bnctaefi; 
Mandnsiar v mgnn; Now Bntfttan v Praetor 
Graroppas: Norakh » Ehw SmxW viymcwe; 
SlMiMd vKendto: Sam vHoniqy; Meraw- 


Im Hockay 

EUROPEIN CUP PBolC (SMHd Amm): CM 
Wdo Jaca v Stnua Buctwwt ClTft Sheffield 
SMfeis v nfaurg Trappois (TJJJ. 

PIKMER LEAGUE: Slou0i Ms v tOnoun 
Hwda (&30K SotsN Btaaa v Modoqr tais 
{S30K Sondon tea Umtov raMiboRstfi nans 
15.15): Tatad ngos v ONdtort flonw (7 JQJ. 

I LEMBUB Dwritn VMM 
I (7J30f, Fife Fhett v Hlt- 
ivWMqi 

dHS(7. 


vk ton v Doriwc vmrnbtoy v nuy; \Mr*ar 
& Eton * Hqraham; WWwm v Bedfa* Wtartio* 
i Mnal HampmMJMnl DMriov Csmtarty 




v Htxndiu^ CBoon v Epsom & Eweto Ftad 
ml Hanh v Mmn A nnoMnr, Hsnow 
GouthaR Hsrdonl visum; Trw( v EaultiuiiDct 


cltuodc 

WMkMona v Avoiay. 

UNBflND LEAGUE P is m lsr DNMok 
S partn v Borrow; Oiortsy/AccUnffanf 


Cotoyr By v Spswymw; O a t stoy v MWyc 
KnowOay w H)dK Wann * Rmcom. Phot DM- 


•loci: Cur^oronv 3tocl<sfcod*fl P& Cwior A«h- 
nn * HaroraM Tarn EasBwod Ijai v WNjw 
GrwaSvwDOd » Woiwok <S«n« v ivoya- 
don; Uneoh Unttod v Mtorinffn: Msdock v Brad- 
tod M: RadcKfe Boiou0i y NattNriML . 
DRMWmS LEAGUE Pnmdar DkMoa: AUw- 


, ; NsnDrieii y Dtemre Ronandals 
v HoOwr CM Beys St Hulent v CtaritteriDrc Tmf- 
Mvnamt: 

NORmEW CQUOIES EUT IEMUE Prantar 
DMsIaw: Amdd v Own aMmc AehSetd v Ssl- 
&K Htfan v AtoNnma WNtm; HstMd MNn v 
EMtMiaMBCMvQminivsanWBiiBneMs)!- 
Uf mfv BatoorfbwsoTcmi vSPaOMR P Vko- 
toKVDtoddw. 

UNUET SUSSEX DWJNiy LEMUEfkst DMrioK 
AoMMvhBlHwn; EaaSjoumaTtwnv Horsham 
VUCto PsaoNoim ATotooomba v Poebant Pom 
DM vHsnaaa: StnAon v ttovwqtoRe MU 
vltoWnsr. 


per-Mwa v Wjcombw WOw v Bbrring- 
hiW9oN»«wlmhflponr-- 


i RakvAspoois. 
COURAGE CLUBS' CHAMnONSMP NaHoaal 
trrapai Tm (3.0): 3tsc«mth v Covodry; f*jt- 
flntfam vRomarnn; FBcftmord w London Sca- 
les 


Other sports 

OOLfi Mtad DUM cup (SC Amftmw. 


TOMORROW 




WMM vNacara 


anon * RBaDne ftMo vooay: hmiu 
pool * Roan* lartoan WNNi v Hamms im- 
r * Ro*s%n IMlc HedJum v 


WELSH ntnONAL LEAGUE Saooad DMsiiin 
n TWIT filunimiin t linnimr nwrlmn nl y n not 
mon; Boranmn » Pornypncc Cncx KejsvAbar- 
xUrny. UanMmy v Saudi MMM PoiCK UMC v 
YtomtoMoa. 


Football 

UBBIUHDOUBgi W IOWHHPQUAUfWR; 
Bwand * itamem kaknd » Bsoown cmaowto 
Ytortfl. 

HARP IMST WOimU. LEASUE OF HEIAND 
Pmlar DhtatoK COih Ctty w Bray Mtondaran 
(2JD; UCD v Dory CMy C3J5). 


nona w i M aaow ara C qw*w j ij m rc 


Bsouaptov hUtore Bridecvv Ekoora; Came 
¥ BMeftM: CI«M V Battml: Odd Doan v Mfr 
. buo;TauaonrBr*lri2iDn;TornnporvB«toat 


ces 


learf 


Gtouoaaar v Miww; Gramcsrd — 

« DonMSter; rramort APC « Btodooto SajMuy 
vANdbrt. Mi fcBdPMNoKOudHyyRCMhr- 
mdcBmiamUUvMooraaaniGnntanivNto- 
Store WuibvVS AWkIMM) vfoBCSMM 
v SjoonTStdWd i Corbjr. SooBmu 
DMdoKBMftBaimMnvVKstoiwwMm 
Han v Ctodertonfi FanaiGiMn w FMhar, Mopn 
«HtmitoTontotoMvri»mo«tlwe w aMloraNe 
v Darttont Yna v Buotanimm Tom. 
SMRNOfF EBSH 1ENMM PmWar DMrioa: Aid* 


CLUB iHTCffiG OJJ): ouk v Praflon Lodes 
CuriavBMaamiwMa^DmdicHSFPvSr- 
: Sa^ow Acack v Wmarrawc Oasgaa 
nada v tvr Sanpir SbuVnib v Gwn. 




room: &*hbw 


Rugby Loagm 

MIERMnONM. MMCH: BARA Qt B0BW1 
tcafean Abontfrata (230) (X WoiMnffon). 


t fomdawn; c w awN * 


Gkrtwar Ur*so * Omao« Brat l 


bman uDNdlay: Caou * Ntms! l«na v Bft- 

lydare: OnsenToMii 


ivBonea-. 

PfOSBAJOlimMLMCBaMIDlEaMeBudt- 
n TMla V ttodias FtaawtiuWi * NNm Oowdy 
LoCTerrwuOi » vaek AoadaroM. 

SCOTTTSH 


* Uo»d« Catos; DoabomW) < 

fflBSBo; Font Spontw Hotooaoh: 

Poonnj lane Bu*by v Woattoro Noahampmn 
ksptnoarv Stodoto; Siarrfcrt s WaBrigDem^u 
FSCUPHM mad cpaRMne: GataNwadv 
Mtaddr^or; Bstap AucKand vConsar Marocante 
M PMon; Samoa* vMttn HfeHnrw Nmcasda 
Twin; LmO v Gmocmu* 
bMWMMMtoKUtolMvM- 
BndttNanhAnSijr 

JOBamun Tardan; i 

ftMidon Anamonda v Btatwria Stanton); Had- 

^na n w «Rgp8iv j 


; ftanowowh* Wmcndp HnM« Gate: 
Jad-ftrartvKstoo; Mcaose v PaoWan MussaJ- 
bunffi v'OontoioNna: SaNOfc w tOBoadfloidan- 
MtMtosoMvi'MbarMBpootlMBSarstndBal 
v Sr***Couniy. C«n?«tey » Ruo»o; CnmbiK^i 
Itor v tajrittew»Wj Stodarts. 


Rigby (Mon 

toon cu» Pool CCafcomBvUBter B30) 
(K McOMaiiM torn. Raol De Wm w CmW C30) 
mUHnaftomO. 

EUROPEAN CONFERENCE Pool C: teuton (R1 
v Northampton C2J)). 


>c Southport vBikoo 
ona;ABiartonLHv“' 


Hockay 

HmONRLLEAatEPraaiacCannadivEiBtrain- 
U-OJr Q*ntmJ V Camorbuy ( 12&H Od 


~lj ug«{ «yr » v H«»nt (JU«J5^iKg^S<xnb- 


CMtxtods QV w Cowry Mai 
StAlbmvSiad 


■stnead; Fmbonutft 
vHama Bay; DnarvHaat 


^■Town; 


i OJJk SWttton v Barium _ 

> « Hounsow (Broom Rd- L30). 
S8NUEE WEST OFBNMND A SOUIH MUES 
PMNar Bath Boon » Brinol Uhb; Uanahan & 
UandMv«Mo»«uMr4Aaito t^ axMi wCteo. 


veto v 


Hunt*. 

taffi caraww 

^^T^^hpoor'rPorth^ 


VtoNncvHanN 

loan vMolasw; mu A i| i.il li I M 

Mrtmrjii v Stefr.o; RmtiamwMftrM 

BaMgrvnaaham,' cnMartwn * VWjmouin: 


TbamnvYtoML 


r. Martgr TydlUv -RrMbridgK. 


Buy Tor n v Wr t^ 

blny Tom Res Man* vGnmVamioutos tMa- 
menon v \ ’ 


Rstfby IMon - 

waNStEN CUP Pool It Bad v Edmboqji [10}: 
PoraMddd vBmw aiTmtM QDCL3U). Pool I: 
Itonm v Lafcwa w p am ; Pau {PrH» ScmMi Bet- 
dm (4JM. RMi Or BMi (Fd v Natoh (4 J5L Pool 


• EUROPEAN COIQBtBM^H 
Newport (7£fc NetawwavUMaw 


i AaMlFrtv 
eS^Sala 


(ton; Swansee v floWnsora: 

WMriMdi. 

ADWUtS EAST Piamtae CrobmAMl v Peter- 

DoiOiW’TnPSCnMmJmiCan*^ 

ham* Bnhops Etortfont Br*rta» A Nod v 
ipiwch; Sutoiay v Caodtidga Qqt. 
NAsmoAZZURRO «oum Pramian ANrtcnJ v 
OU KqgstomiB; BecMnfwi v Mofetoohoad: 
BounwmouJti vQoie CDUC Omoiw v WoHns 
Haropsmd * W funmn a r v R tij aom t mgn 
wyooroba vMMWam: nnMrtAavSpmar 
T MMdgiWgairAngio ri revgy ^ 
-HAifei^ienitMAncflBaterv rmham. 

NOHIH Prawlac Don foddfov Wraan; Cheng 
»Bouft»thin*yvHaro 0 aK GnaBald Banwo 

V Ramgima ; BoOngaoto v M alwa B .nmpaNy 
vNoaon... 

waaora MnDNALUMUE Pmrtec tWrawn 


Hockey 

nniionhl IMBUE PrantoB Bortori Vfta y OU 
LouWamani <1.09: Canatoiay * Conodi (LOr. 
Hmt v SoudotE QJLS; Hourabmvnwt- 
Inc (2-Ofc Suitwon » Guidfonl (230k Teddtog- 
tnn v Em Quoad Mm Meadow 12J3). PMt 
B&tMaa: CfwicrvrrCtyv h&£ d-30}; jutAZ&i 
Masnhs v Ftabrandi (2.0): Nca v Indian 
Q*n*hano |L30|; Lnwwv De a n on (130); Ov 
tord Haris w Bhatam (2.0); (MM UnAr v 
Bnnrie (2J3); snntirtd V Bromluy (2-Xfr. Si 


i v Oy oi PorTsmoUh P Oh Suxnporcv 
Qonyx(230): 


,c7icmsvOoneBiaf(130)TMtor- 

mgtOT v Edgjraston CUB- 


Speedway 

PREMDt LEAGUE: EasttOUM » (MM (33<tt 
ScotQDi lAnacM * Poote (630). 
COKBENCE LEAGUE CHAUSBe NbUmh 


Basketball 

BUDWBSER LEAGUE: Chaster Jen V 

I (BO; Newasde EHWaa v UMoasaw rad- 

7JBI. . . 


4 





^ fiaf iuiBflBSCOWW 



FINAL SCORE, 


At kick off. we were up » *8* cheaper tfuu BT.'Andat : 

PJC W Tor bmin««. wcVc .rill 48% for , 3 

■ -7-n qtares during weekday working honrs. 


a 
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It doesn't cost anything to talk 

FreeCall0500800125___ 


V Sudan Canada j M tHtoneaster 


I’m#;: 


rTictans v Baum 
. nrat DMrioa: Btoaoans vSun- 
>11230: Badoal vMhriWon (MK 
rvOtondUKCriaai 
1 01-15)- 3 


EMwvUwytonjgi StodenBfLlS): Bgnouto 
-vWmeCI2£l:SlAtoairi||^MfoH^^M 


iSAtoanavOu 

SMmwodvWfcstVWnwUm . 
IHMILAURUSaWUMBrSWlLAND fonlar 
Cttom RamWm » Noon SbUb Ketaatog vBad- 
toot B'lsmi leKesmr v Hvwton tn Acwi: Pka- 
MKfcyAkttMb . 

WOHEATS WEST PmataR ChahsoMm V 
Bounamoum; Uon*s»* Yaw Hadtordv CW- 
mftSt Lknwi » vwmnome vwy taM W. 

EAST WOHSrS SUPER IEMUE Planter: 


Ice Hock ey 

EUROPEAN CUP Pool C (StaflMd Alma): 
TtoBRTrapoom* CAI Halo Jaa (2.0); Shrildd 
~ ~ “ meat(7.m. 

wa a n league: GUdtond Haris v TeBonJ 
Tins tttffl; Nuaaon Haris vSwMm toe Loraa 
(S45);ltadwap Bom* Stourii Jen (5319: PO- 
racOonwtfi PtotaevSo»o*&Wa &30). 
NOHIHERN PHEHEBI LEAGUE: BtocMum 
Haris v Ha Flym (&JD: UnayMd Rossk v 
DundUe* Vftr0 ©30): VMOay Wtorian v 
pmay Praxes i&30>- 


womrs soom Rat DMriea: DuWi**Hor- 

am TUae hb vHan^saad iUMmo; wm- 

ebacat v EtaKtac Wnetenoia HR v Oqt o(- 

PonsnouK WteflaS vSoitownpton. 

TRVSPORXS WOriSfSTHRDtCOUafllES Ffc»t 

DMUoKCayof Oatort v Hawn Farohani Com 

roonvBnckraftltaldaiViBedvitentiflMMw- 
btm vArnmhan; OdW Uifc. V Senna* Stouflh 
vRaKhnf WMilRniviMnnKtonacllMiconM 
PJS v VMt WUney; 

WOtBPS NORTH Hst DMrioorCwtala » Vdrte 
anew v Uaeipoot SreneM v StodAura VM- 
mnvP&paon. 


Othar sports 

aoiR Atoad Doniff Cup (» Anaewto. 
MOTORCYCLING: Brttteh Supeifcte ChampL 
oneHp (Dor*won Parto. 

MOTOR B AOH a FWmitaThieeOOTpWHWp 
(StasHtanto. 


speedway 

mQHOt LEAGUE; CcvenHy v Poole [730k 
Ortotay Hmth* Sa*a uEriter(7JCD (KStokaU 
GMkMft « Martxn>0i &0. 
VomBMRETSMWrGaeaad k* B**rt wg 
vHul (W CT30L ‘ 

COWBtBNZ ISWUE KNOOWJUT CUPflnal 
•mood lato IHdatfal OS) v LHtt«w<49} 

(7_WL 

jnnoRCHAUSmtBanNCkvNewcaotoSDp* 
Pqbbs' C toD Srtaa (7JJL 


TODArS 

NUMBER: 


10 


Basketball 


W Gaawi73»:Ke«N*» 

»rtWofflw«Bwi7JW.' 


RcjakvBoi- 


Therfeumaments that Laura 
Davies, Britain's leading 
jwamen gpttsv will play hi the 
next - 10 . weeks as she at- 
tempts to;beeome only the 
sectawf.player, male or fe- 
male, totDp'the.rrKjney list 
on boft the American and 
European foure. 


Many believe golf is the most 
challenging game on earth... 




...now you can m 

Prove it 


The PGA TOUR” range puts you on the tee, 
the green and the fairway like never before, 
giving you a whole new golfing experience. 

Featuring real PGA TOUR championship 
courses, dotted with the digitised brilliance of 


fourteen real-life pros, the PGA TOUR range 
gives you five different modes of play and 
multiple TV-style views to bring you doser 
than ever before to the pain, sweat and glory 
of the PGA TOUR. 



PGA TOUR" 97 
PtayStMMKT 






PGA TOUR" 96 
ooswdiiwwssr 


PGATom r 

OISrtKtafawSr 
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www.easports.com 
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WOltt-D CHAMPIONSHIP SHOWDOWN: When Damon Hill sets out on his quest for the formula 

will be aware of the Japanese Grand Prix’s rich history of drama and controversy. Derick Allsop recalls so 

Suzuka set to become land of the rising son. 




ttoii 


H istory offers Damon Hill 
mixed portents as lie seeks to 
rise among the legends in 
Japan tomorrow. He win become 
Britain's eighth world champion 
and the first son of a title winner to 
reach the pinnacle of motor racing 
if he finishes in the top six or his 
Willi ams-Renault team-mate and 
only rival, Jacques Vflleneuve, fails 
to win the Japanese Grand Prix. 

The odds, therefore, are over- 
whelmingly m Hill’s favour, but 
Japan has staged some of Formu- 
la One's more dramatic and con- 
troversial deciders and Hill will be 
acutely conscious of the possible 
vagaries. 

Gxcurratancaocmspiired to bestow 
the championship on another Briton, 
James Hunt, in the wet and gloom 
beneath Mount Fuji 20 years ago. 
Nfid Lauda, his eyes and nerves still 
vulnerable after that horrific crash at 
the Nurbuigring, withdrew his car 
early in the race and with it any con- 
trol over the destiny of the crown. 


Senna’s critics 
instantly 
condemned the 
Brazilian's 
impetuosity 


Hunt, having forced a contest out 
of a seemingly lost cause - much as 
Vflleneuve has this season - still 
feared he had not done enough amid 
scenes of extreme tension and con- 
fusion at the end. Eventually he was 
persuaded he had finished third, and 
won the championship. 

Formula One returned to Japan 
after a 10-year absence in 1987, but 
at a different circuit. Suzuka, with its 
distinctly figure of eight lay-out, 
has been on the grand prix calendar 
ever since. 

That inaugural race marked the 
end of another title bid by Nigel 
Mansell, who had been thwarted by 
a spectacular tyre blow-out at Ade- 
laide the previous season. This 
time he was trailing his Williams 
team-mate. Nelson Piquet, and 
sought victory at Suzuka to sustain 
his hopes. 

During practice, however, he 
crashed heavily and, as he was lifted 
from the car and taken to hospital. 



proa, now at frirori, was again his 
rival This time Senna had the ad- 
vantage arriving at Suzuka, and this 
time he would win the champi- 


onship if neither completed .. . 
race. No one discounted such a sce- 
nario because all woe aware, as Sen- 
na was. that if the Ferrari went clear 
the McLaren might not he capable 

of catching it. , ■ . , 

Pros: sprinted ahead at the start 
and Senna, a* if convinced he had 
a divine right to exact revenge in urn- 
wav he saw fit. continued acceler- 
ating towards the first comer, 
spearing into Prost s car. Belli ma- 
chines were whirled into the gravel 
trap. Senna made his way hack to 
muted, almost embarrassed cele- 
bration, Proa to declare that his for- 
mer partner was welcome to the 
championship if it meant that much 

to him. . 

Senna had far more to say another 
year on. after reclaiming the title in 
more genteel circumstances. He . 
took the opportunity to tell tneW 


■ p 


~,-e 


. *A* 


■tai 

• 

vi 


Hill’s victory over 
Schumacher in 
1994 was the 
finest performance 
of his life 


the watching Piquet knew the chal- 
lenge had gone with him. Mansell 
missed the race, and the final grand 
prix, in Australia, and the Brazilian 
was confirmed as champion. 

The following season McLaren 
do mina ted Formula One, another 
Brazilian, Ayrton Senna, taking on 
the maestro. Alain Prost. Senna's 
tardy start appeared to have yield- 
ed the initiative at Suzuka, yet his 


brilliance in slippery conditions 
brought him through to Harm hlS first 
title in style. 

Twelve months an, the relationship 
between the two great drivers lad de- 
teriorated to the point of open con- 
flict and when they locked horns at the 
chicane Senna’s aides instantly con- 
deraned his impetuosity. The onus bad 
been on the Brazilian to stay out of 
trouble and finish the race. Prost 


1 climbed from his stricken ear, his in- 
nocent countenance camouflaging 
deep satisfaction. With both of them 
out of the race, the Ranchman would 
have his third championship. 

That expression changed to one 
of bemusement and alarm as Senna, 
far from abandoning the fight, fran- 
tically enlisted help to get going again 
and steered his damage d McLaren 
back to the pits. - 


Repairs completed. Senna re- 
turned to the trad: and carved his 
way through the field with the pas- 
sion and commitment of a crusader 
rather than a racing driver. He duly 
crossed the line first, bat to no 
avail. He was disqualified for re- 
ceiving outside assistance and miss- 
ing the chicane. 

Alessandro Nannini, of Italy, dri- 
ving a Benetton, was awarded die - 


only win of his Formula One career 
and Prost was acclaimed champion. 

Time altered the perspective on 
that crucial incident, most observers 
craning to the conclusion that Prost 


world he had deliberately driven 
Prost off the road in 199U because 
he felt the governing body, and 
more significantly its president. Jean- 
Marie Balcstrc, had assisted his 
countryman's cause. 

Hill.' who inherited the mantle of 
William^ senior driver after Senna's 
death in 1994, produced the finest 
performance of his life at Suzuka that 
season to beat Michael Schumach- 
er and take him to what proved an- 
other controversial decider, in 
Australia. 

Last year, having seen Schu- 
macher retain his title in the Pacif- 
ic Grand Prix, at the Japanese circuit 
of Aida, Hill came back to Suzulf \ 
and plunged to the low point of his 
'thei 


had cunningly lured his team-mate 
d. Senna i 


into die trap. Senna always saw it that 
way and denounced Prost as a 
“cheat”. 

S enna carried a sense of injustice 
through the following season when 


career. He spun out of the race and 
admitted: “1 wanted the ground to 


open and swallow me up.” 

as be ‘ 


Those will doubtless be his senti- 
ments again tomorrow if he docs not 
accomplish his championship 
mission. 


Olympians’ attack 
on administrators 

Sports politics 


Olympic competitors have con- 
demned the administration of 
British sport and called for im- 
mediate action to smooth the way 
to the Sydney Games of 2000. 

They want less bureaucracy, 
more financial help for elite ath- 
letes, and a key role for the new 
United Kingdom Sports Coun- 
cil The blueprint for success was 
drawn up by members of the Top 
100 Gub at a one-day seminar 
in London after Britain's poor 
performance in Atlanta. 

It was chaired by the rower 
Jonny Senile, who won a brmze, 
and included three silver medal- 
lists - the athletes Iwan Thomas 
and Jamie Baulch as well as the 
yachtsman Ben Ainslie. 


A statement said: “The club 
are appalled by the fragmented 
and confused state of the struc- 
ture of sport in this country. We 
see the bureaucratic and un- 
professional approach from ad- 
ministrators as being detrimental 
to success at international leveL 

“We call on sports bodies to 
consider streamlining the ad- 
ministration and on the Minis- 
ter for Sport to give the UKSC 
immediately the resources and 
deciaon-makuig powers to car- 
ry out its appointed job of pro- 
moting 6 lite sport.” 

The did) also want the coun- 
cil not the private sector, to run 
Britain’s planned Academy of 
Sport They believe more full- 
time coaches are essential and 
expertise should be recruited 
from abroad. 


Chester join jet set 


Basketball 


RICHARD TAYLOR 


Top English players used to turn 
their backs on Chester Jets, but 
now their coach, Mike Burton, 
need pot worry. The flood of 
Americans allowed in £ 'post- 
BosmaiT has seen Chester re- 
cruit five and now they are joint 
leaders of the Budweiser If-qgiit* 

Burton said: "We always 
found it difficult to recruit top 
English players to Chester. We 
knew the league’s decision to go 
from two to five Americans 
would help us.” 

The key acquisition last week 
was former Newcastle Eagle 
Russ Saunders, the league's all- 
time leading scorer. Last season 
the Jets won just eight league 
games. Now they have won five 
out of six and as co-leaders Lon- 


don lowers and Sheffield Sharks 
have a fiee weekend, Chester wiQ 
open a dear lead by beating Lon- 
don Leopards tomorrow. 

In midweek Chester beat 
Sheffield for the second time 
this season, having never beat- 
en them before. But Burton 
bristles at tbe suggestion that 
anyone should be surprised. 
"We're a good team with good 
players. When we beat New- 
castle last week it was put down 
to them having an off night and 
us being lucky. Let people go on 
thinking like that, it suits me.” 


Apart from fonner Birming- 
im Bullet f 


BANGOR 


S2 


HYPERION 

205 Sister Gale 235 Prince Skytourd 105 
fordo 340 MBDes Own 4^20 Mr Conductor 450 
Ela Man Howa 520 Mshamlra 


WTLUS COKROON HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D] £6*500 added 3m UOyds 

X 6P1I-1P FACTOR T 0 < U* H KO0X8 120. JFTBey 

2 3P332B- MJ5 MJB (Uq Ml MRMiay 9 11 13 i Pita 

3 P6F231- MUEOHN060)PHobM91O3 fiTon^fW 

4 1&2-60Q MMUMftBA)03)JMa81D3 CUmIjsV 

-4 


BIMRt 4a AT» Mb* T-a MBea Oae, 4-1 Mar lira. 64 Beta 


GOING; Good To Finn. 

■ Left-hand, areJuladnj* course; tun-in 325yds. 

■ Course » four miles south car* of Wrexham near Junction of 
A5£T< and B5069. Bus sendee from Wrexham station. ADMIS- 
SION: Paddock i8; Course £4 (under- 16 s free all enclosures). 
CAR PARK: Free. 


Fsjs 


channel 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS: Distant BDla (5.201 aenl 214 
miles by J Dodds from Chilian in Nanhumbafand. 


ITHELWALL TROPHY NOVICE CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5£00 added 2m 4f UOyds 

2Q06SP- M l— M OUg paWPMapeiOtt c 


4.20 


042153- MGttJWWtf(X4Q)Ultt9uxr3XO:2. 
9W0 BN SKA (US*) £28} WC&J 9 10 12 
n MR10VAC(10) RlatlO 1012 



1*150 - 1 tEUSrnMG(ZM)MsSSnSi 6 U> 12 . 

134453 WC0HWTaR(2a)R/Ur*r5101O 

41200- BRBEPARKROSE £228] G McQan8 107- 

8 5541* -0 MSimr[7lJ)MsUMS0n61Or AS! 

-Bdedaed- 


O AC I BBC RADIO MERSEYSIDE NOVICE HUR- 
I DLE (CLASS E) £3^00 added 2m 4 1 


BEJTPB 547he Last Rig, 11-4 MgtadWay, 4-llCrCoadactor. 12-1 
, 14-1 Kadovac, Bridapak Rene. 16-1 ottes 


0- ROOT AfiAMCBQl Matte 81012. 


4.50 


COCK BANK NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3SOO added 2m If 


FXSMON ISUER C Weedon 5 30 12. 
0500- ALLS JOT ( 1 B 8 ) J Norton 5 ID 12 . 


20 - IE BARON (IS) C&>» 5 ID 12. 

I J Madoa 5 10 12_ 


-Wfty 


3103- HA IKK (179)1*3 A &rta* 4 ID 11 .. 


4535- JUSTU(EDAD(187)MTat*ii*iWClQll MDajer 

8 000*482 TMH HA MWA UH J M Kfcraon 8 10 7 — ICtalS) 

9 0305 VAUHSAlEpA) U» H Xn0K S ID 7 IFWtoy 

10 SISTER GA1£ MnS Siam 4 10 6. 

-Mi 


BEnwe 7-a la Been, 44 TfcWteMaa. 5-1 ntada.84 Ate LRe 
Da£ 84 tatatate.Ba Mata, SMarGMa, 10-1 othere 


l o oc l STADCO HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E) 
4*3'* £&S00 added 2m If UOvds 
1 3204-26 WXiranmtznwjertslOUlO MrRMe(7) 


282-21F ANABRANCH m(BnJMJeSBOl 5 11 0_£ 

0500-2 HA MAN HOWA (7) A BMRr 5 10 12 

NUNSOMRQdn 71012 8 


(5) 

TNhA 


009826- BEAU MATHOT (187) Ain M MR0B 4 10 11 — ASScte 

605- HrtA(13B}DI*Cavi41011 J>lta*(3) 

C0NTRAH® Ms A Seta* 4 10 11 ISqfb 

GMAfRON W Osy 4 10 11 XEtoy 


■KAITHETOP JWOi 41011. 


MWHJ RHMGS M Trifunr 4 10 11. 
STUDIO THSHTCScuM 10 11 


-Wftj 


ICtoyar 


WUNG BWSONTVRd 41011. 


OKSF- BETHS MSH (302) G Akb 7 ID 7. 




0- QVBMSSCOtRT(400)BPrace5107 GHa*m(3) 

-13 doctored - 

9ETTM& 7-4 Antonnd^ 5-1 Ba Mai Hoes. 84 Contradr*. YtaK B»- 
ton. 10-1 B«n Hatriot, Hated fe v llng . 12-1 


12P2U2- REGAL ROWER (339 (CMS Smah 8 11 9. 

3 241468 CRAFTY OMnAM (13) p) 0 McCai ID ID 12 J) Itati (3} 

4 111534- UNCLE BERT [138) G McCaaT 6 ID 9- 

5 5POO-11 PSKCESKTBUroCM) MSPAnaxiSlOO Al 

-Sdadsad- 

BEnWS: S-4 Prince SXytertl, 11-* Raffs' Rsnpv, 4-1 Unda Bart, S-l 

Itatan. 8-1 Cte(y Chata 


5.20 


aos 


NUMARK HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£4^00 added 2m If 

21232/4 TORDO (13) <18 C Mam 5 11 10 JtaBB(3)B 

009510- PHARARE (178) (CJWRWwmae 6118 MDmytr 

20S23N- SNMOnE<Za)<aftW0e»10118 TQoy 


15-146P (RRALQRCUS 0S) (CU)P%tt7116- 
64325- WVBT WYE (2KJ) GVSKfcy 1 !- 1 5. 


JHntao 


6364PS SroifflHAC{Rq(24(CTCEgnon6114 X 

6335-P2 NHlLNR0KMM9MPP9d5112 Stem! 

06060 BAirrSiaAIO(28}(CD)BPRece7107 GHe0n(3J 


WW UBTREMAN(28>(CI8JnBCOdi9100. 

-9 dadoed - 

Untnun metyc IDA. Hue hantiap w &t . Lawman 9g 7»i. 

BETTKC; tam, 4-1 Eordo, » Stay HU Me, 5-1 WWar Rnae, 
7-1 Sapnora. 8-1 Vof* Qreot, 14-1 crtfwr* 


25-1 


BANGOR OPEN NH FLAT RACE (CLASS 
H) £2£00 added fWes & mares 2m If 

Of* 


MSHAMBA QQ T D Bason 4 11 10 

AREAN BRDE D Bace 6 11 4 JSiaPJanaa 

W BAROTOWN 9177) 5 BnAottav 6 11 4 — APRBBtoa(7) 

CWUKHKDGM£TGea9S114 MAHta«mld 

CASPIAN DAHNtteS Snh6114 MrPH«CMt(7) 

06- BRE3riM(SE(M7)SBnolanBw5114JKBSBaddMa(7) 

04- HUTCH UCH (222) RVAtodmt5114 AStett 

3 te7MOIflUNNRCU27JQukli8114 LWjw 

BAHOnMatte4113 . ..... TP wj 


W 


\tmiMJOemAU3, 

nSDNT W1S 0B1) J Dona 4 113>. 

GABRB1EGSWRD (46) A Ka^axi 4 11 3 J ta (7) 

HALAM BHL (45) W G M Tuaer 4 11 3 PHntoy 

lAOT TOLEY (22) C Mann 4 11 3 DMem»n{7) 

IADrnnRCCA(lSWM«VWBea4113 A H s R dr n 

UPPYL0(aSEfctoMRa^e?41l3 PMtaa 

MSS MOWS (IQ Mb L Sh^r 4 11 3 DLaady 


MGHT BCAPADE C VAMdon 4 11 3. 

- 18 dadarad - 

BsmNGt 7-4 fi ite a dr i, s-l lady O eD w ca , 6-1 Mpbt lata M)» 
Com, 10-lCaaphH Dawn, 15-1 fidaMk Gesri, IS- lota 


PERTEMPS HURDLE (CLASS E) £3fi00 
added 3YO 2m 


. HYPERION . 

2-25 Pocono Knight 2^5 COanf inn Princess 
325 Amber Ring 355 Wise Approach 430 The 
Yokel 5 jOO Fletv Delhi 


GOING: Good To Rm. 

■ Lefl-lund course, levd wtth long straight*, easy turns and » 
one farjoeg nu*ln. 

■ Course is an tbe A443 by (be River Severn. Worcester (Fore- 
8ateS)sudonamBeavqy. ADMISSION: Members 112£0:‘nR- 
ienBaES^Oi Course XG (OAPaXOJO). CAR PARK: FTee; pienk: 
area parking £150. 


21F VBHIAM(2Q(BF)lJentamU5 .0 

' CMRALAXA T Ootob^i 10 12 TG 


DEsatr scour KMdUGa 1012 .. 


MDMNWtPBUaiM^n 1012.. 


WW.TH»(RQJ(tetel 012 - 

ABDKTB H Thomson Anas 10 7 . 


— _D 


. J.Hwvay 


42F AMBERRMa(2qMaKGeo9»107 IH 

PO COPFBUWMOWp5)D9fflChai07 J Prior (7) B 

0 HOOffSWCrpflLBanailOT ICuUy 


P OI8IADVSaURE(n6Mhh«0n«alO7 8 Cam 

UB24P SDWFDRJESS(IQ FJooan 10 7 AWyaaa 


m 


PH MOST MUSIC MBaft(G)T&Batnead 10 r — Baiynwa 
-12 dadarad- 

BEIT1IG: 7-4 A(pfatls. 7-2 Vandmi. 6-1 Atabar Rkf, 7-1 Desert Scout. 
B-lRoydTtea. 16-1 Sobs FhrJeas, 25-1 others 


BUNKERED TOST' TTMB: None. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG DISTANCE RONNBB8: ARdlstia PL25) has bceo tat 
133 mgea by H Thomaon Jones ftom Newnwrto In Suffolk. 


3^5 


DOMESTIC HAMXCAP CHASE (CLASS 8) 


£7,250 added 2m 4f 110yds 


FEAWiLEY AMATEURS' SELLMG IfCAP 


HURDLE (CLASS G) £2^50 added 2m 

PU533 DBOetAnON(37)(D)M i^e AillD — WAftarart© 
P8Q1-54 KAMADRWD(145 W Mb V Wad 8116 J*R Thornton (7) 
521260 BI»(rse«A(aJSMDOR41013 — MrEtaa(7)V 
4534QH- GLOMNGPABI (439) (D) RHodss&S IQ 121AC Boo«r(3) 

002-656 )B9WSIHL{37)JNall>41012-i IRMtalp) 

233856 NemRe(R)(CD)FJaRte4109 »G State (7) 

oomso M« StHK (USA) <9908)^*5 10 7-J»A Mate (7) 
OQlOOPO- D0CSC0AI(14mi38CMtnanlllOB JAEBateptn(7) 
0Q262F- nm«TM(iaQNT4Mes5105Jfcieatetota(I)B 

10 0P82-64 POCONO naB7(3q Clones 6 103 MbaBSta(7) 

11 5023 GHLOPMBGUepS) Blteaf)n 4 103MM EJ Joara(7) 

12 300000 CA7NNJ0t(28)HWttt51OO_ teOMcFM(7} 

13 iHXKIS TMKHt (2) A BraiM 7 100 Ik R Utter (7) 

14 fi5<45 SO4P-at(3S0rPPrBSwl8100 DrPP«cbanl(7) 

-14 declared - 


1 F31-241,WSEAmiMai(l)(CqKBalqr9122(6edteRWiUsyP) 

2 223223- WePSWOCDYtHTjlB NH9Wean8 10 lDJRh—a iite 

3 5U5P-32 REX TO DC RESCUE 00) RAW8 100 _PHaok>y<5) 

4 22-4234 (HAMB-PASTMEI83) n DBucnel 12 1O0J] JBMdial 


Mnhi gn wtfrlQg. fiat To the Rescue 9g 9a. OiawietPasaTg 9a M. 
BEIIBIG: M Mm Approach. 5-2 PM^S Woody, 4-1 Rax To Tha Rat- 
cue, 5-1 


APOLLO 2000 HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
f_j_J F) £3^00 added 2m 


U43U2 SI«SKA»(25TOtWH0h«8niO_taM0fcer 
taW 31- UD0E5IDTE LAD (35Q R0cte6U 7 ICaOoty 


3*023-3 NORTHBMOPIIRSr{ranBUEMte8ll4. 
32414-F OAMW CHANCE (10) (P) RHodges 10 111-T 
3020-22 THE Y«a® B Ba^ilO 10 8 


IP McCoy 


-PHaatoyW 


mnwrn aatnc lOst Rue handcap ««»« CharataSat lift, Rbto te 
SSlOh, Scat: 'Sr 9S9fe 

7-2 Dmntalka. 51 Rater* «, 7-1 Path. »d.Bnt 

10-1 Him aryl NtetTta, PotdngTMD, 12-1 othan 


03W3( HH>MATCH(80a)(aDRHKteim04 NMam 

-Sdadarad- 

BETIWft >4 taar Staq>, «-i Nartbare OpUmhrt. 9-2 Itaataee tad, 
ThaTteal, 5-1 Dram Ctaaea, M Rad Match 


2-55 


NEB POWERUNE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4^200 added 2m 7f 


5j00 


1 3F3-11 MmERMLVMDIGE(X3)(D) VVWbns81122_APMcCBy 

2 S44004- CAPOCASTM88AP2S)MdsHKn0il71O12 StoaOay 

3 0-2324F SMKARffCn Mf^»5 109 Citato* 

4 320P-U3 OfiW*«intoCESS(29)MBMJone88107 D Byrne 

-4f ' ' 


ASKO APPLIANCES HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS C) £54)00 added 2m 4f 


OUQfZl ACtKM UNE (30) □ Buchd 11 12 0.. 

251230- TRt (133) J JentesGUS. 


BEnUte 84 Staa% 2^1 IqpartM Vtotofto 44 Cta 


M 


»115 WOTTASHAMLES (14) (CD) pV)L M Hal 5 11 5— D Monk 

4 12621-2 IA«a«RQtaW^UW^6»13^AteeBrtte 

5 F35F5-3 FLEUR OE7AL(10) fq WGM Tl/nerS 10 11 _J Pow(7) 

-5dad a rad- 

«TB«:64Vfcaartmbte. 3-1 Acrawltoe, MTfca, 84U Itante 
tear Da M 


V/ 


RACING RESULTS 


ham Bullet Billy Singleton, Bur- 
ton recruited HOIiary Scott Nigel 
Palmer and Ricardo Leonard 
from Irish dubs. Burton said: 
“They could see the new arenas 
over here and the crowd base and 
wanted the chance to step up to 
the next leveL’* • 


Quotes of the week 


H I don't mind admitting 
we could have made a sei> 
ous mistake, frank WSams 
on his decision to let Damon 
HU leave Williams-Renault 
■Unless people see. me on 
tbeski slope, they thmk Fm 
an aeddent-prefne berk. Ed- 
tfie “The Eagle” Edwards 
on iris projected comeback. 
■I know he [Alan Shear- 
er] has another ambition 
now, to be looked on as the 
world No 1 [striker]. Glenn 
Hoddfe, England coach. 


We hope to surprise 
jttisnfrien 


our Scottish friends on the 


ilftvice-president; 
in hisprogramme welcomes 
The Utopian team failed to 
turn up for the World Cup 
game against Scotland. 

■ As-soon as'tbe last one 
left my racket,! knewft was 
somethingvspecial. Greg 
Rusedski. British No 2 
tennis player, after pro- 
ducing a serve of I39.9mph 
in tbe Fekiiig Open. r . 


HEXHAM ISIS) 


HYPERION 

230 Mr Reiner Z50 Hobbs 
Choice 3J20 Scrabo View 3JSO 

Coureur 425 Rocket Run 4-55 
Copperbtrst 


GOING: Good To FW 

■ UA-hand. ondubuns course. Sun-tn of 

SiOftL 

■ Courae to on ranwr read too nOea dwth 
ofHtalani.SlptoOMed&OB >h7wn.H pton 
station too into away. ADMISSION: Club 
^FtkfcbGfcSafQAPk^ CARPARK: ftae 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Boethlu 
fiL20). 

WINTERS IN LAST ffiVENr^SScKkeS* 
(3X0) won a Wotvaimpuin Isa Sanrrby. 
LONG DISTANCE RUNNEE& QRUOR 
VvTiote ISJVO} ven ^ r j& TTfiks Vtf S Wwdo 
Oom Ncwmnket In Suffolk. 


2^0 HURDLE (CLASS E) £3JW0 
added 3YO 2m 

1 366 RECALL TO HMD (23) 10 10 

0 Pater B 

2 SUNT 6UEST 10 ID RBa a My 

3 MIBALB1010 SCtefln 

4 5 HOMS CHOKE (ZB) IDS — NEMtoy 

5 0 WS LAW GUJ 10 5~~M fltaEfl (5) 

6 MOST WANTED 105 R Metal (5) 


-G 


BEmNfc 6-4 Hota dote, M Stat Qota 
3-1 Most Kata, 10-1 Vtea Ales, teal To 
MM, 20-1 Km's Udy 


350 NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS B) 
£ 8,000 added 2m 

1 4«5 BUNCSWBOT SlOHJRSteta 

2 2-11 CTXHBB? (77) JD) 7 10 12^H QnSty 

3 FPP-GBBM. MUCK (186)710 12 Slldor 

4 MMGRRT5 1012 — Wia l b M i 

5 121StMSiar(U)61012 MNaaton 

6 F-21 StVUUUP n fCD)8 ID 12 —M Radar 

7 2 ONRM18ME(t])fq4]011 J>Hto 

8 5-P3 COURT WfW (H) 4 10 11 _B Stovy 

9 /P4-P WnUNO ROMANCE PQ 5 10 7 __ 

S 


330 NOVICE CHASE (CLASS EJ 
£4,200 added 3m If 


1 4-Li GBalAB I EGBO (8)6115.-1 Bate 

2 3128CWB0«F(42)8115_R8aPte 

3 02 BAHMKS (IQ p) 7 ID 12 


-Bdedwad- 

BEIIMc M Sta Iteb » baton Vtan, 
4-1 Ccseor, 8-1 KbRRM, 10-1 ofttoS 

4^5 HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4,200 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 22-4 ROCKET RUN CUB) TO [Bf)B 120_^_ 

ATTiamfri 


JUhoraton 


220 NCMCE HCAP CHASE (CLASS 
F] £3^00 added 2m UOyds 

1 123RSCKVM8E(l2)9U12KJotara 

2 554- IB RBNBI (34^8111 K Jones 

3 R03 BOETHIUS (20 7 110 PKotfOUB 

4 345 DEW BBT (8^8 10 13 .Ik 5 Mae 

5 i?P- HAZEL CJIST (133) 9 10 11 _D Pater 

6 «02 3PRM[IMDB)n5108J8BtomTO 

-Gdeterad- 

BEnv« 7-4 Rate Da VBfate.5-2 Mr Rater, M 
Spring Loaded, 8-1 Dea Emly, M. Boettta. * 
tetto Crest 


4 aoHBocwmtao '61012 JUooes 

5 P-64 8CUBI SAUUtUH (13) 6 10 12 


6 4-M MORS JOT (20 8 10 12. 

7 928 RODU. SUHRSE (Q 9 10 12— T Brad 

8 fleuaattBTOACX (8)1110 7 

-StafTO 


-Bdedate- 

anMftUBSota Maw 3-lSmM Latent 
7-1 BaNans, W Ctaaochalncky, MM Rsy- 
to Sorprita, Mere Joj, 12-1 ottere 


2 3ffWBEA[MCE(£0TO6112Rtatty 

3 ^Mi£SWM£(S)(CS)S) 100 AUte 

-Sdttered- 

Racta ite, 11-BMaekkkc, 
MVUe Spate 

455 HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
F) £2^00 added 3m 

1 &32 BMUteOOTOTO 71110J»Rtan 

2 -023 TH«a®S» 0119 f CMadn 

3 &fOOPPBMBS7(M)51D13SteOsBte 

4 P14SffUniABBET(4«TOTO10103_ 
-XJeaasR 


5 PB-lCStfTCNUHE8mS102JStaw 
_ 5 

BETTWte 0-3 ftoPni hu, 2-lBtegP*, 5-1 cop- 
patent, 8-1 Statoa Abbey; 7-1 Oufton Late 


ASCOT 

ftAte 1. FMiar KWGHr (MrC Bonwri 4-1 
lav; 2. Country Lover 12-1; 3. Narooodal 
9-2: 4. Wana Spot 14- i. IB ran. IV*, 7. 
(R Hannon. East BarietfiL Tata £4.70: 
EL50. £2.40, £L60, £3-00. DPI £30.20. 
cse £5032. Tncasc £212J& Trks 
3^30: 3. DANCES Wim DREAMS (I teU) 
- 32-1; 2 . BteteRiTtanr 1-2 lav; 3. KariaMn 
13-Z 7 ran. V*. %. (P Chappte4^, Man- 
tori). Trite £6.20: £2 DO. £130. DFr 1330. 
CST: £3&54. 

3.05: 1. FATEFULLT (L DetOTI) 6-1; 2. 
Scariat Ptema 20-1; 3. Parrot intea 
50-1- 12 ran. 2-1 (av Tummg Whod. Vh. 
nh. fSaeed bn Simor, Newmarhau. Tata 
£SlOO; £1-80. £6.00, £6.00. DP; £363.40. 
CSR £10466. Tite: £90l_ia 

3-4(ri 1. TEST THE WATBT (Pat Edbay) 
12-1: 2. Mnlvto 10-1: 3. Meic&en Cop 

4- 1. 13 can. 100-30 tev Sue Gob*n (40U. 
1*/., nit (R Hannon, East Evofttei). Tote: 
£11-30; £2.ea £A10. £2.io. DF: flRi-Hq 
CSF: £113.65. Tncasc £536.34. Trio: 
£549.40. Wt TrtorteB. 

4AS: 1. RjOCHECK (M 1 Khanel 9-1; 2. 
Sea Freedom 14-3: 3. Beaflou 20-1; 4 , 

. hartour hlaod 7-1. M ran. 5-2 ftw Nwh- 

em Baei (58i ). 3*. im. (J Durtoo, ArundeD. 
Trite £13-00: £230. £230. £4.00, £140 
DF: £64.80. CSF: £110.23. Tneaat: 
£2J0B,76. Too: £242.10. 

4*6: 1. PRMCE BAMMTIR KUari) 3-1; 
2. nutaao Mute 2-1 tor. 3. Wogi Wonk 

5- 1, 34 ran. V*. ly^ (j Santa. NewiTBftaU. 
Trite £440; 0.00. EL30. £1M. OF: £3,10. 
CSF: £9.04. TrttK £6.7a 

6^k 3. SHADOW LEADS! (R HuhibsI 
12-1; Z. Polydamaa 7-1 co fav; 3. Dance 

So S«dte 7-1 00 Cav. 15 no. 7-1 co te Riv- 

«rltem(aD. 2.ifc CEgsWVQs&fcwcrtfi}. 
Tote £17-10: £480, £2,90. OF- 

£443a CSR £89^19. Inset; £59131. iris 
£287.00. 

Jackpot: Not won; £580980 wmw tavsrd 
to Ascot today. 

Ptecepta £38530. Ootepoc £6490. 
Place fc £146.16. Place S: £66315. 


CARLISLE 

L50: 1. DOUBLE DASH IDJMaKan) 7-S: 

2. ItePlera 6-4 tec 3. lonond Lnale 20 - 1 . 
4 ten. 3. dJst (D Maftny. Tote £3.00. DF: 
£3J0. CSF: £433. 

UQ: 1. SHOW YOUR HAM) (M Fasted 
8-13 tec 2. Cabal's Grove 14-1; 3.KBtn8a 
2-L 4 ran. 2 1 / : . VIk (J. Urge). Totes £1.50. 
DF: £8.10. CSF: £6.80. 

1. JONAEM (K Johnson! 3-1; 2 . 
Hraightai Lad 9-2: a. Morrytu* Gold 7 - 2 . 
6 ran. i5-8tav Pataca Of Gold. 1 . 12 . (Mis 

« S ***LI 0t * : «.»; £1.80. £2.70. OF: 
£3-80- CSF: £15.60. 

3jacLOURMWSCM£CLWy«1 U-fl. 
2. PtiMcM Toner 7 -4 fav; 3 . 3 . 3 . 

^ raB - 7 . 8 . IMRS 8 radbumai.Tata £4 20 
OF! £5.00. CSF: £7.55. 

400:1. WELL APPOINTED (Qla! 3-1: 
1 Nonias U-4; 3, LeUn Leader 5-1. s 
1M fev Botaney On ( 4 * 1 . ^ , B ,JS 

aegojlBta £4^0: £1.80. n.90. 

£ 4 ’I^ 5 SF: E10 - 99 - NR: stwmaa Ew?. 
J-KUSHBALOO (B Storey, 6-4 tK 

T *■ ^ S ita 

7??!? ti ’ 7 **■ 2^ 30 d "taswd. Trite 
U.10. E4.0Q. OF: £14 lTO . CSF: 

EW* £18120. Quadpot 137.00. 
ptoe ® 6s £ 182.34 Place 6: £58.00. 


305; 3. BORN TO PLEASE (A Ma&niPl 
Evens r»: 2. Atde Pteyer 2-1; 3. Gone By 
5-2. 3 ran. M(. 22. (PHaribs, MtoahudL Tote 
£2.00. DF: £1.90. CSF: £3.17. 
3S0:l.FDiE HARVEST (DBmteracd 7 2; 


2. Lowawattn 7-2: 3. Raraste 3 in * 

^ U Spew ** 


HUNTINGDON 

2J0: L MONIEL EXPRESS tC OTJayel 
5-2 tar, 2.TIW ta|9-2. 3. Mtnor Kay J2-1, 

£3,80, £1-50. £2.00, £4.00. DF: £12.50. 
CSF: £14.75. Tno: £33.60. 

iA&LJMHttOBymei 
*ta 10-1: 3. Manor Weo 5-1. 8 ran. 12. 
dot ttVs Iterate Jones. LanMnum). Trite 
gjfc £L10. £1.40. fXltt DR £2.90. CSF: 


THE INDEPENDENT 

RACING SERVICES 

0 891 261 + 


ASCOT 

YOBK ~~ 
WCMtCgTER 


BANCOR 

HEXHAM 



M ! ( (71 Ki l : n 

0391 261 970 




-« K 


-«<1 






S ran. 3-lp Itov Ftorce Wm. 2VX 

tnfc AIC esnfi. T Ota £430; £230. £1.40. 

DF: £16J0. CSF: £14.9a 

428: L STAR MARKET (A PMcCmUlJ. it 
2.Mtemdba 13-Star: 3. Ceolay'avrilw 5-2. ~ 

4ran.8,4U5pftSnne.AJcestBn.Tcta£42U 
OF; £440, CSF: £7.61. 

455:1. \MSE APPROACH (CODwnnl 5-3 
ce ter; 2. Marita Dream 5 2 co ftn: 3. 
Qiw|»1ri8 IMlfft 3-1. 4 nm. &-2 co tau 
Gta ta IM). Me itet. (K Baioy, (ippcr Uitv 
bourn). Trite £330. DF: £230. CSf. £&35, 

SJOe XSCOUNORO. (C ODeycriia S te; 

2.TTW Wewmwtforg 1; 3. BorabadB :tr 1. 

22 ran. 4 IV- iXBatoyi. Tcra. £2.bo: £2.ia 
£LS0. £33M. OF: £11 TO. CSF: £21 JO lna 
£192.90; IB2.51 Yorii 3.45 tod*. 

Ptootpat: £343.00, Quadpoe £10210 
) 6: £211.78. Place 6: 190.99. 
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Dettori hopes may go up the Spout 


Racing 

GREG WOOD ' 

Pumen get the chance to in- 
crease their self-knowledge this 

morning, such is the disparity 

between this afternoon s two 
televised meetings. 

There is Ascot, which ofifera 
usetul boises, manageable fields 
and the dear hope of finding a 
wmier or two without undue 
Jfficul^, and then there is 
York, where the smallest cast- 
hst for a televised handicap 

nms to 23 names. Study the op- 
tions and ask yourself honest- 
ly, am I an Ascot or a York 
person? The answer should re- 
veal whether you have any se- 
rious wish to break even, or are 
amply one of the tens of thou- 
sands of mug-punters who are 
the lifeblood of bootanaking. - 
-The problem, of course, is 
that while many of us like to 

think we are Ascot types, there 
is a strong Yorkist streak in most 
backer’s souls which few can 


suppress, not feast when it is just 
a fortnight since the bookies 

were finally forced to rough up 

a few milb on pounds after 35 
years of outrageous profiteer- 
ing from Goliaths and Super - 
Yankees. 

Toco’s raid at the Berkshire 
track is not nearly so. competi- 
tive as the one which Lanfran- 
co Dettori went straight 
through 14 days ago, but while 


this afternoon, it is a measure 
of the magnitude of that 
achievement That his r-han/v> Q f 
emulating it is effectively nil. 


er, ispossbfr over the lop ac- 
cordmg in wfiBe Haggas, her 
trainer, and in any case, Heiuy 
GedTs High Roller (2.00) wDl 

fdCHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP; Lord Ofivier 
(fork 445) 

MB: La Meoorquina 
■ 0 

surely prevail, albeit at an un- 
appealing price for punters. 


' events ax Ascot offer betting op- 


pomnities, for backere if not for 
Dettori. EasycalL who has had 
a b^year,must be' vulnerable 
under a 61b penalty in the Corn- 
wallis Stakes, and while Car- 
mine Lake ran particularly well 
to finish fifth in the Prix de PAb- 
baye last Sunday, the preorimi- 
tyof that race must be awony. 
The value alternative is Melik- 
sah (230), who has finally start- 
ed to turn eariy-season promise 
into results and may have more 
improvement to come. 

Altamura, possibly Dettori's 
best chance of a winner this af- 
tonoeax, will be strongly fancied 


Owner explains outflow from 


One of Martin Pipe’s defecting 
owners yesterday defended the 
beleaguered champion jumps 
trainer. Pipe was lea reeling af- 
ter the Independent Thrine 
Manufacturing Company 
joined Darren Mercer and 
George Bisgrove in removing 
horses from his yard, but Inde- 


pendent ’Brine’s director Kei- 
th Maguire said: “There’s no 
particular problem with the 
Pipe stable. We have not part- 
ed on acrimonious tenm.” 

Meaner withdrew his 10 hom- 
es last month and shortly af- 
terwards Pipe's stable jockey, 
David Bridgwater, resigned. 


Bui Maguire added: “I was 
surprised that David Bridgwa- 
ter left but I don’t think that you 
can read too much into this. The 
ebb and flow of owners happens 
all the time. 

“As far as 1 am concerned 
there isn’t a problem at the sta- 
ble. We haven't fallen out with 


to fonowiiparwentcouiw vic- 
tory in the Princess Royal 
Stakes, but John Gosden, her 
trainer, hinted yesterday that 
Spout (next best 3.00) and Pa- 
pering are dangers, and it is the 
former, another comse-and-cfe- 
tance winner, who can prevail. 

Previous Ascot form, also 
points to an excellent bet in the 
sprint handicap. Bolshoi has im- 
proved rapidly since Emma 
O 'Gorman became his regular 
partner earlier this year, and his 
second victory at the track, 13 
days ago, was his finest perfor- 
mance yet. The bookmakers 


stable 


Martin. We simply want to be 
more involved with our horses." 
■ Thelbte has announced the 
retirement of its chief executive, 
Brian McDonnell, after 15 
years in the post He wifi be suc- 
ceeded by John Heaton, who 
will be appointed to the Tote 
board for a year initially. 


fancy Samwar, second that day, 
to reverse the form, but at 
around 10-1, BOLSHOI (nap 
335) can again prove superior. 

As for York, Russian roulette 
would be a safer gambling medi- 
um, though Nigh third (3.15) 
should win the Listed juvenile 
event, and it is worth noting that 
Alex Greaves is reunited with 
Pride Of Pen die in the nine fur- 
longs handicap, in which several 
fancied runners have a dan- 
gerously high draw. The hope- 
lessness of any attempt to solve 
the r emainin g races is demon- 
strated by the fact that in Thme- 
fomt's adjusted ratings for the 
4.45, there is no more than 81b 
between all 27 runners. 

British interest abroad cen- 
tres on Longchamp. where Pe- 
ter Diapple-Hyams Revoque to 
tackles the Grand Criterimn. 
Further afield, Irish Stamp 
should secure another British 
win in the Czech Republic’s Vel- 
ka Pardubicka, in which last 
year's winner. It's A Snip, also 
has an excellent chance. 


ASCOT 

2 Jfc HIGH ROLLER, who al- 
ready figures in betting for m-«t 
year : s Derby, should take this, al- 
though as he b unproven on soft 
ground it would be unwise to take 
short odds. The form of Barunm 
Sands does not read as impressively 
as High Roller's facile Yarmouth 
win, but be is progressive. 

□CD 

!3fc Easyeall, the Flying Childers 

Stakes winner, has the best win 

mconl of these, but there wen: signs 
in a disappointing ran in the Mid- 
dle Park Stakes last time that he 
may be past his best for tbi: season. 
Carmine Lake, in craintsl. wmed 
to put up an improved display 
when fifth in last Sunday’s Prix de 
rAbbaye. but may he Battered. It 
maybe worth taking a dunce that 
the Hghdy raced GRAND LAD, who 
showed eariy-season promise and 
ran too freely on hk return from a 
bleak, wiD progress id take this. 

□CD 

34fc Altamura will be expected to 
amfif in couise-and-dislane*: form 
with TIME ALLOWED, bur these- 
lection looked a little below -par that 
day and it is interesting that Michael 
Stout c, her trainer, considers it 
worth on AJlamura attain. 

OOP • 

3JS:SWYNFORD DREAM pul up 
his best -ever pcTfcrrmaacc at New- 
market last time and can fallow up. 


sport 

HYPERION'S 




YORK 

iI5: Reliquary won stylishly on his 
dehut but ran poorly not tnnr. At 
the likely adds, it may pay””” 
with the progressive NIGHTBDU). 

rr n 

3.45: CUBAN REEF got up on the 
line tnwinai Sandown last dme a nd , 
is well drawn today. He appeal* . 
likely to reach the frame. 

□CD 

4.15: In a 23-runner, 5f sprint here 
on Wednesday, the first live home \ 
were from siaih»5 1 7.9.fc& 8. Cyr** 
ao’s Lad, drawn 10. will ensure 
plena of pace in the middle ofme 
track'ioday and LORD OLTVTTO, 
in stall 5. can lake aftaniage. Tnis 
six-year-old, unlucky when third to 
Scigneurial at Lingucitl lin5€ ' 
attracts at IS-1 with Ladbrokes. 
□□□ 

■Ux Knjml jade, from the in-fonn 
Bany Hills yard enters calculations- 
But SOVEREIGNS COURT tsaun- 
ing to hand -•»«*! could be better 
handicapped. Bookmakers are piK- 
inc him up cautiously, however, and 
morning odds Ionic ungracious. 






2X10 Hjgh Roger 
230 GRAND LAD (nap) 
3:00 Time Allowed 
335 Swynford Dream 


HYPERION 
• 4J0 Wflcuma 
440 Dacoft 
5JL5ZaJko 


| GOING: Good (Good to Soft fn places]. 

j STALLS: Hound course - bnkki omui couow - stands Mo. 

ADVANTAGE: Ixwr numbras probchty best an coarse 

RigW-hartd course wtth testing uphffl finish. 

Coume b near Junction of A329 and A8S0. Access frtm M3 (Ante 3) and M4 {Jimr 0). 
I ueflcoptcT-laiitUng twdltiy at cmrac. Baihrej station (service hom London, Waterloo) ad- 
Ww eaunm. ADMISSION: Meznben£I6 CJualar Members IMS yeatt, tatTpriceV: Gout 
stand & PntklockUO; SBver King S& . CAE PAmtTfo'a 1,2 4 S £4, remainder free. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: J Xtaatop — 26 winners bom 143 runners 
fibres a sucresu ratio of 1 8i!% and a pert* to a £1 tad stake of £64 J3fl; J Goador — 23 
winners, 135 runners, 17.2%, -41-1.85; £ Hannon — 20 wtnntnt, 2^6 runners, 8-62%, 
-&G8.4B; M Sto cte — I B winners. 176 runners, 10.8%, -*£&££. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: L Dettori — 35 winners, 232 rides, !6J%, +S33.79; I*a£ EiL 
dwy— 35 winners, 2(H rides, 13.4%, -&25J0; WCnrat- 32 wtaners, Z35 rides, ISjOTh 
-S 4 7..1Fj; TQ alnn — 27 wnmeis. 109 rides, 13.8%. -41X4. 

BtPIKKKBP FIRST TIM fe Att swa 15.15). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAX& The % -rd (£L3D) m ttibe Canadian 
Saturday, Superior Fremhua (330) won at Haydock on Sunday; Todeo (3JG] von al 
dnek on Sannday. 

UMODnCANCB IDNNEBSi Bojsl Done (3135} has been sen 250 nDes t^M Woe than 
Md&aly, N Y orics. 

[O nn I AUTUMN STAKES (CLASS A) (Listed) £18^X)0 Effing 
added 2VD lm (Round) Penalty VWiw C1?,ia5 

1 <11 BAMUMSNU(2Q(l9(tylsdcUFiinmSU8JEU)iDp8U TOnkna 

2 54115 BUEnVBt(29)|q»IJle^TMk811 i J!DD)le2 

3 1 HtGHROUa(23)(D) [Baran6vonl»nanf* HCKI811 ; Pat Eddery 1 

4 651214 SNratW£(17mtAJdBVPacxK)WUn811 Ihtlt 

5 610 CAnWLK(30)(MclndH&oM)i] WH^ps810 LMtad5 

-SdKtand- 

Benwct 4-7 mpi itobr, 7-2 Bmaa Sank, 7-4 CatnK, 124 Bkw Bfcar, IBd Sheer (hen 
19B5: Beaeiianp Kf« 2 8 11 J RBd 3-1 U Dudopt 5 m 
F0RUGUDE 

KWH ROUER started oddKirt to to MM it » Ytamorth nnadea on ttw smngtfi of ild ham tqiuB- 
Uon and duty oorAmed I Mtb an any Msn^i wn tan TaaOo. Hny Cad nktelMnHRU he had nr- . 
»mi Wet ««* w* end he Ml cerarty mpme u a hi 11* Ghwous cot ■ trad to oar ant 

ttw race pomes a god opporarty ftr Ntn hm Saab, bfteen OaMtaatof Cttus Piine, lm . 
aw his Isa no n UngBett aid SmdBm, atawg a itaMinr Eandbra iaca on the Ian oceahon by 

Diw« terphs (rom Onanvi PBratteo. IM Ova s gjkig id be muJi trod**. - f ril l B ul l 1 HBHROtlBt- 

fo -an I wbimottddooncornmujjssd\kes(ciass fatowj ' 

A) (Grotq} 3} £35jOOQ added 2Vt) Sf 

RUWGS 

1 Ul4lfl E4SYCxa(9)(D|(EasycalParad^BMBahnS4--; ;_J«IWhWri212B 

2 611335 J BBSWB ME WWW»iEawlMlM9L> U - '— — — . .. PW EWlwr 7 114 

3 0165 8UIEBPgEropHSdrii4IHoBMM>Rlknnmai2 HB— a»115 

4 520311 CHBCKTHEBM>(USII)(7)nclohnTUDnaiJAA09lknM832— Olhafwllll . 


5 3152 68WPUU1 WCT W^iKadjRNtrWmngai? J Ml 8 109 

6 105511 NBJCSMI C4 (D) Med M) M Bd B 12— HFdWwSiai 

7 124226 flMNU C3W PU pram Qubt* Ufl B Gutty 812 BDopBlfllOS 

8 . E15431 RUCTS P£f (43) li S [Hie BRMtpi PWn*H*a» R htarrai 8 12 DMaOWNS 96 

9 22B821 atraW»PHEWWJB)|P|0CPlB*MjRfthw812^ AGdtaan4 85 

10 13145 QUBBiE LAKE (B) TO P E SwffM P PHppIfrttWl 8 10 — ItWdBllB 

U 311242 HEXO aVBt BH1S C2> JO} Bfc RachBt D S HxidJ J Qwfcn 8 7 LMMalUZU 

12 31 S48fH(12HmeQtmn)IBdi»c87 — : i T<M>2 87 

- 12 dodmd- 

BDTSia: M Camtae MB, Check Bat Band, 74 awcal, 0-1 Head Onr Unto, 104 Dmo 
F hwwa, SahWw * 4 Wlor Praatiww MM. Ihaad tad, 14-1 Whan 
1396: IAtm|?812 WCmai&5 (BHM 7 m . 


KYPERION ' 

215 Warbrook 415 Lord Ofivter 

245 Mddea Meadow (nb) 445 Sovereigns Court 

3JL5 MghOM 5J5 Btesskifilndfegufse 

345 Ctdtan Reef - , • 

GOING: Good (Good to Firm In places). ... 

STALLS: 5(, Cf A 7f - stanch aide; round courae-tnride. . ' 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Middle to high imrabeis best for 6f A Tf; low best tn 145 race. 

■ Left-hand, ILdmped course. F1W and ideal for the powerful gaUoper. 

■ Ccnnsr ia one mile south of chy on AJ 036- York nation one mile away. ADMISSION: 
County Stand 430 1 16-26 yearnkta £13); ThacnaOa £12; SUvcr Bing £6 LOAFS £ 1160 ); 
C«uhcA 3 (QAPS £1^0). Accompanied un*r-I& flw all enebsww. CAE PARK: ftee. 


■1EA1MNG TRAINERS WSBEONNEBS: JGoaden-SGirtnMnlhHn 181 raweraghw 
n anew* ratio of 21 A» and a kw to ■ Ulead data of Sia«; i Dualap - 19 wtansa, 1 02 
runnem, 186%,-£2S£6;H Mwatm- 14 winners, 143xnane«s,fl8%. <£55A1; B HUle- 
lirrinnere, 114 rmroa*. I(LS% -44069. 

■ LEADING JOCKESB: Pi* Eddery - 44’wtas, 230 tide*, 19.1%, I« Dcttoil - 43 

wins, 196 rtdt*i^J-fl% +184. 74; WCrcrsoa- 38 arte ZS rides, 160%. -43862; WE 8wto- 
hn rn 21 wtna, 167 ridea, 18^%> +£0.13u •. 

BUNKERED FIRST TOSS: Fofat (8.46); Aaeoriwi IfaMr (4.15); Boat OT AU (-5.4A), 
DwdSe Btee (itend, 4.15). 

WINNEBS IN TTHE LAST SEVEN HATS: Garaoek Valley (4,15) A Matter Beveled (X45) 
both won at najdock <w Sunday; JBaiter BeveML (3.46) wen atWunfch on Tuesday. 
LONG-DISTANCE KDNNER& Aateae (4.15) & Prienfiy Bme (6. 15) haw beat sent. 87B 
nde» tv Miss Gay Keflewy from WUteandM, Dcawt; Dnhaa (8J 6) ant 373 ndfiatgr H Bow* 
fmro Cakfonftrtdge, Peron. .. 

foTcl EQUITY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£JA000 added lm Of Penalty value £8^00. 

I JS i B»BBW®SBta===SSS 
l SS SS BSOTi^JBSb5====fSS 

B IS ^W14 

9 llflO DAMMAR (USA) tUOQ 0 * 8t«d J Gddai 83 ; — ***2"™“ 

“ : zzz jtS&g • 


B 505212- TURNPOLE 

9 HOW DAMMAR 

10 «WM DURHAM 0 

11 DQD0-5D iwmapi 

12 4G8606 lORDHASI 
J3 3-16553 ERODE 60 
W 222531 BEAUMONT 

15 461-433 SMBSffl 

16 412222 motwn M 

17 450000 rKfOMBI 

IB 015SQD MARCHANT 

J9 034 20G ffociwe 

20 200000 C0HPHSSI 




SaMWiaBa^^ 

25S5EE*Sb tswSaaugutflCarMi 483. - .CIWBarB 

w«atAW»MMim<l*>Mid»l*l^ BCetu rB 

^Zw^a£cBuMwn>nnnM)»aatMBBMtqr7 80 — .tvmmm u 




ICT wac o a u l ' - .. . . _ : . 

i=l fflF SURfACHEM MA©0l SBKES (CLASS D) £8^00 added 

USSiSp^tyvaiue^zia, 

* gaasasaagfe ^ Si 

1 SEm^pTm^ ™" 510 - ■ - j g ;; 


S 1 SSSir—ri'S! 

9 0 KEEPSAKE PalHg"*” 1 ” 1 . ^7 - » ' - i hmm*1 ■ 

S 3 

14-1 HadM, 19-1 Pthan 

1995: CtxiiAidd 280104006 1-2 . 


Ra w e ] COLDSTREAM GUARDS WM 

IjjgJ (CLASS A3 

■1 145115 : HHadhaal 

2 . 14 RgDUARir fiBA) pa) to) .r^rr^jifcwwSH 

4 1M1 watgarooiitmgpo^, 8 ^^^ • "~'j Bdaag 

5 1326 SMeSWSPtRn(73)0»ni*S^^^^P“ o ; 1 - . 

S&HMtWlM(tS4l3SU<.04d» > * 4 ' tJQ]allt ^ S . aW . • ' ■ - 


C4SMME LUtEs sadle M«wf a the ctowc sta8» of ti» Fttt W Mttap kst wnk, tu tv at** d« 
nt0R taw Mahad BM naad of tth. It mb a GocHng m jmM ddw hoow ki aoup (ha coniwy 

10 ay cbm and, ogpnsd to tM con out at the bm rtf, PmrCtaHta-tymit Sy,aBm4t a Graup 

Thae riw In die Molnonb Sataus QoodaoodL an and dw paa. ttaa ■ tte Motatanb mb Heap 
**wiar. ntio tm imrn nil aid npwm rrijni m itii npcmiftlm if Rtirrairr mrt fTtmnani fTnai 
tj> In iba Ifcua Am at Bawwatat D*ap Ftawa haa a 5Bi {id far jud inoer tan tenutia Mtn Canme 
lAte (Owdw CRy am (obRi and u takO. but d«twim)r£eto£tofs firs mnaneeisnig hose* at 
Cfaemr mMv and aha aaanwD ban onpmwd tat*. Ea^calta tte tasting d Deep Fineaae or Don- 
caaar fm ani abo hottt tbudHteKl Head OMr HhH, but Is an betaodDeepfinessainthoMid- 
da Pa*. Ha awn tw tutonga »e»Ma twour. RRM ana iWMa PM aab naflad an «aadrt In a 
nmay oo ttatr tatas sans a UmmOttml Santoan «|HctM4f tut m fxqt to tad tfw tatSw 
Retard Hmaai. Run tab twow, aha am mm 8U%a. ■« Wck twana booted, tut ho «aa no owati . 
ta Emcta a Geodmtfa Rtiaaond Sotat, Sotadte CARMWE LAKE 

reTHfl PRH4CESS ROYAL STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 3) toDfMJ 
l aAJU I £50^00 fates A mares lm 4f 

INKS 

1. 11-2643 RtESHNSWiap3)(Dt(GodakMSaaadbtaS«)or485— — . _MJKha«a31D8 

2 &1S132 SP0W(7)flaj)*w^Ww«8 8 t2w*n 4 83 A* &*hry 11X4 

3 225602 ASTHt&X tl£9EENIahafiOLodar490 WRSattnnSiflO. 

4 550610 P0PPYCAHBVP7)(C)P)ft>»PWftamPta«r»490. — 8 HK 10 102 

5 231141 NJMHA(USA](iqp))(StaihMatatnratl)ietadBn3B7 LDMMBllO 

0 1 NAAZHKm9ta«taiAIMatoUrtASlBMrt387.. .. . Ilfcl- 

7 5-3030 IMDiaaU(USA){61)(tQ(MtaKitami0 JDiaWp38 7 T(hte>51U 

8 mum MPBWB{29)IStaMMDtaniinBtOLCunan387 Kfiariqr21l3 

9 122333 IHURHmWnEKHfn0iHwknM387 OtahrTBlll 

U 2-10002 ROSES M TIE SNOW (47) IB HoM<TS{)r!0 J M 3 8 7 FUndhll 95 

11 212222 HEA10HBCt4nmPBarMB)MSntt387 IBdd410S 

- -udactamd- 

BSTWB: 74 Pamriofi. 114 ARa— a, 4il Spotd, 5-llhaa AAowodt 7-1 Itaaalan Straw, 8-1 Prt- 

dka, UML Papn Caiaai, 14-1 oSmb 

1995: Lattaeti 3 8 6 W Canon 16-1 (J Dtrtort 5 on 

. FORM GUIDE 

NtPOiMtaicMBliattantaaCtaisKwhSDoiimleiaiAratidinatattnEEMtJtiaAe&artara^- 
aewern ms - id Lib Gocnd In thi taaau Sttim aLGoodwood, to Bar Ctaop kt SeVortataa Oda 
and (pnnoMd Inn dud) to My Emma In tta Me Mtnada. the da«bar of Staad am a nert n foot of 
Rndm Snowi Idanwad to anh) at YWi end b Sh tatttr of dier we#n ftr am- Ruidm Snom Mrt 
w D be fcirti jasafoointag) Utnl Ew lira In the takMI at DoocaaBr and Aad m Aitmam n a lar- 
atf ace oneouxs and dsancs. Second In both ttaa races ms Tina ABoeod. atutEtaUtyAtacnu- 
ia aid l»s dad iha nunar-up wot fiw tanas fern sc dan Hit wean. Akanua haa the tadftg d my 
Jdaeooo thnxtfi Ruetan Sonis, but a hw ttitx^i Mn Alnw aona Papering cm come out on tap. 
Spool, a come and ddance wmr test jnar. has tte (tear taotht d Maotchta and Astarta on tar mi 
>i haytacte tancadha Oda. Shams beaten mo lengta by Ian SBtan n the SwCtanat a N o an inr - 
tat lad wk mi a bn 5ttau0itlat mdtf«starab*wttl»i«iPB|iefiigdtta'ieM«,dtfi(iLtfi aw 
mdd hdp Iwr.cnancs. Roms ta Ihe Snow Iras feta ettanca a the w0ib ah Aonua oonuatad » 
Naacatda mmg bahni Haewh, WAe PiUbw aid Pw Cm mb bdind Tma AlOMd m the Gd- 
tm Stakes sTMt. SMaotet PAPERING 

fo ocl WtLLMOTT DIXON HANDICAP (CLASS B) 
I^®l£25fl00 added SfPanMtyVMw £18^38 BggigBsa 

1 335616 ROWtEHBb— T(14)|D)|Oi%ftMM<MIWiBBUnQa%B100 IHWdXT 

3 144SQ1 boishoi (O) (CD) [)*EDflwiBaj«o)J Bury* 97_ — ^BnaCrGamnSB 

3 119000 mTKRDOFpSOTIMaPWHandPHaasASS GHhdl 

4 504122 SAMHIW|iq(HJ0laNMnU4MtasGMtastr492 _HJKtae9 

5 330001 HtaQ)t7)m(iiiGn0MJalutan3822 MHabactslA 

6 (KXfilO MDBCALSEASONBDPIPDaBdaTOBniin48U KtateylO 

7 001331 P0RtH£T[3fl) 0^ (MsUwiafiieatagard Racsf) RQ*a48 9 IDSfedh(Q2 

8 532302 WWEDW(23)-W(0iaHwaBMatlatiritfBMedM>387.. OPadhraB . 

-9 344430 IA5DBtNMNDpim(BiePBrGRl4fi RUNdta4S7 MEddarySV 

10 533500 SJRJCeY(USAH2U TO WsASSros) PMtfpty787— SDrowra* 

11 000621 S«V)7fORDI»EAM(^{D)|T)QMWHcdnfisIJmtadJBoOoide»386 LDuttodO 

12 400B00 lAWSaabfF3fl(WEJMi»gar4RH*nitiaad582 F4neh(3)7 

13 126006 SHANGHAI GMLmflMc Sad DLndv3 81 DRHcCabel2V 

14 0000122 80 NEVER GOLF tB)MOtaM , RwkvCUQTJNB0&>a47 12 SSaadmlS 

15 312330 PHUCSBAreiDUapqmOwdaa>udLMecOJBeay6711 — JICarfriaUB 

16 100030 ROI«LDOMEm09PWJonia)MMm471D JPkMCh(7)15 

17 022241 SCM50RMPREtD)(WIPondajadWJBdflMr47 10 B Ha— (7)11 

—17 declared— 

Mhbun watfit Tat 1011 Tn* Aantaap aetfdx RtgM Oama TM 8h Sotsar Mgt tet IMl 
RE nWta 44 Mmt, M NidnilSeaMa.SIqmoalDraim, 3-1 U0» IK taroart, UM. Mlfaoi, Bo 
HamBoH, IM. RoyMa HMahw, ThThe Root, IM. PertaiM, 1M aOan 
UBK Qoand BW 38 7 K DaMr8-l (T D Band 24 tan 


FORM GUIDE 

REUQUARV, who was ridden as Ihou0i tie hob another Ntjtnsky on tta datafi at Hqtiock 
wa* not tlw anme colt in the Champagne Stakao at Doncasar nooiittrw. PstEddaiy had 
the motet at ttaydoefcand ha aaemed h> Know he tw an tha wtmar atnn batara the stata 
opened. Relqueiy won wuhois bteaMng sweat and the tam has baan nterty boonad anca 
OyToRtaa ttMrf), who beat the usefti Sueettoad at Safebuty. Rfifcjuary tost his chance « 
Doncaster in the prelmbtBrteB - the Zfcat nit »tdne aorted up in the’paddock and to ttw 
watts. Last of tour to BaNwe- there, ReWhMy muat be dven another chance, mflt fli t iil 
has the lot* of My Branch, who was trained by Bany Hdsiaa year to tan the Rnh Of Qyda 
.Stahas altar nuraaty wins. HWa In Command was second at Doncsatar act ho knows what 
Nqffttiwd haa tn beaLlhe ®* rearmed ftom a irst to wm two rureeries and DoncoEter su- 
pertor% mer Naked Poser and Btuaa Quasn aas mended when she deflad 9a 71b k Naw- 
mattaL Rir Oil Thnaa Sake had it to do with a penalty bahtod Conspiracy in the Harry 
Rosebery at V- Ha's tough but faeM to the ctoWt« stagn am m furtongs ft Mm Stsr^ 
peris nuaery at Nwmndart m S atw et h w:' RELIQUARY 

CRCWTHER HOMES HANDICAP (CLASS P) £12000 FOTH 
l3ZzJ added lm 3f Penalty Value £10^800 LgZa 

1 003610 SEVEMBIMIJUWtUBCWPMItaaHonl BobJonK410O MMV»23 

2 GOOOU AMSIBB8IBED (4) (ct9 Sis £ J WtamS P Bats 8 9 13 (4ad IFBRM22 

3 212320 TO0JAH SHU (21) TO Qte MoCwBvt S laws 3 9 12 i RHn»MlJ 

4- 112106 OWM4G CU7VHI P31 [Cl? PABegaotfRBssdman 4910 HB>Mmh(5)9 

5 21-6156 8IN»EXAM>lEp2)TOm®MAhmPIMgn4910 IFMmaU 

6 523445 CAS«BSLAWC21) PAsSytHhow) JL^re498„ Rlap|tal9 

7 624511 IAWOFtBSUtem(lQ0mAmLSBKles)HtaJCfecd4BB ataMU 

8 6(12310 H3JE OF PBOLE (13) (CO) 0£x LkiOB HSxt D UetaSt 79 7 AkwOHOMcS 

8 tni'wfi MLAIWm [Hi) B3)0*sa»sdrBRaponflCD«9er497 KFMcnZLV 

ID 400002 DREAM8GHD{2I(rflPtaB| PBoMUiSBB RCOetaMS 

11 02UX3 K8KCUMN(l>SA)tl9(Ntf>UIkrKiM90Ha|(biJDnes594 DHantaallB 

12 560306 CUJHIAIlfcflTOPSWBWM} lady Hsmes 492 MUfcl* 

13 30040- ONE LEADER (489) [D» Big Tb» Qpysd R D**Jn 491 1 Carrol 7 

14 006060 HJTE HOPE. (USA) taring CtuBNTrMw 491 Aknea Cook (B) 6 

15 015132 WJU«AMpMPASeoeiaidEtttj«nes491 IQMw24 

IB 434Q13 HARSETllWiEOl)(lteHsi»eyVyh«eRaniiS!*i))JiMH»«9 0; MBatnJ (5)8 

17 300-134 SHAHlS)WIE8C>37)(FDamH»BnMl)MBUnMlw4B0 DMBMdbKMlU 

15 000000 RAMBOBHUZStUB VQdWWitBdngCU4DNkhafet4811__^JsHaMBBi(7)33 

19 05000- RAFtatsea^ MBttnett JM Safcy 783. T Spate 25 

20 Qi 365 6UNGABJOCK(19)lBotWlArt)Dffcf*fc483 GthAddlB 

21 013480 OUR MAM MAN (D8) CtaGtsptief CocM R VMsksr 6 B 1 F Norton 4 

22 601000 BROUGHTONS PRDE (36) fttsJfenet Morris) JLi^w 5 7 12 TVWtan»20 

23 00QUS UP0-uPUplB(DuRsarFMncti)MCiaadn3 7 32 LCfwnach27 

24 153150 SOU)DESnE(QTOTO(BF)(NonligReRaengCUdMMIan6732— NVwiayTOU 

25 025541 CUBAN RS(M)BLL«M)WMusm4TU s MHewy(3)3 

26 150533 FOBT flfi (D F Sperra) M W E bsM^ 4 7 10 NKm«#2B 

27 146000 HABEntBStoMlBPBdMO OiWVftm lDraq; DW0R|3)1 

MMwa 7jal£*>. Jnm rtmdfcpp *e&C H*xl3 7WSH 

BEnBIBillULadrBl l ta— n .Mi rtnrB a Mn la ri . 1H Mda Of Paata. IZ-lt ia wy W HI P. TBItalrtlti. 

“ 141 Cuban Baa^ IwpWdw Air, Ktifi Cwa»V lapaisp^ SHtag Btaa^la, tlejaa Rlsto MJ. Sea- 
aatate»tndg.W«dMm.lB-lta«— rnn, Feiat. 204. Men Qaraocfc. 26^. Wan 

1B8& SNMHnilirir 3S 10M H^Bn 14-1 OobJcaKOXm 

FORM GUIDE 

Mat has a fine chance at the Mights and the fbat-ttne bSnfteo may also put an edge on 
Nm. thkd^ m Ochoa Rtoa here (70 and dwd to thatehari Inan & bed draw ai Baiwiey ewer 
an extandad mta, he wB nasrtr Oh if oujr stajdng thto trip. The ground mqr not be feat 

anoute tar PiUa M Pandta, httfdy tried at teeoi alter her war at Aw fttun HMMiey HM 

aWi.mgf Cum oat) beaten 31 bn&v. This ffme mare is lb top ferm, but she’s beat 
able on herHiWh second to Soctay Gtri beeaum LM>U4JU>U was hampmd wnen a eion 
(Httianl no»5to beneroS. Seventeen Lochy months race test yeor and toote bound to 
m weH alter his second cause win under 9st 12to last morah. Ha meets PrUeOTPende 
and kteator Bwwlad (UtN on 3S> beUer terms and aas In a much stronror race at Ascn 
sflejMtTto. Master SBwled ran wfil in that Ascot race »ron by AtmMtA)eeb and has tan- 
tamed the prarrtaa WWimUsk Haydock and Wamck. LadyOfLetmrataanlmprovedfl- 
V *ho beat the corahtent No etches at Porwhsct ta# Ums, tdfc-TVp|aB RWr seams to 
toce««mai tanas: the wetfrls- BalecHon: LAPU4APU 

raTTel CORAL SPRMT TROPHY (HANDICAP) (CLASS Q EZjgapI 

l_!^J £ 20^00 added Sf ' 

1 104420 CTWWOGlAOCTPTOWlMMFaj^CDajorTlDO taHmMB(7)U 

2 221234 DOUBtESMBRIOUR trOKTOWaWte too® ttKPWB* 6 BID .WRjanl9 

3 024000 OOIJBUBUKmTOSWHuj0mMJrtMHan7B9 IMm*bt»V 

4 • 130040 TBDBURMW WWff'AtO**8)*B5AtaMg*bll4B4.™, l(taaiI22 

5 560610 5DMURMLnTOnhereTGDUdGHANMd494 ACMllS 

6 6GC0OO .rORtEND(2QTO(DHftMii!0SBnm(492-___. i BDVHtamlB 

-7 800606 ASIRAC(15fC0)(taBThudfiMBSBWBHy5B2 

9 .044000 SmBHW0fSptaTOtac)«Fhdre«isS»a49] IFEm«17 

B 500001 BABM0CK«AUB(«m0tobaiAw9 18^590 6 Carter 9 B 

10 wwtta mpaGEMGOTnPR4fi>4BmbH5B0 T Spate 11 

U BCLUNJtWBC(21)TOCL«yBhrflacflia t&EIBay390 ,Q Partin (5) 7 

12 263100 D0frTC*RE(6)(D) (CJ CMdwwD WrsLftrait58 B MBhehlBB 

13 409302 MMHR0SE(8)TO(CMtt»ralMB*tfad4B13 RCndanooS 

14 3115 PEARLDBUR(UBA)(42)(D) W{StaMiMohan«taflOlai9f38 13 — RHqghetW 

16 000005 T*XADOU(7)[EfflnofMlafcMrn\ttsteriMBSLStodd5fi9— — D H«Ti**il4 

10 000003 «WBP«CII»TOTOIhSH*l»sMftM*8r688 fllmRa 

17 322300 Banne®PTOwnwHa*0tmjitar«i5nfi8^_- — 

18 00200 AMDNASIBll0V«mttmBDGB0igadSBtanic387 Cte»re[3)48 

.19 B12300 RAU)HUMCOpHJ(DJilfifitD*l#TOBmin5B6 ■ — JtotoMi21 

20 001153 LORD Otlta® (23) (D) VR*fUd 85_ 

21 000545 OB*CAMS(lfl(DMW«Bmtmffl(JQ[amS8S MHenyP)6B 

22 640511 C8EJMI GTF fM) TO f Outai NLBnwfer 582 GDuMUB 

23 140003 KW{0BA)PBJ«ff»*rBMiB)U0«r7713 : RStnatS 


Item s Me^to ta pferty orpice on the stands ads on Portalat (Neacasta arnner bn mi ana Swja- 
tatd Dnam, sjcccbM at NeMaadaH taut me. rtain Im. MOSKAL SEASON, who a. own ID. made 
aimtheaBadiddenitaftxitaidd DDncntwtDMaiSfhaPmBKafenffhaM aojadKOh Uga 
MVaaGnaBtMitieaatiechei that, Bcttad -Mth.gr taaynscb see lady Shw1IT20Ciar me 21 nm- 

MS. Ond Banoeb feu-MV-^a WB on ms irtm toataE the ta-ads gem in ihs A*r 6ota Cbp. ewn- 
tuaSy taatat M*na « WbUmmsb Coastal Btofl. Mb Bahru jnst tatail n «W«jv, Lq» Di Vtam Utt 
ant Sir Joey 24th. MMeatSeasn cot e&w cane au on miMhttou ntas and makes pfeny of aooeai 
as a flesh none KMy twa nan anee Mm and Mb the gouW more » lw tow mar at M- Borstal s 
ngtod hem ana beat saoaar a andatuPouernsmpalttatas meeting [to Tba Reol 12^). 
ttctohoi « lOb Ngnarndsy. Mtfa SemarnMBm mater ta>.raeonr* haanw I7*i hgter awn teen 
tmtingOpbani Opea a ftpon « Augn. Compare that to Muscat Season, atio 4 only 6 b Ittfwr than (Ben 
rantang the Pantaod and meatt Bnkto 22ta baaar ttan at to*. SataeOao: MUSCM. SEASON 

■ fA 1 n l MTTRE RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B) £20000 added 
lm 2f Penalty Value £124)42 

1 615403 MHM81E MUDURE (14G) TO TO Uames Itatnao J Durtnp 4 9 7 HJKktel 

2 004651 MI£UU(B1) TOOGVtam} PHNn 5B0 PatUteyB 

3 300030 HOHBH&SS [29){DF Atoortl I BMhg4813 TQOmS 

4 1UD40 NRM (USA) (14) TO (Ws D R Scrtertei} M Jchrisan 4 8 12 BDo)ta2 

5 033620 DUMrtl3)noulHmr«xtitaBdm4B12 LtMtaril 

0 121215- AU00B(330}lMasLUotan)>tasGifelBiqr488 JMd4 

7 154450 UOMPOnO (38) (Srttfi Al ttoeaii R Hm«n 3 84 Dsoa01taa7B 

8 43321-5 ntOFBIBUE(USQ(21}(MJt(tfTltt382 SSaodwiE 

-IdMM- 

BEntNg: 3-1 Wfcwaa, 7-2 HadMIs MMtaha, 5-1 Dawrt, 6-1 Mnta, 33-2 Hah Erpreas, Bil Proper 
BhM. m-lotbau 

19B& Qmstaiy 4 8 7 Pat Eddery 92 IH Cbc# 14 ran 

TTK] HYPERION STAKES (CLASS B) £12^)00 added 2YO 7f 
12™J Penalty Value £2^E78 

1 22100 GRAtHTS PEF (U)Gte Derm ItagDl Altai] P Cote 91 TQt*»2 

2 41140 AIDRBBrmUMmraBHn}RHBini813 -JtJWH— 4 1 

3 1 DAC()ff(li$A)(TOTO{StaRhUtaamriHSMSlilta8U WRSWUmbS 

4 066 MfiAUKfS)8iSMsfte0MKi!resSll IttaMB 

5 221 SHHMECSDTOtCbeBsdfiAWuaail LDattodS 

B 5 URSA MAJOR (13) OtaiBkMPKUfeMyS 11 Mltniwrtal 

-flriadared- 

BEIIIIta 2-1 DacaR, 94 tastf* Pit, IM Aadrtyav, 5-1 SUHhke. 8-1 Una klafar, 33-1 Padaft 
1985: asndor Mage 2 8 13 W R SwMam 10-11 0 Betoutf 4 mn 

E~?C] DUKE OF EDINBURGH HANDKAP (CLASS O £12j000 added 
lm (straight) Penalty Value £9^456 

1 004000 MGHTIMNtt(144)(CD)(GVWngs)SLfl«4100 A Media (3) 3 

2 300-500 TREMPIM (USA) (31) (M labor) NCaia^Hn 49 12 M Roberts U 

3 482820- 7W(UFSaJK(mTOGtaPStaiwxOJWtaa4911 BDqtaS 

4 105125 IRGKrtMMl(USA)(lgTO(Mis0smiaBenanwi)GLMnm4 91D — SHMawtblS 

5 140603 WUm.(UaA){5gTO(l*5JMAQuiUi)SDow498 IMd34 

6 52-13 ME0tEW.lAW(U2)(Sunmertm Stud) IBaUrg 398—_ MaAa Itayer (5) 8 

7 21350 OHSOHI (14)(KAtaute)GitaMXX)397 WRSatabun2 

8 300111 NEMBtARY(UGA)ClgTO(EJSGQdaden)LGCMH5B5 KDatkyU 

9 344310 ADIHAIS RAIE (13) (D) (HHMam Itaag) C Wall 5 9 4 PCtarta(I)2« 

10 141006 MAPI£BAril5)TO(nyMtateM)ABta9794 BFhtawer(gl 

11 01 IHREA MFBlUi (USA) (22) TO Ota Qmen) LadHu4nglcn393 — ■ — .L D Wtodlg 

12 100600 MNAM (USA) (43) fftantan VMWn»iT<CJ0entead392 RMM4B 

13 250053 DANBMXDClgTO(nwG"MtiTtati9MCtannan491 JtPBrtani23 V 

14 240603 2AKO(USA)p9TO(BrR>TOGAbB)LaayHn«690- — : Fl|adi(3)5 

15 410621 MGHPfiBMH{15)TOUCIta!agRFUiv8B12 A0 dBmb7 

10 204600 TOtUOtRSRMBbABG CT) (Janw Rrtxig J Puce 68 U AMsr22 

17 010001 M0IlL0NCpi)TO(SPtansdeMiRabng)MHeaiDtvEhs4BlD S Drome 18 V 

18 5QUS3 BUEH3Bt(23) TO<BScou)Rfe0an3810 DRMcCM»20 

19 600000 tTOIMNKaaBWHN(4IQTOBtowRaciig)TjNB«mi689 Pat Eddery 13 

20 310126 BALANCE OF POWER (18) TO LWm F&bejfl R Atehust 4 8 9 S5mlm9 

21 54100 A CJCFOO FAR (95) Jtai Uenyn SeefTWiy) R ftme 3 B 8 R Baste (3) 10 

22 GOOQOS APACHE IH< (USA) Cl« (RtyTtenoi R Karai 3 8 6 Dm* 07te4 U B 

23 043502 tWNNDECOOLpO) TO (RPMtalRAMUSt 586 .TtfctaS 

24 40540 Ai«HB(IBA)TO(MsSUwB||)WMta3B2 MIMm21 

25 660010 SWSflORR)HCEflfl)|0)(Ct!»yfcrra0ifitaEsBSandBis3 712 N Aden 10 

- 2 Sdadarad- 

BEimft 6-1 ThraateBoda, 7-1 Madom(lad|K 8-1 ArtUtMaa, Hear da Cod, ZrIco, 10-1 Kaalhaiy, 

12-1 Consort. IR8> PlisnhM, 14-1 ot&acs 

199& Mga [tan 3 9 9 A UMm 9-1 (0 UMS) 22 tan 


-23 dadtaad- 

BEims; 7-1 Double Sptaukar, S-IW Bsrgenc, 9-1 Ai&ac, lMPaart DA* u, U-lBoHaJcmaa, 
Cwtaii GUI. Uhl paia taMoa. 14-1 B4w flas% Rsmadi V»tey, IM. Bwn. Cymo^ LjM, bud 
OMta, SM^eraW, 20-1 BUjta, QufcMue, SMnt Erpran, Tadbarror, 2S-1 other* 

1995i Dcufcte Banco 588 LDetBrt 3-1 (PllMRi)29 on - 

FORM GUDE 

MR BBtOERAC, seemingly wed pieced In stta 11. looks the right choice. He oen reverse 
Newmarket form with Reset d'Azur and the 3R> nse tor ms Ayr Gold Cup second to Coastal 
Sruffkn no way aevem. Double H We n ttOM. fourth at^r. w drawn high tody, along with 
Tcdbwmr and Pttk> Btaoco, but Boflbi Jossaia. who ten r«l on the mtamsed Tar 6*le 
at has awry chance today from stall sewn. BaJanRos* wasn’t beaten tor at Ayr^ when 
. aSoracttgon the ter side. ShaSmoBiy drawn ttxtayand Is In 9>od heart aftar beaoig aH 
except Rends Ca ai Newmartatt. Astrac, batten only three toughs in the Wotangam and 
now 6tb tower, would haue feund the tnp (50 too sharp at Ascot on Ns flm start sfme Join- 
taB QsyKdieway. A crerttaMesMh to BoWw. he rates a danger from Ids nurtrtj draw. Gar- 
nock Vdq had his tfomd (and test-nine tantars) whan he pingBd home at Haydock last 
SundtQi. He has it to do here with the massne 12li nse. Antonia's Meknty ran in that Hty- 
docfcmrtnt alter a lay-off and me useful tity s erorestlnR today In her flrst-Ome tankeis. 
Cretn on has twice taten advantags of a good draw, and a fib nse after Ayr may just 

beet him today. Selection: MR BERGERAC 

14 4C] ROYAL BRITISH LESION INSURANCE SERVICES #M 1 
HANDICAP (CLASS D) £12,000 added 7f [.’VT.I 

1 111302 MMRHNG USDS fE] (D) (HeanMs Stu9 Sr Ifert Resent 3 10 1 G0odUd22 

2 435324 » HBi{8) P) CH NtalQniTLIcDT Eaa»!jy39 11 : HBM9 

3 523051 WMSHARPA 0X0 TO (T D Ha8an0-MMn) J Fenrtnwi 3 9 10 NVtahv(3)4 

4 RS0066 SAUHMAOE (6) (D| (S fi S Bowing 5 9 7 DeeaMdAeomlB 

5 122400 KESTON POND (UQ (CD) (UaAM StaansoO Ms V 4emtay69 7 DRrtflKtaCRaO 

6 040315 RAM8(l^TOP0StnnBd4MreLSM*s69 7 IFEgnlB 

7 350040 KNOeeLCTTffZE (7) TO (AnOxxjyArrtwol MChanncxi B96 RH*haal2V 

8 130004 BAHRBLOFHOPETOTO5%WJVtason)ILEjw4 95 — RLan*r7B 

9 104500 SHARP PROSPECT (23) (FimrePiaspKtoB/4 Seasons) V Soane E 9 A—RCadaaae 24 

10 203140 PQ®AN FXYRE(23J (D) Gnte| J 9aiy4 94 KFUtaaS 

11 5100 WOK CAGE (17) TO U M Qaedram) W tads 3 9 3 ^JMeoMrU 

12 asaoi StnM.MDE(14)TO(DJDeM Bttta392 MHHm2 

13 543101 QUUMB(iqTO(4GWBDn)M0Dds4 91 lftrtroe2S 

14 3-30400 PHARMACY (21) Qatty ta* KepM J W Wn 3 8 12 .WRjwolO 

15 264413 DUHL0(7)(q (HCRtmoOcnsUS M BBratBto5812 IQMm21 

IB CQUDO IEGAL ISSUE (37) (II) fittrinxM WHaQl 4811 PMcCntaKfi 


17 U3360 SHBIRMBOf (ZQTOHsiansM 

18 450000 SAME AGAIN (7) TO (MR Charon) ta 

19 352125 DUMMBt GOFRME (2G TO TO) S ( 

20 650000 l£ SPORT (30) TO CBmple Technta( 

21 $15500 NAUMNBBIOR(14)(aO (Mrs Joan 

22 012530 PM HME 1AD (37) (II) pMMBSnn 

23 440162 SUPBVMDE(R3)TOG*sMunelW 

24 00503 SOWtBGNS COURT (10) (WrtwC* 

25 435000 BmrOFAILD) OtabMAH JBwqr 

26 Q560UO IBIHnM5IS0tN)P4)(DSUtai 

27 340010 MHOS nos 00) (CD) (MB HA Bui 

-27 dr 

BgmNCe imi iedwn . a wn d taw Cw t 12-1 
14-1 Bamt Of Hope. dm»v Mds, lMltan 


MR (14) (CD) VIS Jos 
! IAD (37) TO IMMBSE 
E( 2 DTOG*stann 


MacPtaron)PCatai6811 1 Carrol 14 

ta J Rwnsm 4 8 ID IRmtefiU 

! nmwshftf lad Huroafen 3 B 9 l_D Nentm 23 V 

Jr UMJtS D McMa 389 DWd0rt(8)18 

Smtfi ImkrJ) tasJ Barngtai6S 9— 0tkbiw l3 

shD Hi M Rerehy 488 ACtafcB 

sRacvf) Uqor D QiappM 3 8 5 T Spate 2S 

4 83 ECKMT3B 

tmH Mbs L Paras 4 S 3__A McGloae 27 B 
n)BIMml582 MBaH{5Jll 




la, Wanda^TModx, 
iPacd,20-lSaAor- 


Banu or Hope b. b docent sort ww th* trip and two nns tine town ewer an inadequate 

tat futanp) dtsr a mto-summer rest wM hawe put him i&tL Romh to Qamocb VaBey at 
Haydock tast-Sutav. he is handfcapped to take ta the beating. But the nal snip at the 
wVas b Barry Haris R0V4LJADE, who had the abtay to stretch FaeftJly fthree wms since) 
atYamiouttiin June. SwhashadherprablemevdthteaaroiiitlsInca.butwDnhBrmad- 
enouertWs distance at Radcar a forxntght ago. The inside draw Is a Might worry with the 
flew POSStNytadong o» » tha santo ade, but Rtyal Jade can owcoma it oil this lenem 
handicap nark al 75 (Fatefuly won her latest handtoap ofl 95). Sharp Proepect wfil IAe 
thh beter ground and hro shown onoufli rosuggast a hold shewdng today at big odds, but 
this sturdy slower suifece may find out QuHag. Munaterpa wfl do well to defy the 9tonse 
Ax her itaydod* wto, but Warinhtg Tremte is o»r hts best tro after running ao wta against 
RBbel County over a mfle at HeydocX. Kaston Pound a one who shines on mis couse. Du- 
o*o has been running ml, Muring when pUng a Nawbuy run last month uam Knob- 
hk i n na nr e (6 to brmat) a c re rttabia two-jength tourth. Seiectkw ROYAL JADE 

[eTTcI SAMPLERffE UMTTED STAKES (CLASS D) £8000 added 6f 


1 333155 FRBttyauVEH TO (EW Ractog) Mte Gay ft*** 6 9 11 RHq0m4 

2 54(000 tMAWEflJSAlTOflTOTOsAndteaM MBkDon)tasVAEoiicy5dB MDeotaga 

3 231021 BUWtBBBO7CUBTO(BnMenRBang)J0m394 GPartto®? 

4 , 213220 RARAWAyiASSp2)(D)lIRosa)iroHninlon3 91 DHantaalO 

5 110005 MAtSSANT (12) TO (MBm (^nam) R Udtote 3 9 1 K3ted(7)13 

6 (KQ130 Baau*p7)TO()*^ttita^PW*sn48i3 icantan 

7 004055 CASTLBIEA UD (14) TO (W) Ms T«5 Grahars) R KnerstiaB 7 S 13 _J) (Wtnbx (5) 0 

8 004632 FRENCH GRIT (14) [D) TO3 (C UcttKl WBcn) M Dads 4 8 13 ACtefc3 

9 400260 THESertHMN(21)TO(DeadSBUe)BDbJan«4813 — — MWpmS 

10 31-0000 ASMWP)(PHBtt(HoUneiUdMTaTphns3812 — RCcdsaeel 

11 404000 EESStIGflBEBUaj (14) W G BtaW M W Easeitiy 3 B 12 iqeteiS 

12 aa-010 nnHAUMEtSTOTOm0teRMSttadC«bl3B12 StMIUdll 

13 260060 HSS WWHttlBE (I) TO W W Lawencg) PBan?389 JFg(ta$ 

BERMS: sat Bciden THendY Brave. 7-1 Nateata, IM haaqr lass, M ftmdi &IL W» 

Watai&jB. ID-1 Caattaraa lad. Ml Atarn, 12-1 BtesstatfotaObe, 14-HHhBni 
1995: No anespondng dks 


- ■ ' ’ 188 8 67 8 8 8 9 BO 9 1 98 DR - 8* »- 

e A ft ? 14 MO 2 .US 

M>M«iy^aiMptoa 13-2 A B1 m 561^ 1L1 91 A M 

Mliaii Aiim^tahataBE ~ 2 A ? O O "a» ~3 A O V 

Preat qr tote toJUtalro Farocrite s 0 50. Second Favourites -f £8.60 

WM—dacgadaQatiptacad lit, 2nd or M ta pnteOM rarro 75% 

U tattea hit il n a rt w tewan Partact Tnr^ ij-2 H9 8ffi ' _ _ m ' 

l n nAirtja*ita>'*tanaK Btoe tony 2S- 1 tlWQi A . . amandroad; * ■ jgn Ug a n M a 

ToaSaiAiii-fi'aaCTin OP: Bwfccr lowe liSBSi 8 tugana Beach (1989). 

Idptatavy: S ttaufetan 12); Ptafeci Tnrmg 128861 1 Stoe Berry dMOt. 

Haw famcrv ru> .-b Un a»fc Manocap 


LONGCHAMP - Sunday 

f W ' QA ‘1 GRAND CRfTERlUM (Group V 2yo colts & ffiHes lm 
1^-°^! Penalty Value £131,752 

1 U ANEVSAR iA(p Hhan) A de Royer-Dupv 2 9-0 GMoaae3 

2 142 MAKtnBi (MaMoun Ai Mstaoumi Mme C Head 2 9-0 FHaadS 

3 41 XMG SOUND (She>Ui Mohammed) J Gosden (GBi 2 9-0 TJMmatB 

4 3212 RSEREIOUH (Hfjidere Rmi® G lewrs tGB 2 9 0 PatErkiary8 

5 123221 N0MBRE PRSflSt (Vbrjjesa cb Atocatela) A da 2 9G. P ScOob 1 

6 1121 LE TOraUNO IS Nteiov) P Bofioew UM) 2 9-0 HGatabovB 

7 1111 ? VMX> THYME (S Kthctov) P Bogpev (But) 2 9-0. — B Vaaraieaov 4 

8 1 OLYMPIC MAJESTY (N nraraon] C CTBnen (H) 2 9-0 JDPaa*ar2 

9 111 REVOQUE (R Sanptert PChapple-Hyam tGB) 2 9-0— _.J Hold7 

-BdectaieU- 

B&rnMG FORECAST: G-5 Remqua, 7-2 Nantom Pwcniar. 4-1 KtafiSoaid, frl Kajorian, 9-1 
Anayaar. HMtawadcan, 14-1 Q»roic MiQarry. B&-1 La Topoliio a Wte Thyrea (eouplad) 


A CABLE A VfHEUSS COMPANY 

THIS WEEK, BT 
CUT THEIR PRICES 
BY UP TO 25%. 
ANP WEIL STILL 
BE UP TO 
&8% CHEAPER. 

Hurrah! Champagne! BT lop 25% off their prices. Bur with our 
Global Link package for businesses, we’re still 48% cheaper 
for a 3 minute call to the States during weekday working hours. 
Hurrah! ITnfdfr Ballinger! For details Free Call 0500 800 125. 

^ MERCURY 

It doesn't cost anything to talk 

FreeCall 0500 800125 

Pnm dii J a mipai rJ agmiul B7~> Atiur nor, Sam to npm, urriciLiy* 
CoBfon fubiM ti> « mtiiaaim ifhujir of I.Jp GMvILink unnp JimlMrfor 
**htHpntHjfrtfjC~ SOprrfumr .-tu fiwi quoted rx !HT 


The Sporting Life's 
racing 
database 



on your 
own PC 
updated 
daily 


NEW VERSION 

includes Flat 
and National Hunt 

Free Internet access and e-mail 
address for UK customers 

LAUNCH OFFER 
£595 per year 

New version available from October 28, 
LAUNCH OFFER CLOSES OCTOBER 31 
For order form please call 01483 268888 
or e-mail sol250@itl.net 
or download demo software 
at http-j7wvww.sportingllfe.co.uk 

The Sporting Life 

OnLineW 
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Holdsworth playing a winning game 


Glenn Moore meets 
Wimbledon's top 
striker who believes 
that there is 
no substitute for 
hard work 


f Dean Holdsworth has a 
confession to make and 
he would be grateful, if 
you are a Wimbledon 
team-mate, if you read 
no further - or at least skip the next 
three paragraphs. 

For Holdsworth escaped the tra- 
ditional “Crazy Gang' 1 initiation 
when he joined Wimbledon. No- 
body cut up his ties, threw his shoes 
out of a bedroom window or set fire 
to his kit-bag. For some reason he 
avoided the customary greeting. 

Not that he is complaining. The ad- 
mission slipped out when he was de- 
scribing what had happened to 
Duncan Jupp, one of this season’s 
signings. 

“Juppy got the normal one, the 
clothes out the window with his 
boots after them. We were four 
floors up in a hotel. Me? I. er, got 
away with iL I’ve never said it before 
but nothing really happened to me. 

I must have joined at the right time, 
someone else must have been getting 
a bit of stick. 1 don’t think it will hap- 
pen now.” 

Maybe not, but as Gary Lineker re- 
cently found out, the Crazy Gang is 
still alive and mischief-making, even 
if only Vinny Jones remains of the origr 
inal members. It is that famed team 
spirit which means that Wimbledon, 
after losing their first three matches, 


are up there a gain, fifth in the table 
with five straight wins. Victory today 
over Sheffield Wednesday (one point 
from 12) and, depending on other re- 
sults, they could even be second. 

“It was easy to write us off after the 
first three games - Manchester Uni- 
ted, Newcastle and Leeds away, three 
very tough games,” Holdsworth said 
“It was not hard to see people jump- 
ing on the wagon and saying: This is 
the year'. 

“A tot of teams have bought big and 
we haven’t, so ft’s inevitable that 
people think we’ll straggle. Wimble- 
don have never bought big- they sell 
big - but because of the financial sit- 
uation now the dub have said they do 
not have to sell, which is good for the 
dub and the fans. 

“The dub is growing quicker than 
Manchester United Our average 
gate last year was 14,000, admittedly 
with a lot of away support. On the 
pitch the team are getting more 
recognition. Brian McAllister was 
called up by Scotland we have play- 
ers representing Ireland Norway, 
Nigeria, England Under-21s- we are 
an international side. 

“We are not going to worry about 
the other teams and where we are in 
the league. We would like to say we 
will be there at the end of the season, 
but one thing you are at Wimbledon 
is realistic. If we can keep this run 



Future in 
doubt for 
‘missing’ 
Asprilla * 


ear 
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Dean Holdsworth: Tve been Bnked with more dubs than lick Fakto. These stories keep occurring and you don't know where they’re coning from* 


Photogaph: Herbie Knott 


going it is great for confidence and 
sets a standard to maintain for the sea- 
son. Not many teams are going to be 
above us at the end of the season.” 

Indeed since Wimbledon entered 
the top flight 10 years ago they have 
regularly been in the top 10. Were it 
not for last year's worst placing of 14th 
they would have had a better average 
finish than Everton and Spurs in that 
time. As it is, their average is ninth. 
They are also one of only sight 
teams to have survived the last decade 
in the top division. 

“All the hard work is being appre- 
ciated by other people now.” 
Holdsworth said “When I joined the 
club everything seemed to get high- 
lighted apart from the football. I 
found myself in my first season with 
19 goals and not many people knew 
about many of them. There was al- 
ways something else happening off the 
pitch or off the ball. You’d wake up 
on Sunday and read the paper and it 
would be 'and by the way. Dean 


Holdsworth. Robbie Earle or whoever 
scored the goaT. People are beginning 
to say Ihey’re not bad, that Wimble- 
don’. But, eitherway, it is the results 
that matter. Winning games is the best 
thing for us. 

“Bigger dubs pay bigger wages and 
get the big imported stars. I don’t 
think Wimbledon can ever put them- 
selves in that bracket But you have 
to be a certain player to play for 
Wimbledon. You have got to be so 
hungry it's unbelievable. 

“The jellyfish thing is part of that 
When you are in a fight the gloves 
come off at Wimbledon. I can’t work, 
out why Gary Lineker said it If you 
pick on Wimbledon you pick on the 
team, not one person.” 

Holdsworth himself, incidentally, 
is not anti- Lineker. Later in our 
conversation he held him up as an ex- 
ample, one of the goaiscorers he had 
admired in his youth along with Tbny 
Cottee and “Pop" Robson 
(Holdsworth is a West Ham fan).' 


He still lives in Essex, with his wife 
Samantha and sons Bradley and Jor- 
dan, which means a mind-numbing 
crawl through the London traffic to 
get to Wimbledon's Roehampton 
training ground each day. This follows 
several years of braving the North Cir- 
cular to get to Brentford. It makes you 
wonder why be has not moved closer, 
but then, he is supposed to have been 
moving dubs any day now for about 
two years. The latest bust-up saw he 
and Jne Rnmeaf ffrrhanging words fn 

the tabloids, followed by Holdsworth 
going on the transfer hst reportedly 
saying he would never play for Wim- 
bledon again. He has since returned 
to the fold, and the side, although he 
remains, technically, on the list. 

“Tm still on it but there is no rift 
between me and the manager or the 
dub," he said. “It got highlighted, but 
it was just a minor thing. When you 
are woridngwith everyone it is not al- 
ways a bed of roses. 

"I've been linked with more clubs 


than Nick Faldo. It’s been going on 
for years. It can be frustrating. These 
stories keep occurring and you don’t 
know where they have come from. I 
just let it go above my head now. Un- 
til I'm told otherwise Tm playing at 
Wimbledon and I’m under contract. 

Tt is a backhanded compliment If 
I wasn’t doing well I wouldn’t be 
linked so it’s a nice feeling in a way, 
but then you let it go and forget about 
it. Things change overnight in foot- 
ball, for the sake of a phone call.'. 
Until that happens you get on with 
your job.” 

One suspects that at 27, the Eng- 
land B international knows that a big- 
money move will have to happen soon 
if it is ever going to happen. While 
Wimbledon have become adept at 
surviving in the Premiership it is in- 
creasinspy hard to see them chal- 
lenging for honours: even the cups go 


EuelL it may also be in Wimbledon's 
interests to sell him. 

Meanwhile, Holdsworth is carving 
out a second career in the media. Rtf 
example, he appears regularly on Sky 


Faustino Asprilla’s future «i 
Newcastle* United was thrown 
into doubt yesterday when the 
£7 5m striker foiled to return 
from World Cup dure with 

Colombia 

“Wc donT know where ne is 
ihc Newcastle manager. Kevin 
Keeern. said as he prepared tos 
team for today's Premiership 
game at Derby County. The for- 
ward’s no-show almost cvr- 
lamtv rules him out otthcafcw * 

Uefa Cup tie at Fercncvan*. 

Asprilla has been in South 
America* where he scored 
Colombia’s goal in the 1-Uwin 
away to Ecuador on Wednes- 
day. He then tailed to meet a 
Newcastle official in London to 
arrange a visa for the cup Irip 
to Hungary. 

“We have received a fax from 
Colombia saying that the plane » 
was stranded," Keegan satu. ^ 
“We know that it has since tak- 
en off. but w don’t know where 
Tino is.” . 

Asprilla went missing at the 
end of last season on the eve of 
an international match and was 
found to have been drinking 
with friends at a horse show. 

The former Parma striker hits 
made it clear he does not enjoy 
being on the periphery of chc 
first-team since Alan Shear- 
er’s arrival and has indicated he 
would like to return to Italy. 

Shearer has dismissed spec- 
ulation that he might need a sec- 
ond groin operation. “I have just 
been for a check-up and there 
are no problems,” he said. 
“Ncwrastic and England fans 
have nothing to worry ahout." 

Queen’s ftirk Rangers' like- 
ly decision to grant Trevor Sin- 
clair's transfer request will set 
chequebooks mapping open at 
a host of dubs. “Although we 
don’t want to lose good players. 


Sols 


vi i n 5 ) 


we also only wantnlayers who 
arc committed,” Cnris Wright. 
QPR's owner. said: “Trevor k#, * 
asked fora transfer and that re- 
quest will be dealt with by the 
board at their next meeting.” 

Tottenham have already had 
a £2-5 m bid turned down, with 
Arsenal, Blackburn. Leeds 
United and Sheffield Wednes- 
day, eager to join the auction. 

Leeds arc considering “the 
various legal remedies at its dis- 
posal," in ihc dispute with 
Tomas Brolin after his threat to 
retire rather than play for them 
again. The Swede, who cost 
Leeds £4J»m from Parma bare- 


TV and models for Top Man. When 
we met he was working for Philips, pro- 


file way of the filite few these days. 
Given the current success of Eran 
Ekoku, and the promise of Jason 


we met be was working for Philips, pro- 
moting their mobile phones at the 
“Live96” technology exhibition.. 

“I've been signing a few auto- 
graphs, raising some money for char- 
ity,” he said. “I like to keep. busy. A 
lot of players go home, put their feet 
up, do various things, good or bad. 
Some people say ‘oh, he’s being dis- 
tracted’, but I never allow it to impinge 
on my footbalL This sort of thing might 
further my career after football. 
You've got’ to look to do that” 

In the meantime he may have to 
look out for his clothes at the train- 
ing ground. Mind, after the stick he 
has received for appearing in a news- 
paper parade of top hunks, followed 
by a topless session with Company 
magazine, he might be reprieved. 


ly a year ago. wants to remain 
on loan in Switzerland. 

The short career of the Ital- 
ian striker Andreas Silcnzi at 
Nottingham Forest is to come 
to an end with a loan move to 
the Serie B side Venezia. 
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TODAY 

3.0 Wlesa stated 


By Gladys Prptheroe 


As football supporters 
everywhere eagerly await 
Blackburn's predictable 
plummet down the Foot- 
ball League to their rightful 
place of half-way up the old 
Second Division, we at Vic- 


arage Road arc rcacquaint- 
inc ourselves with such areas 


ing ourselves with such areas 
as Rotherham's Millmoor, 
and that San Siro of the 
north, Bootham Crescent. 

We are also revelling in 
our status as worldly-wise 
“seen-ii, done-it" types as we 
struL around ’ football 
hotbeds such as High 
Wycombe, as the over-awed 
locals peer at us from behind 
twitching curtains to catch 
sight of Hornets fans, some 
of whom have actually been 
to Old Trafford. At Crewe a 
couple of weeks ago, two 
Alex fans even tried to touch 
us for luck. 

Indeed, it seems as if 
“Newton’s (Henry and Keith) 
Law" holds true. To para- 
phrase: “Make the most of it 
mate, because before you 
know it you'll be back in the 
Auto Windscreens Trophy." 

Watford, with Swansea. 
Oxford, Oldham and Luton 
were, along with shoulder 
pads and Kajagoogoo, ex- 
amples of 1980s fashion. 
Like Limahl and the Jo- 
Boxers, Watford's days in the 
top league seem a long way 

Bui, for a few short sea- 
sons, we were, theoretically, 
on level terms with the big 
boys. It didn't last long of 
course - it couldn’t. Like 
Christmas Day, we enjoyed 
it, but knew* the celebrations 
and champagne would soon 
be replaced by wet Tuesday 
nights at Bury. 

You see, we didn't really 
belong. Like Blackburn, we 
had gatecrashed a high 


society dinner party and we 
didn’t know which cutlery to 
use. 

Even when Watford were 
League runners-up in 1983 
and Wembley FA Cup 
finalists the next year. Hor- 
nets fans’ souls were really 
on a windswept terrace at 
Hartlepool.. 

But, as Blackburn fans 
will surely soon realise, 
you're happiest among your 
own. Watford are back in the 
bosom of their family. Look: 


. BtCMBBg PlvIwUp \ 

PW O L > KPt». 
LMrpool — ; — 8 6 2 018 8 20 

Monts It* 8 6 0 2 14 10 *8 

Amml 8 5- 2 1 17 8 17 

Has Util _8 4 . 4 0 18 6 IB 

msbUdo n 8 5 0 3 12 7 15 

CM m 8 3 4 1 11 10 13 

Shaft Wed ___s 4 13 9 U 13 

UtoaVOa 8 3 3 2 U 9 12 

iflddMbraotfi _B 3 2 3 14 13,11. 
UtfCMtsr 8 3 2 3 6-9 14. 


5 teatterv Chafeae 

— M axiifls tcr United* Uvapoct (1HS) 

6 TatWrfaan * Assort Vfla — . 

7 WtfTt*BdWv9hBfflat4ANBil^.^ 

MKil WMe 

First Dtvtsfou ;•* a'v,;-. . 


8 2 4 2 8 10 10 

A 2 3 3-6 6 9 


2 3 3 V 8 1 0 9 
2 2 4 6 : 8 .8 


West Ham 8 2 2 4. rj2 '-8 

Notfcn Forest 1 _4 3 9 14 7 
tents B 2 1 5 6 13 7 


oo 8 1 2 5.10 12 8 

-^-S 12 5.3 13..- 5 
— 8 0 3.5 5-11 3- 


1 BtackUum * A/sanM — ^ — 

2 Dvtyv Newcastle 

3 Everton v west Hwn 

4 Leeds v Noamghani Forest — 


8 Bsnstev v Crystal Ffctace-.-^ — .. 

9 amwtfisr vBredWd 

10 8onpn»OHtmn 

Hftxisrtoutt vOmrttnr..— - — ~ 

12 gPBv Manchester Oty 

13 HaaOngv QTnsOjr 

44 Sheffield iMv'Tmnmerc ..L— 

15 Svrinoon v Orioal Utd.-— 

•16 wwatmr Hudete*»»Ww- 

S ecas d P Ms Io s - 

Xt Bact&xl •< GUfogam — 

- 8uu m e rro»flh ir wyc cm a n „ • . . ; 

18 Crewe ir gninoaa 
20 MDuS-v CheamW—.— ~— 
20 Motts C&fcfr V ttwtoJ abwnr.ll 
2H^fert?onx^V nni»- . ^'- , . , 

' 22 ft otftgftapi waiiWy 
ZS StwwsbiayVUtfoft^L..^. 
24SnxypcrTyPrestarv 
gU&lsrf v Plymouth 
26 Watfcrf e Warurt 


Third OMsJoa 

27 BngOan v CswnJ& tftd 

28 CsaSft v Bsmet 

29 CDtcnesOsr v Wjgtn 

, .30 Exgap- a Nut na mpton 

81 FuTteffl * Oa casts 
32HartJcpoofyDartngtor> 

*33 tflyson Ohent v 
34MarUta»«rSWBRsaa , — 
vSortechOsie * Csrtais — 
' -36 ScnteRMgn v Chester 

■ 37 Scuuhotpe y Uncon 

'•3BTc.T^»y t Harafoid 


. PraoriM- Mvtsloa . 

-39Ataoe«nvOtsttonTVina 

^40 Cemc * NtatfiwweB 

•4L Owidee UM » MknamxX — 

42'Hben9sr»yA|nesrr 

43 RarOi </ Hearts 


47 St Johnstone v t&ssrack Morton 
48 St IMen » StSWg 1 

— Smcond Dtvfston - ‘ 

— ~ 49 Ayr V tnAngit ».... 7 m r:. i.'m ,j; - 

- Baruck * Sasnmn 

-CtydevStBTtwsnhur— 

— . * - HamNton « OunbarftSf 

- - Queen of Soofli » 8rBcWr-^_.._. 

— . ' Third MvtsSoa • 

—— . - Aloa v Fcrtar.. — 

-T- '-Athroeth v Queen's Bwh— -e^u. 
* — - CcMefltes»)«€aB sar&Tg 

: •- Montrose ; v lnv«rraa> Co» Ihods 
-ROBsComitjrv«i>ort 


Waddle debut for 


Bradford at Blues 


Nationwide League 


Hrst DMstoo % - :V- 

44C*de07* v Aftdfe — 

“45 Fatok v Bcuxtee ... 

46 Partfck r&Ktftte-. 


3.0 unless a anrf ;y • • v-v -. As 

W fw fcj Pj iiul a i S h l ji '. 

ccwenay y Sowhecjpon <*-0? ; 

Watl o ow fcie T o nth rf Lea#* 
FM DMskM *?. 

Pan Vale v Soto i-w 

SMhand vHblwrAsitvM (1^ 


there’s Uncle Stockport! 
There’s no need for ai 


TEAM SHEET 


There’s no need for airs 
and graces when it’s only 
Peterborough coming to 
visit, no call for the best 
china if Chesterfield turn up 
for the afternoon. 

But despite our fall from 
grace there is a definite 
Xniiz of expectation and op- 
timism at Vicarage Road. 

The “Holy Trinity” of 
Graham Thylor. Kenny Jack- 
et! and Luther Blissett have 
so much goodwill in the 
bank that it would take suc- 
cessive relegations to the Dr 
Martens League to cause 
any discontent amongst the 
doting Watford faithful. 

The present regime enjoy 
support probably unparal- 
leled at 2 ny club in the coun- 
try. There is a feeling that 
even if the team are rubbish 
- they're our rubbish. 

With Vicarage Road now 
one of the neatest stadiums 
outside the Premierahip. the 
fans’ choice back in the 
manager’s office and a crop 
of promising youngsters in 
the squad, Watford could 
well be preparing for an- 
other era of living above 
ourselves. 

We won’t forget our man- 
ners either we’ll give Black- 
burn a wave as we meet 
them going the other way. 
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Last aicasoo: : 

Lart.ffetia^iQ matefaefe Bbcfe 

o£po ; oogfiyvy; 

unWed tsenags 
er,afxt TOff.e 
squad-'/SSenaF 
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Last sew one No corresponding ftt-:’ 

Last Ova League matdfes^Oerby. tS&k 
OWWDU Nwwastte VAVWWV. • . . |^| 
Carbon toote t5te boft^thfepteyer u>- 

makew^forMcGrath^ DBrtjy's-pew 
stgrilngtromAstori-vaiaj Shearer will 
ptay ftjrNewcaSte despte-.rumoms - 
that he had suffered a rec^renoe jof . 
h)s (irevkwsi^[nl^ufy.T^jr^ 
not r^UTtiedfixrrijntETTiatjorai tiufy, 

and Howey has a catf lnjuiy ./ ’- , c^ a 




W| tottmfxxestj* 

Last w mo b: 1-3 ' - V" 


i Last ftvo Les^ m«tehg5= Loads 

, DefeaterlWermu^sfe^aoiw-. 
matdisuSpershxvtwtLeecte. ^wpe' 
' t o have- Rush, and Hfitdqr backin' 
! -Oie&ratiBdc Fufr-back Dortgo couW 
mate htefi«t appearance since Fto- 
/uaSt.Pbrestam sfll’withotit'tead- 
tijg teo^w. Can^bdl (Hamstringl 
hut -cemre-bacH Chaste i& beck 
aftaa similar probttnv . 


Bradford have signed Chris 
Wfaddle on loan and will pitch 
him straight into today’s First 
Division match at Birmingham. 

Chris Kamara, their manag- 
er, has taken the 35-year-old ini- 
tially for a month but with a view 
to extending the ajrangemem for 
(he rest of the season. Waddle, 
who won 62 England caps, was 
released by Sheffield Wednesday 
earlier this season. He then sur- 
prised everyone by agreeing to 
join Falkirk in the Scottish First 
Division for a month. 

That arrangement ended ear- 
lier this week. Waddle, whom 
Spurs sold to Marseille for 
£425m in 1989, said: “Falkirk 
have been absolutely marvellous 
with me- and forme- and they 
wanted me to stay. They knew 
right from the start that I want- 
ed to play at a higher level once 
the month was up.” 

Kamara, who earlier this 


week completed the signing of 
Sergio Pinto, brother of the Por- 
tuguese international Joao, on 
a free transfer from Boavisla, 
said of Vfeddle: “There is no 
better player in the role behind 
the front two.” 

The Barnet coach, Terty Bulli- 
vant, has left the dub - who are 
top of the Third Division - be- 
cause of his frustration at being 
in charge of team affairs with- 
out being given the manager’s 
job vacated by Ray CTemencc. 
Terry Gibson, the former Totten- 
ham and Wimbledon striker, 
has been installed as caretaker 
manager for today’s game at 
Cardiff. 

Wolverhampton Whnderers 
have completed the signings of 
two midfielders, taking the Der- 
by County captain Robin van dcr 
Laan on loan with a view to an 
£S00,000 deal and paying Ham- 
burg £200.000 to borrow Jens 
Dowe until next summer. Van 
dcr Laan will make his debut at 
Southend tomorrow, * 


Motherwell for sale 

Scottish football Alct McLelsh as their i 






Ctelsea ir£« 


T btt w ft a idy 
AstonVSSa: 


KfsnUtd v 
Liverpool 


Littt ffiasoteftp fo;- Last season: .0-1 z 

.fv Last ftve Le^ue-irntctost 
tBriwnliWU. Aston VBhWDOOL 
pLDIVfiff; s^Analn«gls«tildou6&fWltti- 

ankia trouble tor-Tbtienham and' 
atrn.lbr aiBlbxsnsaa8MsuQxs6in deputy Allen Is stn^ing m shake 
I off a vine. Vnia wHI bfe.wWwut Eng- 

yt&sp&'Spencec wfp raehsnstdng land centre-haak Sauthgaw fonMe) . 
*^t^a*ojyfloT^ Bsls>ri*d but Townsend retum& affcr-a beck 
I injuiy. : ' • / . ? V-.v' 7 






tasf aenon: 2-2 ' 

Lart five League matches: Men- 
chesterlMtedDWWDW;LJven) 0 (i 
ymmi_ 

-«ex Ra&aon ran call on aa hia pay- 
ers except Keane, who is recovering 
ton 'knee suigeiy, and broken leg 
vtctirn Dole. Rwuier (ankle ihjuTyj is 
misBing for Liverpool, so Commote 
is emeaedtobe the tone front maa 


Alex McLeish as their new 
manager but it has nothing to 
_ .. . . do with that" 

The Motherwell chairman. Motherwell have refused 
th^S^^.!f rCadylosc “ Hihs permission to approach 
"f 33 >x ' ar lf 31x1111 ^ Easier Road 

dTu-k! b - e found ' . . kft vacant when .Alex Mfller 

j hi dc mum remain inter- quit last week. 

ested in reertming the Mother- McLeish takes his team lo 
wel manager, Alex McUish. Celtic tnd«v where or 

1"?.™ ftfk v™ h4 


Celtic where opposing 
striker Pierre Van Hwvdonk is 


, r . -j i »■» * »* rorn auuitrncrre van f ilHTVUOnk IS 

m^^h« uf ? ely 10 r Ktum lo ‘^‘starting 

Z ass *™** his 


cent majority shareholding. 
Chapmans decision Ls i 


connected with the Hihs ap- 
proach for McLcish, instead he 
wishes lo step down after L5 
years on the hoaid.“I am64and 


with his manager Tiimmy Bums. 
Aberdeen have been given 


E crmissiun by the Scottish 
eagtic for liv i? [Wi>n>v 


( H 1 


tomorrow... 


Coventry 

vS'liamton 



Last saason: 1-1 

Last five League matches: Coventry LLWLD; SouthMpton DLLLW 
Coventry wiB be wiihout BeJ^an foB-back Gena«t,ther£3insifliinfifromStan- 
dard i£& is ruled out a ffoin injuiy. Southampton gw debuts ® Israeli winger 

Beito»itz. a EU2m from Maccabi Haife.'and NoiwMtan striker Ostenst^t. 
who cost £900,000 tori VWngfc&wngec. ** 


League for live coverage of 
their UeFa Cup second round, 
fast log tie with Brumlby at- 


relirm.Tfmm.lT r 77 . wnn HrtinUtn. at- 

urniL from the family business. Pittodne next lUcsdav BBC 

f ? r T ^ ^ Ibnd wi « ^how' the ‘match A 
L-oSim^ niyfooUxilling hye at 8pm. despite Mfirtt&i 
Chapman, a y«ion match, -s - ,\mlric v 5 * ' 


butcher ciri , ‘"itenes - Amine v St 

tener. said. Mirren and Si irlinc Albion v St 

It is unfortunate that this Johnstone plavinc on the same 
ainnsalalmcwhmHitewml owning. P!8 ™ K 
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sport 


The earth definitely didn’t move for Ipswich last season, so much so 
that they changed their shirt sponsors from Fisons to Greene King 


There must be something about Rjr- 
fakabrns which works for York City 
but not for me. I once took an p-ram 
in a Portakabin masquerading as a 
classroom; jis only redeeming fea- 
ture was a huge metal clock on the 
wall which I spent an inordinate 
amount of time staring at The 
exam was chemistry, and I foiled. 

York, on the other hand, who have 

rortakabm as their sponsors and so 
have to suffer the dubious cSstinc- 
Uon of having the name emblazoned 
across their shirts, dumped mighty 
Manchester United out of last sea- 
Coca-Cola Cup (winning 3-0 
at Old Trafford. for heaven’s sake 
- they were the only team to win 
there in 1995/96), and then dis- 
patched Everton in this season's 
competition to earn themselves a lu- 
crative home tie against Leicester. 


Fm being rather gKb here; For- 
takabm is a very successful compa- 
ny. But I've always thought shirt 

sponsorship was ahit of a lottery. It’s 



all right if you’re Leeds 
tobeTbpMan); TOzIsaQ (Choice Per- 
or Manchester United 
I* not SO aimuring if you 
to be Luton Town (Uniwr- 
_ Auctions), Meadowbank 
Thistle (The Radge; an Indian es- 
tablishment that was obviously too 
hot for Meadowbank to handle as 
they've since metamorphosed into 
Livingston); Bristol Rovers (Brad- 
shaws Snadt Bax) ot especially Here- 
ford Unaed/Ihe BiiK sbnt has been 
a laughing stock in recent years. Its 
logo of chib sponsors Sun \feHey - 
which looks fine an a packet of frozen 
cbkkeaKbmdb<xncrtto 
a football strip- has given new mean- 


ing, to the phrase “ r unning around 
See headless chickens”. 

Last season Ayr United were 
What Everyone Wants, one of Scot- 
land's most tacky clothes shops; 
Grimsby are Europe’s Food Town 
which, with the greatest respect to 
Grimsby, it mostly certainly is not; 
while Clydebank are undoubtedly 
Wtet Wet Wet (at least the Banlties 
can claim lo be the only club backed 
by a pop group).Tbe earth definite- 
ly didn't move for Ipswich last sea- 
son, so much so that they changed 
their sponsors from Fisons to Greene. 
Emg. And I*m absolutely certain 
Blackpool players most have suffered 
a few taunts of “You’re a big girl's 
blouse" from opposing players; they 
are sponsored by Rebecca’s. 

Huge sighs of relief all round at 
Hihs, meanwhile. The Edinburgh 


Olivia Blair 



ON SATURDAY 

chib have just replaced Calor Gas 
with Garisberg on the chib’s shirts. 
It was a sponsorship I found faint- 
ly ironic smee Easter Road is always 
freezing cold. 

Hibs, in fact, were the first Scot- 


tisfa dub to cany a shirt sponsor, that 
of Bukta in 1977 (Kettering Town 
were the fust south of the border, in 
1976). Since then they’ve been spon- 
sored by such highfalutin’ organisa- 
tions as P&J Windows, Frank 
Graham Builders and a company 
called Macbean, which makes pro- 
tective clothing. That, as you can 
imagine, gave the headline writers a 
field day (Has-beens. Might-have- 
beens, etc). 

Joking aside, shirt sponsorship 
gives the company concerned greater 
prominence, particularly if ns dub 
is doing well and receiving extensive 
media coverage. 

Of course, while a sponsor may 
endear itself to a certain market by 
being associated with a particular 
dub, the link can have the opposite 
effect I happily admit that I will nev- 


er buv anything manufactured by 
JVC, and know Arsenal fans who 
would not dream of letting a drop 
of Holst en pass their lips, or a 
Hewlett Packard product dent their 
bank balance- 1 bet Blackburn 
Rovers fans aren’t insured bv End- 
slcigh, and that even the most 
parched Burnley fan would turn 
down a pant of McEwans. And I’d 
lik e to know the breakdown of 
Brother and Sharp sales in Man- 
chester. In fact, the only time spon- 
sorshiphas bridged the gap was in 
the 1980s when canny Scottish dou- 
ble glaring fim, CR Smith, bridged 
the biggest gap of all by sponsoring 
both Rangers and Celtic. 

Fm sure I wasn’t alone in think- 
ing it s %h tly strange when England 
announced they were being spon- 
sored by a breakdown firm. Green 


Flag. Thankfully, it hasn’t proved to 

be a hod omen, although ft was mm- 

ic that the first match of the associ- 
ation - at Lansdowne Road in 
February 1995 - was against a coun- 
uy whose fans waved green flags and 
which was abandoned after 20 min- 
utes. Admiral were actually the first 
sponsors of England, in the 1970s; m 
1990 it was, er. Trebor Mints. We 
must be thankful it wasn't Mo. the 
mini with a hole in the middle. That 

could have gnen the defence aD sorts 

of problems. 

Mind you, sponsors aren’t nec- 
essarily visible lo the naked eye* In 
1991, Aldershot struck adeal with 
a computer company which meant 
the players had to wear the com- 
pany's name - on their jock snaps. 
Now that sounds like a load of old 
bollocks io me. 


Solskjaer swiftly 
gunning for glory 



debut fo 


It is a moot point 
whether Alex Fer- 
guson knows the 
Norwe gian word for 
robber but you sus- 
pect it is merely a matter of 
time. The chances are there will 
be a Scandinavian Joe Royle 
somewhere, ready to remind the 
Manchester United manager of 
his good judgement and fortune. 

For years “robber” was the 
first word Royle would shout 
down a telephone line at Fer- 
guson, the legacy of the de- 
pendable Denis Irwin's 
£625,000 fee when he moved 
from Oldham Athletic to Old 
Trafford. That was for a full- 
back. How much more angst wiD 
be incurred by Ole Gunnar 
Solskjaer, who seems to possess 
the knack which is beyond 
price: scoring goals? 

Five so far in four starts 
)from a 23-year-old son of a Nbr- 
' wegian wrestling champion who 
United expected to be bloom- 
ing six months after his £l-5m 
move from Molde, and whose 
arrival has taken on an extra sig- 
nificance with Andy Cole’s bro- 
ken legs. If Ferguson looks like 
Christmas has arrived early, in 
a sense it has.- 
“He’s one for the future,” 
Ferguson growled as the raw 
Norwegian arrived, his protec- 
tive arm already round a play- 
er whose inexperience - two 
years ago he was playing in the 
Norwegian Third Division - 
makes him less football wise 
than many of the younger play- 
ers around him. The future 
would not wait, however. 

Indeed Solskjaer was ham- 
mering on the door as soon as 
he put on the United shirt In 
his first reserve game he scored 
twice and hit die ban on his first- 
team debut as a substitute he 


Guy Hodgson 

on Old Trafford’s 
swaggering young 
Norwegian striker 

claimed an equaliser against 
Blackburn Rovers; he has 
scored every time he has played 
at Old UnfFord. As Ferguson 
puts it: “You just can’t ignore 
him. He surprised us afl.” 

Perhaps not everyone. The 
Norwegians had a sneaking 
suspicion that Ferguson, who 
picked up Peter Schmeichd 
for £550,000 and Andre 
Kancheiskis for £650,000, had 
secured another bargain from 
mainland Europe. The new 
Alan Shearer they call Solslqaer 
in Oslo, the result of 26 goals 
for Molde last season as well as 
four in his first six appearances 
for his country. 

“He is a huge talent,” Oyvind 
Leonhardsen, who comes from 
Soklqaer's home town of Ktis- 
tiansun and who recommend- 
ed him to his own dub, 
Wimbledon, last season, said. 
“We nsed to train together at 
the same Norwegian dub, Klaus 
Enengen, and although he was 
.three years younger than me he 
stood ouL He was small but had 
two very quid; feet 
“Shearer is the rally player I 
could compare him to. He 
might not be as strong yet, but 
Ofe can score goals from any an- 
gje and distance with rather fooL 
If be gets a chance then Ole wil] 
score.” 

Solskjaer’s glaring misses 
against Rapid Vienna in the 
Champions' League exposed 
the exaggeration in Leonhard- 
sen’s words but you know what 
he means. As soon as he took 
the field in his first match he had 


the swagger that Shearer pos- 
sesses and Cole does not His 
goal was taken with a fierce vol- 
ley, his desire to score un- 
Mooted by an initial save by Tim 
Flowers, but he also had three 
other shots in a 22-minute 
cameo that had the sharpness 
of a February wind. 

His attitude, too, seems ex- 
emplary for a striker. If Cole 
had missed the two chances that 
Solskjaer blew against Rapid he 
would almost certainly have 
brooded. The Norwegian with 
a child's foce seemed to discard 
them from his memory as soon 
as his expression of embarrass- 
ment disappeared. Instead he 
stressed the positive: “My first 
half was one of my best ever in 
football 

Tm not really strong enough 
to keep away defenders with my 
bade to goal so I have, to move 
quiddy. When I do, I don't think 
people can catch me. I drink IVe 
improved enormously since ar- 
riving in the summer. My con- 
fidence is much better.” 

In the context of Old Uaf- 
ford, scoring sensations can 
come and go quickly, as Andy 
Ritchie and Mark Robins could 
testify, but Solskjaer looks an 
authentic article as his goals 
against Tbttenham Hotspur in 
United’s last game had natur- 
al running through them. His 
feet are quick but his mind 
seems to work in the calculat- 
ing way that makes Eric Can- 
tona the outstanding creative 
force in the Premiership. 

As Aage Hareide, Solskjaer’s 
erstwhile coach at Molde, said 
last week: *Tf I’d known he was 
going to keep on scoring like 
this Fd have sold him for 
£50m." The word robber 
seemed to be tm the tip of his 
tongue. • 



Euro 96 books 
reveal record 
profit of £69m 


Ole Gunnar Solskjaer: Cause for celebration 


Photograph: Laurence GriffithsfEmpics 


England's hopes of staging the 
World Cup in 2006 were given 
a boost yesterday when it was 
revealed that Euro 96 had made 
a record profit of £69m. 

The virtually trouble-free 
month was proof that hooli- 
ganism can be conquered and 
now the announcement of a 
multi-million pound profit for 
the championships puts the Ic- 
ing on the Football Associa- 
tion's cake. 

While all that money win be 
going to Uefa, the governing 
body of European football, 
rather than Lancaster Gate, the 
FAwiD receive £4m as reward for 
England’s run to the last four. 
Winners Germany will get £6m 
after lifting the trophy courtesy 
of their golden-goal wm over the 
Czech Republic. Scotland re- 
ceive £L5m for coming third be- 
hind England in their group. 

The FA also revealed an ex- 
tra surplus of £500,000 and it 
is expected that further money 
will come in the next few 
months as Uefa make a con- 
tribution towards the operating 
costs of the event 

While the FA were the or- 
ganisers, the tournament was 
held under Uefa’s auspices, 
with the fees for television and 
radio broadcasts and gate re- 
ceipts going to European foot- 
ball’s governing body. 

Of the total profit £47m will 
be sprit between the 16 com- 
peting nations. The other £22m 
wifi go into Uefa’s Special Hind, 
dedicated to the development 
of the game in the emerging na- 
tions of eastern Europe. 

‘‘When it cranes to bidding for 
the World Cup, there can be no 
better example to point to than 
that we have proved we can or- 
ganise a tournament that was a 


huge success, in terms of crowds, 
the atmosphere and the finan- 
cial ride as wcO.” Steve Double, 
an FA spokesman, said. 

The FAs own profit, with the 
costs of organising the tourna- 
ment over four years detract- 
ed from the income of £3J5m. 
was more than many had ex- 
pected. Double added: “There 
were some doom and gloom 
merchants predicting that we 
would make a massive loss 
and, while we were never in this 
to make a profit for ourselves, 
we always said the tournament 
would make cither a small lass 
or a small profit. 

“Fortunately it was a profit, 
but more importantly the suc- 
cess in every aspect of Euro 9o 
has put the reputation and 
prestige of England and the 
English game at the highest lev- 
el it’s been at since 1966. That's 
not something you can buy. 

“And there were other spin- 
offs as well, for the game in this 
country and the economy as a 
whole. \M? saw that at first hand 
at Wembley on Wednesday, 
with a capacity crowd for Glenn 
Hcxldle's first game, proof that 
we’ve gained hugely from the 
summer. There was a Euro 96- 
related tourist boom in June, 
and as a direct result of the 
number of foreign visitors the 
trade balance was in surplus.” 

Euro 96 tournament director 
Glen Kirton stressed that the 
good financial news had topped 
off what was in every other re- 
spect a terrific tournament. 

“The money side is very nice 
but it was never the purpose of 
the exercise,” Kirton said. 
“That was always the prestige 
of English football and the 
hope that we could leave a lega- 
cy for the future.” 


SPORTING DIGEST 
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Athletics 

Meitone Ottey, the second fastest fe- 
male sprinter In the worid, has no piais 

toretra 0nT^nJred3xa^Tt^teterftyspe•■ 
CIli projects (njamaca announced Otey 
was movfng Into a canser in fashion de- 
sign. leading to speculation she would 
retire. However; her agent Andrzej Ku- 
l/kowstd said yestentey Ottey was abort 
to sign a two-year deal with a sports 
company to design shoes and appar- 
el, which probably ted to the contusion. 

BaseboR 

AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMnONSBS’: Bai- 
umore 5 Nnv Ybrk 3 (tex-o^SBicn wtailev- 
efatl-U 


MnOKMJLEMUE CHAMPIONSMP: AOSfe 

3 St touts 8 faeries leva! at 1-1). 


Ngd Bern, toe former v»rki champion, 
is to be interviewed by the British Boe- 
ing Board cX Control over an aBegsd in- 
dOBrtt in a London rigrft-cfab. Iras 
take place at the Board's next meeting 
days after Ns WBO supeMrtdtflewei#* 
tide rematch witfi Sieve CfcSns, erf Ire- 
land, on 9 Nwenfoer to Msnchestet 

Cyc nog 

Denis Roux, the Canada head coach, 
has accepted an otter to coach the pro- 
fessional flench team GAN. replacing 


Rands Van Londersete, who has as- 
sumed coaching duties wfto the new 
French team. Cofltfe. 

Drags In Sport 

The international Olympic Com mi t t ee 
haw found a way of detecting ery- 
thropoietin, a drug suspected of hav- 
ing foiled athletes in ' the past. 


'red Wood cetevrtttch transport aw- 
\ ft is used by am- 


cl! fof 


5$ 



totes who want to cheat in endurance 
everts like cyefir® and rowing. It is sus- 
pected that 18 riders in Europe haw 
died tawng the drug sinoe ft. was first 
introduced to trertMdney disease in toe 
mfd- 1380s. 

Footbafl 

Peter Hoekstra, the tost and Dutch In- 
ternational winger, wS nave a Knee op- 
eration reset week that willfceep Wm out 
of action for most of the rest .or the sea- 
son. 

MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER Wwrtmn CoO- 
los Anefes Gatay 2 Kansas 
fesJsmJ&eM-o^tfreese- 


CtyVRzi&os Angeles 
rfosl-O). 


TRANSFERS: Bart Grimfe* 

i to I 

_IIBl 

_ (mkUWder) Middesbrough to 
So** DmM HoMawatfi (defended WWfod 
to StwffieSi UW; Nicky Law (detanOort 
Chcstartetd to HOTfortt^ MeOntt Mo- 
tonMAasP Via d Daty; S«r0o PtoloBoar- 
U a b Bcadtad: DmU Mem (IniMrd) 


t- 

S.»t w ■ 

- . '..iS 



/Check your scoinil^iy W^esSay 
■ and Sunday an&srateh out for 

v our nisti 

.... . 
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Carlisle to Ptoaton; ^al Bericoufc CmtdfcW- 
V) M acratt H Mta to Southampton; Dcwftl 
Irntraar ffenwanl) Hanton to WBK Abn 
SurtPonMRbPtestontoCaMB^ercom- 
oteon* rw wan penwJ at Northampton). 
UMM TRANSnam Mow Crt OMnleri 
Dwntofr to E*cradoMX Jeny OTWacnB ttor- 
amj DmfcMrto Portodown; Robin Van Oar 
LaanAbraenO Party to Waw namppt P—l 
ItaMpa ttrtd&aai) Derby ® Crystal Palace; 

Scott (dcierOs) WSmt4edon!D >*• 

wRCMawWWiaatiriklfiddenSouihamo- 
twi d toWNcrc Jooatbaa Saaa fttafandeO 
arnhwamtoCartM^AMwIMilBMlBal- 
heefien Baton to ipawich; km naM waGlhr- 
wan9 Btn^ to Cmtac Tore Kely (fitondf 

Iffiottetd e d Darfoson to ROCMaia: Jam 
Itowtotti ji**y<sc0 to PSffTxxiQ; 

am* Woods dtmaid Ttanmam to BWnol 
M fc h — i Barron has conylewiHa loan pa- 
ilod at Hartiepoot anl has returned to Mld- 
deforeugL CWsWtoMa has a^ned tor one 

nwmh « BreOJoRJ Otf. 

Goff 

TEXAS OPEN (San Antonto) LaeACflnt- 
roead scores (raond auapended becase 
trfdarfc ncai .USii n ia a ait a tnd fcedJHus- 
tott, M Hdner. «f D Fitat iS«. H Rtger. es 
J 'Mow. M Crtfcsseccrta, K own, W 
Austin, M HtfoetL B9 D Hammond, T Tyner. 
3t3a8r,TVfcods,JLlBwa.70JHBBS.LMSE. 

a FW*. C PRrffl. A Been, B oxter. D 
BOBirtQ. S PWfoR K FenSASawfakh. 
D ago, T Tr^i, M^irin*f rrlterron. B Trwy, 
JtRTvn, B Wsft&B, MBristy, S RrtouL 
CORESCMBS BEIST NK8 IPBA OASSK 
qtBtrttow, trwfc t to 

mnd bcotm (US mAaaa « A 

sorereoffliriifof.a8JiteeBcaiwif- 
m, L pews (GB..70 KlNfcms. C Rena KB). 
L Neumann (Sun). M MaBon, J tekstar, D 
EteSng K SsH. 71 M m. M MBBI09, T 
Banes. lUreJW.S Croce. 72 BWNioheed, 
J Stapheracn, P LtsdaJ lttBdL J Dtcten- 
m K Dafos.D Antao. KN&es. C know. . 

WDooten. 


Hockey 

WORLD CUP PREUMHiART (C^Barl): 
Bfl2di|rfacaa:Eai*2USA4;Chna5SccA- 
land Z 7/Btb ptaca: HMes 3 Kenjn l. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Dates 2 NV Rangsrs 1; FtiadeJprM 5 
Angrtes 4 lofa Cotoraoo 8 Anaheim 6 
fan ; Prioenx 4 San fore 3. 

Rngby I eague 

Matt Munro, Oldham's Australian fbr- 
wanj, has annoimced that he expects 
to be return to the dub next season. 
Although sjjyiedLpty Super League in 
Austratta, the former Balmain forward 
also has a two-year deal with Oldham, 
with Super Leas* approval. 

SECOND TEST (PataeMtoD North): New 
Zealand $4 Papua New Guinea 0. 

Rugby Union 

Ud^asb^'caltef^the^^wd 
squad for next month's Dubai Sevens 
toumamert as 8 replacement for Haw- 
ick's Brian Renwick, who has broken a 
tione in his foot. 

Cameron Blades, the uncapped prop, 
was yesterday added to the Australian 
squad to tour Brttem and Italy from nett 
week. Btedes, 25, jofos his 29-yeeHjW 
brother Andrew In the party after Dan 
Crowley was rated out with an infect- 
ed toe. 

Squash 

WOWN'S WORLD OPEN (Maiawfo) QbW- 
tanftBte Lfoire (Au« bi M OMn (Aua) A-9 
1&8 9-5 0-5; C toeftmen WS Scftore 

(Gad 9-2 9-2 9-4; S Rtz-GarokJ (Aus) ta C 
Owens {Aitf} 0-2 9-1 9-1; S Wr(git (Eng) k 
S Homer 9-4 9-4. 

Trails 

Rusedski, the British No 2, 
his fourth ATP four semi-final 
of the year yesterday with a straight- 
sets victory over Brazilian Gustavo 
Kuerten in the Peking Open. The left- 
hander defeated Kuerten 6-3, 6-4 to 

Hr* up a meeting with the fourth seed 
Byron Black, the world No 49 ftom Zim- 
babwe. 

The Austrian forms Federation said yes- 
terday it would appeal against the In- 
ternational Tennis Federation’s verdict 

that ft must forfett $59,000 (£38,600) 

in prize-money for failing to completB 
last month's Darts Cup tie agmst Brazil, 
.behavi ng they are emitted to the ad- 
vertising part of the money, some 
$40,000.^ The Austrians wS not ’dispute 
the 4-1 victory awarded to Brazil by the 
ITF after their team's walk-out 

CATROPWWafSTOWWMSfffWaorefc 
Second raanh B BKkerfGei} bt M Stth (Ga) 
34 M W; G harorede iCroa) be B URnch 
(Cz Rapt 6-2 6-2. qnartoMMlc A Bos&en 
(R) m YKafoWwfftiH) 7-6 7-^ J SramplrR 
(Netni bt S EtSrerg fSaa) 7-5 5-7 7-6. 
FUDERStADT WOHEWS TOURNAMENT 
(Bar) {^>aitaf>4lna»: M Mn0s (SM0 HA 
SmchezVIcano CSp) 8-1 6-4; A Huber (Sen 
(K C M&ttnaz (Sp) 6-1 6-3; J Mtasner (Au) 
M I Maiol (Croe) 6-4 7-5. 

LTA AUTUMN SATELLITE MASTERS 
(SbdSeU) Mao'* ■fodeafinatR Koenij (SA) 
bt 0 Fukareft (Or Rep) 7-6 6-0. Doubles 0- 
iW; A Footer EBB) aid &Sng» (US) « J fax 
and D KMt {G9 7-6 6-2. 


Golf too ‘tiring’ 
for Bristol men 

Rugby Unhm 

BristoFs golf-mad rugby players 
have been told they must use 
buggies if they go out on the 
fairways. The Courage League 
First Division club are worried 
that their 30-man professional 
squad is in danger of becoming 
too “tired” from walking 
around golf courses. 

“We’ve got no problems with 
the guys playing goIL" Marie 
Tainton, Bristol’s rugby devel- 
opment manager, said. “But we 
are worried about them getting 
tired between training sessions, 
so we’ve insisted they use bug- 
gies to travel around in. Oth- 
erwise, it is a four- hour walk. 
Courses without buggies are no- 
go areas.” 


Old Boys miss 
absentees 

Hockey 

Old Lough to nrans will be with- 
out the Seat Britain defender 
Julian Halls for their home 
game this afternoon against Ha- 
vant HaDs is spending the week- 
end in Guernrey on a coaching 
exercise. His place is likely to go 
to Bedford student Sean Kobin- 
son, writes BID CohvflL 

The Old Boys, one of sever- 
al dubs badly affected by the 
World Cup preliminary in 
Cagliari, are unlikely to press 
their three Scottish interna- 
tionals into service tomorrow, on 
their return from Italy, for the 
away game at Barfoid Tigers. 

Guildford, however, have 
named their Welsh goalkeeper 
Kevin Pridav and Richard 
Markham in their squad for the 
short trip to Surbiton. They also 
include Roly Ward - their new 
signing from Firebrands - 
whose father. Carl, is coach lo 
the Italian national squad. 
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- ‘Liverpool became thie best because they never eUotiied..sentfiingnt 

their decision-making. They always duted you at^ie first's^- ora ^9. .... 
Graeme Souness talks to Ian Stafford in Monday’s 24-page sports ;secuon_ 



MOTOR RACING: Williams drivers happy with their cars but weather adds element of uncertainty to world championship ^ ec 


Confident Hill ready 
to claim the crown 


DAVID TREMAYNE 


reports from Suzuka 

On the day Damon H21 and 
Jacques Vmeneuve were up- 
staged in their fight for the 
world drivers' championship, 
the Williams- Rena uU owner, 
Frank Williams, had to be bul- 
lied into expressing any opinion 
as to which of them he wants to 
see crowned world champion on 
Sunday. With reluctance he said- 
'‘AH I will say is that Damon hoc 
worked for Williams for four 
years in grand prix racing. And 
yes, it would be nice for him to 
win." 

As Hill is banished to TWR 
Arrows, it was reported yester- 
day that his partner next season 
will be Pedro Diniz, the 26-year- 
old Brazilian currently driving 
for Ligier who is bringing a £5m 
budget to the Oxfordshire team. 

Vmeneuve, who stays on at 
Williams for 1997, ended a damp 
dav in fourth place with HBl right 
behind, but die only times ih«* 
matter are those they set in qual- 
ifying in the afternoon, which win 
decide the starting grid for this 
crucial final encounter. 

“T think it’s a good start, and 
Tm quite happy with the car," 
HID said, looking relaxed despite 
intermittent rain which left die 
track slippery throughout the 
day. “It was changing every lap, 
and there were certain parts of 
the track that were wetter than 
others. Although there was a 
dryish line Lhe times were quite 
a long way from a full dry time. 
So it was half and half, really. 

"At the end 1 elected to go out 
and do a longish run, so I’ve got 
a good feel what the car might 
be like if the race conditions are 
like this. Fm pleased with the 
way things went It was a useful 
session from two points of view: 
we got some wet running and 
dose to some dry r unning. We 
got a lot of information today." 

VQleqeuve, too, was buoyant, 
though' less able than he had 
hoped to capitalise on his ex- 
perience of the track from junior 
racing. “Portugal was better for 
me because we had done a lot 
of testing at Estoril," he said. “If 
it’s going to rain here all week- 
end it's going to be very difficult 
to work on the car. I didn’t do 
much to the set-up today be- 


cause the track ranch Lions were 
changing so much. This morn- 
ing the trade didn’t fed quite the 
way I remembered it from the 
days it was wet when I used to 
race RxmulaThree here, but by 
the afternoon it was beginning 
to feel more familiar." 

Gerhard Berger was the man 
in the strongest form, his good 
humour evident even at break- 
fast. “You know," he joked, “in 
my days in Formula Three all 
the sponsors wanted was tele- 
vision, so I had this guy follow 


me with a camera and keep ask- 
ing me for an interview. I always 
gave him one even though there 
wasn’t any film in the camera. 
The sponsors wanted to see tele- 
vision interest, so I gave It to 
them. I got more money and no- 
body ever seemed to realise that 
the film never came!” 

Yesterday there was no need 
for subterfuge as the 37-year-old 
Austrian finished practice more 
than half a second faster than 
Mika Hakkinen’s McLaren- 
Mereedes and almost a second 


HILL v VILLENEUVE 

Pts Stefa span, nsvsr 
in more man om seconds 
■***' fteadorWemM) 

AUSTRALIA 

OuHtookbabutdarni 0 Kf Pts' 
car after rtdmf off sack c 

trying to dafara lesd P 

bad ftwn *e« owi 
10 teinctenri U win br 17 

- seconds 

BRAZL 

list conM of car on 27m 

lap m tussle with. Resfa ■ 0 

Banstom 

__ RaJMh bad after safely 
10 cm noocfijcnd followfnK 
Drtz-BadoCT crasii 

ARGENTINA 

Hecwered wbI after potr 
start dropped hbn 4001 A 
thW on gad to rtmh 

9 Oreppsd from pde u film 
4 xatEBL Lost tins in pis 
■ . hui raeraered smntfy 

EUROPEAN 

lad ham tfw start and ra- - . « 
stated faicnse pressure lO 
from Sctxrnachcr - ■ 

4 A HtreipsdecisheaAerlost 
MJ earty lead to Coidwrl 
and SctWnactra' 

SAN MARINO 

Fixcad out of sWft place •- 
ftre taps from finish wtm U . 
Btspansiorrfaiuro - 

n . lad condoflBtty until en- 
u Jbw bfetir up at Just owr 
half (torance 

MONACO 

CoBWorr wim tiadcror. _ - 
[who wastiind and sus- ■ U 
pended) ended hfe race . 

- . Ski off ana retuned be- 
U hind Schumacher but 
spun nir n^nn h «iei race 

SPAIN 

Stuck behind Ataat ader ■ 

pn nope m Mod is iB- 4 

rtfri seoand^Xoce 

__ HaHdfVHenoiweaflnt 
Iff comer. One pit-stop snot- 
e» unwed deefcto 

CANADA 

Stuck behind Aknl und 
sm lap but uwbla to' 6 
uablr M 

' Uncfialengadthrau^Kxrt 

lO after Scfunadiar's en- 
shebiewonoaradelap 

FRANCE 

Never threatened HIL"* 
LedfarmrEBlapa'betrwien p 

Nsradimfiratpftrtm » 

_ «ter tiuMsh start ram 
O cut on 2701 top. Prowetn 
with Itanr wheal taddne 

BRTBUN 

Took command. taat/dP 
and SUnrMad BanaBon ID 
protest over Hon want - 

.toakamamaaeofBeiB- 
iU or's blown enans one 
■ laps Horn the finish 

GERMANY 

Finished cflamt mint, _ - 

more than 30 seoonds 4 

behind Hfl 

* 0 N0af|y caurfitVOeneuve 
° drapro poor start rad ptt- 
sfop conftiskxi 

HUNGARY 

I 10 

behW Aesl 

-Lostnrw after eor^iston 
- 2 mar pit ana and fin- 
tahad a ctaore fifth 

BQJGIUM 

Pushed Schumacher do 
the way rathe chequered fi 

nag 

. ... Took lead an first lap but 
; 9 fanym barrier on soon lap 
flad sniri out * 

ITALY 

Domaged car after oott- 
sionwBi tyres and ootid Q 
iMsb orty acMfCr • 

e, .Uadtampote portion uv 

:^JbSSssf 

PORTUGAL 

Stranded «i fourth place - 
early on tut piled away.' 10 
from W onoe ahead _ 

-1MW Needs to finish sMft or 
qj b^r^mwtn Bda awn if 

JAPAN 

Needs to wn andjiopa tom 

HI ArMtas.out.of m -yn 
poenrawfotttfa /o 

I 

First a. 

Corvc 

Japanese Grand Prix 

Peflrier - 

Ciive W 

Suzuka ^ Casio • 

3.644 iiflss. Chlcara Hafcj* Spoon 

100(80001:10140.6465. Curve 

130J42mph (Nigel Mansel, 1992) 


ahead of Michael Schumacher’s 

Ferrari. “We've solved a front sus- 
pension problem that hurt os in 
the last two races," Berger said, 
“and I hope that we can confirm 
this performance tomorrow." 

“A couple of people are quick 
today but you can’t tel] on Fti- 

often we find 
on Friday we are apparently not 
as competitive as others, but 
then on Saturday we put our- 
selves at the bead of the field 
again, so I don't know quite what 
to say about today except that 
some of the people ahead of us 
maybe there for other reasons." 

His WQhams-Renault looked 
twitchy at times, bat HUl was as 
unconcerned about its behav- 
iour as he was about the four 
drivers ahead of him. “I was 
pushing to find the limits and 
every now and then you’d hit a 
patch that would make the 
back end step out, but the car 
was very controllable so Fm 
quite encouraged by that." 

Hie weather forecast is not 
good for the weekend, and Hill 
and VQleneuve would prefer a 
dry trade “Of course it’s prefer- 
able to have a dry race," Hill said, 
“but I'm not too concerned ei- 
ther way. It’s just a little more 
predictable when rfs dry." 

“I think we’ve rat a better car ■ 
in the dry,” Vmeneuve said, 
“and there is more chance of 
Damon or myself falling off if 
it’s we L And the wet will pot the 
other t eams doser to us as 
well To win the championship 
I have to win, so I guess Td 
rather have a dry track. The ball 
is in Damoo’s camp, so all I can 
do is my best and win the race 
and then hope that Damon 
doesn't finish- But if you hope 
for something you get the op- 
posite, and you’ll regret ft any- 
way." Regret, for strife^ wfli 
engulf one of them on Sunday. 

JAPANESE BRAND PRIX fSumtag Flat pne- 
tlee tknea: 1 G Softer (Aut) BenettDn-Renert. 
Imn 4&350sac; (128.91±rnjtfi1: 2 M HaMUnen 
(Rnj McLaran-Matcedea, l*2L054; 3 M Sctw- 
meahartGed feral. l*a32i; «J Weneu* 
(CarJ WlOams-flmMt, 1:43.372; S □ MU lG8» 
Manns. 1*43.747; 0 M Brurrie iGBl Jordan- 
Painwt. 1*3046: 7 J AM* tftl Benetton . 
1:43000; 8 E Inna <G8) feral. 1:44.092: 0 
R BSfflchefio (Bill) Jordan. 1*4.441; 30 H-H 
Roman CSad Saubor-fed. 1*4 JOB; u M S*> 
CRn) lynol tomef*. 1*44)71; 12 J Robert KB) 
Sorter. 1*5404; 33 D Oortnerd (GBO Mderen, 
1*5*71: 14 U Katayema (Japan) Tyrrcfi. 
1*5.788; IS 0 Pans Iff) Ljser-MMgwi-Handa, 
1*5083; 30 J Vosoppwi (NetN fessorWJart 
1*6J05; 17 R Basset (Bra) FootMXK 1*7.285: 
IB P Um (Port Mnara-fed. 1*5724; 19 0 
Lmo» TO Mradi. 150227; 20 P D»W (Bra) 
tiger. 2.-02130. 
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Fairground attraction: Damon Hill In practice at Suzuka yesterday 


Photograph: Steve Ethenngtorv’Empics 


Ferguson attacks League’s schedule 




GUY HODGSON 

This time last year Manchester 
United versus Liverpool had a 
sub-plot so arresting it was dif- 
ficult to focus on the main 
event. Eric Cantona's return 
from an eight-month suspension 
would probably have over- 
shadowed any match, so it is 
pleasant to be able to dwell on 
the prodigious sum this time 
rather than the prodigal son. 

Not that the kick-off time of 
11. 15am is conducive to anyone 
wishing to linger over ancient 


rivalries. Get distracted today and 
the match wiD be over before the 
average football supporter has 
had time to rise and relish the 
prospect of the Premiership 
leaders travelling to meet the 
champions. Whatever happened 
to the Saturday 3pm kick-off? 

What occurred in this case 
was, as ever, television. Sky 
wanted to show this match to- 
morrow but United, who have a 
long flight Turkey to Fener- 
bahee in the Champ ions* League 
next week would not brook that 
and with Greater Manchester 
Police understandably anxious 
about a cocktail of several hours 


d rinking and 55,000 Mancunians 
and Liverpudlians with a 5pm 
start a morning kick-off was nec- 
essary to avoid a dash with the 
rest of the League programme. 

As it happens. Sky who, com- 
mendably, were happy to ac- 
commodate morning glory 
rather than insisting on Sunday 
dinner, have been considerably 
more accommodating than the 
Premiership fixtures computer. 
Other countries could, but 
probably would not, contrive to 
put the bitterly contested equiv- 
alent of United versus Liverpool 
together the weekend before 
both clubs play in Europe, but 


Only England, you imagin e, 
would welcome them back with 
matches against Newcastle and 
Everton respectively. 

Such scheduling is crass and 
Alex Ferguson, the United man- 
ager, was justified in calling for 
changes yesterday. “We are ex- 
pected to be performing for 
England but it's depending on 
bulldog resilience to churn out 
results in Europe," he said. “IPs 
too much to face a testing game 
against Liverpool and then ex- 
pect us to be magnificent against 
Fenerbahce on Wednesday. 

Tm not saying you should be 
allowed to pickyour fixtures, but 
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Friday’s solution 


Last Saturday’s solution 
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I Tackle political organisa- 1 Parcel containing a ring 

turned up (5) 

2 Heaving silver up found 
on Eastern wreck ... (9) 

3 —(vessel in rocky place 
- Crete) (10) 

(5) 4 Dry figure keeping the 

10 Like inscrutable charac- Sabbath (7) 

ters? (9) 5 Strange stone outwardly 

II Breaks m, locating marked (7) 

raring in more than one 6 Green coach's lost time 
tockflO) (4) 

12 Better eating river fish 7 Foreign cash acquires 

British sign (5} 

one in formal line S That’s just typical of a 
( 7 ) model! (9) 

15 Soothing word's given to 13 Like a unit operating 
a girt (7; with batteries? (10) 

17 Grating from creaky 14 Panda carved in part 
tfllers (7) coral (6J) 

19 Group 1 record’s into 16 Declare a duty-free situ- 
aack (7) ation? (9) 

3} Comply heading off 18 Second, and one to ad- 
for Northern river (4) vance? Unlikely 0 

22 Hamlet's conclusion? 19 Great Italian cast in 
10) bronze, I see (7) 


25 Girl, meeting boy, flirted 21 Insect-eater - fly mostly 
speech. Western in 23 pealed; 


l and binding (5) 
24 Look for castles round 
Italy (4) 


26 Speech, Western in 
essence (5) 

27 Stick end burnt off to 
pale ash ( 5 ) 

28 Muse on or about a 
prayer (9) 

Tbe B nj th e comet sofa (torn to this week’s porde opened next Thro- 
day raxtobardbacbd copies of tbe bnmd new Oxford Dictionary of Quo- 
tations- Araww* and winners' names wOl be published oetf Saturday. Scad 
sohtioiu to OlffSiurtHCiessiwd, P. a Bos 4018, Tbe Independent, 
I Canada Sqwe, Canary Wharf, London E14 5BL. Please use the box iram- 
b«r and postcode and jpre yoar own postcode. Lust mekft winners: Mis 
E%oa^Whngnrt n; AnatniLeacti&')MerieOTOHwMe:S»lklwPMon. 

■&ontoa; A Opts, Dobcnns; Lind* GOmco, Stoke Hfli 



teams who are playing in Europe 
should be kept apart Ideally 
we'd aO have home games before 
European matches and we’d all 
play on Saturday. It's a simple 
reorganisation." 

Ferguson has a fully fit squad 
today apart from - and this 
could be cradaJ - Roy Keane, 
who was outstanding when the 
teams met in the FA Cup final. 
The Irishman's physical presence 
almost totally nullified Liver- 
pool’s attacking threat that day, 
reducing John Barnes, Jamie 
Redknapp, Robbie Fowler and 
Stan Collymore to anonymity. 

Only two of that quartet will 
play today and you would expect 
that Patnk Berger and Michael 
Thomas will, in Keane's ab- 
sence, be able to impose them- 
selves more forcibly. 

Liverpool had the better of 
the two teams’ meetings fri 
League last season, unlucky to 
draw 2-2 on Cantona’s return 
and United hugely fortunate to 
slip away from Anfield with 
only a 2-0 defeat over Christmas. 
On their day the Merseyriders 
give a compelling case for being 
tiie best team in the country, 
even without the injured Howler, 
but no side has been better in 
head-to-head encounters with 


tbe Premiership front-runners in 
recent seasons than today's 
opponents. 

“They’re four points dear of 
us,” Ferguson said “We can’t af- 
ford to let them get further 
ahead. They’ve had a good 
start which has helped their con- 
fidence, but we are at our best 
sometimes in challenges like 
this.” 

With such a titanic dash as an 
appetiser, the main course might 
appear an anticlimax although it 
wculd be difficult to describe Ar- 
sine Wenger's first match in 
charge of Arsenal as such. The 
Gunners travel to Blackburn tor 
day, possibly more surprised 
than anyone that they axe in third 
place while their opponents are 
still waiting for their first League 
win of the season. 

There has been much talk in 
the capital about the formation 
Wenger will adopt. There has 
been speculation he might 
adopt a five-man defence with 
perhaps a surprise in the cen- 
tral trio. At least Dennis 
Bergkanrp can be ruled out as 
the Dutchman is still out of ac- 
tion with a hamstring injury. 

Football finances, page 19 
United deny takeover; page 20 
Winner Holdsworth, page 28 
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RELATIVE STRENGTHS OF THE REDS 



DEFENCE 


Manchester v Liverpool 
United 

8/10 DEFENCE 





With three of the four best fud-bsete 

in BriBiin aitfcom mewfc igcentre-bade 
it was a nijotery wty tfw defence looked 

so cfegofrtfed at the starr of the sea- 

son, hut two goals conceded in their 
lartsta^messua^fltWrtenlngof 

the screws. If aTetee fails there is 
Schmdchel. 


Atumies 

stand an 


8/10 


MIDFIELD 


_ .« others 

snaaaigy frail, Theope 

Cun flnat were awfal fcr the 
bad< five, although Mattec has prowd 
to be a steadying influence. Much will 
depend on how they contrive to nullify 
Cantona. 


JV10 MIDFIELD 


Ctuyff and Pobersky have yet to settle 
and so has the manager’s mmdas to 
<*** players comprise Ns best unit 
The absence of Keane, who was dut- 
standingJn the FA 'Cup fined, could be 
tajponant afflwugjt the Hossomirgaf 

Beckham ftwn a peripheral to central 

ngaetea hogiJcorrperBaioh. . 
FORWARDS 9/lQ 


9/10 


i' Cantoa, alone, a worth a marked nine, . 

and far much of last season,. as 

Cole's confidence dnpped away, that 

jras precisely what he wre.-The 
Frenchman has been short of his im- 
penous best to date but the prospect 
Of Ns.tefwptt/eftew and Sotsfdaer's 
speed offeWng,. 


Better tefemced with Thomas' inclusion 
as a tssmbinaton of Barnes anfl Red- 
ftapp dented t he tfeparc rrvart pace and 
cufflvated the Inctoiatton to pass fat 
gasantfs sate. More direct, they ro 
longer aSaw teams to bufid defences 
before trying to find the^ final baH. WW> 
McManemarranyihir^laposslble. 

FQRWARDS . •' V. qtt.0 


Bwiwpmudedv^Oonyrnorem 

boughtfac speed, unpradfctabl% and 

|he skifl to pass an opponent. Pare- 

dawMO* Collymore- who wlfl play in 
Fiowler’.Sibsance, has shown a gaater 
uqpency.ance the CactVa airtyti.' ' , 

iGuyiftadgson 
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autumn days gpye you a tingle. rj 
As you walk to work the Men / 
leaves scrunch underfoot 
Everything smells fresh. The V 
more romantic of us try to catch 
a Ming leaf for good luck. 7 
ThefoninerUS presidential can- 
didate Eugene McCarthy wrote 


interview 


arts & books I travel 


money # 


lifel 



ndsfei 





autum& the^&four is red - ! 


deriduGtis greens of sumnqier. 
Boibh iattacks, absurd royhl 
h^os^ydcanoes in Iceland - i 
was C^^k as good, badand 
bsffihg as many other. Better 
: than most for the true blues of 
the Tory party gathered under 
j •• the bright skies of f 

Bournemouth. For them the 
‘ i scent of victory. For the rest of 
-<i; us, the scent of wood^smoka. 


Where the u 


jk s readers have come to ekpe<x,the London Review 
A ofBooks offers ‘tihe moscbroadly based forum of 
XV intellectual opinion^ui the land’- often attracting . 
as much wiring 1 attention at» the books it covers. With our 
unrivalled combination ofwriters such as Alan Bennett, 

Hthvatd Said, Linda CoU», Adam Phillips, Paul Foot, 

Ftanfc Ketmbde, Marina, Warner and David Sylvester we 
aim to meetyour highest expectations. 

Yet our readers also.enjoy being surprised. Recent 
articles feature Martha Gellhom on Brazilian children, 
Mididri Hohnyion hisgrear aun ^Andrew O’Hdflfln on Jack 
Kfirpuac, Zoe Heller op* Wallis Windsor, Tbm Nairn on Pol . 
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Whatever 
happened to 

Sir Anthony 
Meyer? 


l Sir Anthony Meyer was the “stalking don- 
key” who made foe Tones quiver a little bit at his effrontery 
when he ran for the leadership of the Conservative Party 
against Margaret Thatcher in 1989 . 


The intention... was to wound Thatcher badly enough 
to bring in one of the Lions, Michael Heseltine. for the 
second round; hence his nickname as the “stalking donkey”. 
A passionate Ewophile, he was 68 and little known beyond 
his own circle of Euro-friends, and his Owyd North West con- 
stituency, wheo he ran against the most famous leader in the 
"“S™ w ° rid - Educated at Eton, Oxford, and a former Scots 
Guards officer, who became a diplomat in Paris and Moscow 
after the war, the courteous Sir Anthony admitted that he 
never expected to win. 



And then... Sir Anthony took advantage of his 15 minutes 
to write an autobiography. Stand Up and Be Counted, pub- 
lished in 1990. Although the Iron Lady saw off the lanky 
contender with ease, her invincibility had been dented. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe's resignation speech inflicted more serious 
damage, and a Cabinet revolt in 1990 led to the challenge 
by Mr Heseltine that put John Major in Number 10. 

MrMajor therefore has Sir Anthony to thank for his term 
of ofijQo; But the father of four decided to step down from 
his seat in 1992 after the spectacular disclosure of a 26-year- 
long love affair with a blues singer and bit-part actress, 
Simone Washington, 49. His wife, Lady Barbadee, stood by 
him, and the world boggled at his elderly athleticism. Sir 
Anthocy gave up his ParUamentaiy career, but he was far 
frorafJ^Sdy to retire from the political world. 


And now... Sir Anthony, who lives in Brampton Square, 
will be celebrating his 76th birthday on 27 October, a fort- 
night after Lady Thatcher's 71st Her “kiss and make up" 
appearance with Mr Major stole the limelight at the Toiy 
Party conference in Bournemouth this week, while Sir 
Anthony stayed away. 

The romantic baronet continues his love affair with 
Europe as policy director of the cross-party European 
Movement, whose members include Edwina Currie and 
Labour MP Giles Radice. He was made an officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur in 1985. in recognition of his services to 
Franco-Brirish relations over three decades. 

But while Mr Major fights the tide of Euro-scepticism in 
his former party. Sir Anthony knows that his job is not done. 
There is every likelihood that the Tbry party will elect a leader 
even more Euro-sceptic than Lady Thatcher after the next 
election. He is guaranteed a footnote in British political 
history for helping to bring her down, but the thought that 
a Euro-sceptic Tory Party may be led by Portillo, Howard 
Lilley or Redwood is enough to make the stalking donkey 
restless for another run round the ring of fame. 

COLIN BROWN 



heavenly 

When is Uranus 
really bad news? 

T his week the Tories continued 
to turn themselves inside out 
to avoid meltdown over the issue 
of a single European currency. 

As Kenneth Clarke tries to hedge 
the country's bets, it would take 
more than a crystal ball to predict 
where the economy will be by 
next May, never mind in 1999. 
Watching this ping-pong match of 
rival arguments, I am surprised 
anyone can claim to be baffled 
that belief in astrology survived 
over so many centuries. Indeed 1 
find one of the most helpful ways 
to understand this discredited 
pre-modern mentality is to look 
at the discipline of economics. 

Economists rarely seem 
capable of accurate prediction; 
Black Wednesday, when we 
ejected from the ERM, was only 
their most recent catastrophic 
prophetic failure. The Chancellor 
and Eddie George remain 



hopelessly at odds over the ups 
and downs of inflation vs interest 
rates. Like rival schools of 
economists, European 
astrologers warred constantly 
over the correct course for a 
country, a war, a king or a pope. 
Yet universities granted degrees 
in the subject, and few heads of 
state made a move without them. 

When proven wrong, 
astrologers simply claimed - like 
economists - that their methods 
were not yet perfected or that 
certain crucial factors had been 
withheld from them. And like 
economics, their art was 
consistently subjected to satire. 


ridicule, and scorn. Yet 
astrologers hobnobbed with the 
great and good, clients swarmed 
to them, and fo^y earned large 
fees for their opinions through 
books and journalism. Long after 
the so-called Scientific 
Revolution, some of whose 
heroes were themselves card- 
carrying astrologers, practitioners 
continued to receive vast sums of 
money from a public who 
remained in thrall despite all 
contrary evidence. 

The historian Michael Hunter 
recently outed Samuel Jeake, a 
Nonconformist merchant in Rye 
and one of the first subscribers to 
the Bank of England, as an 
astrologer. In 1694 Jeake was 
careful to draw up a horoscope for 
26 June at 6:30pm, the time he 
first bought stock in foe Bank. He 
made similar calculations for his 
investments in the East India 
Company, predicting accurately 
that its stock value would slide 
further. Jeake's investments 
prospered, and he died a wealthy 
man. Would we really be willing to 
take an oath that Lloyd’s Gooda 
Walker syndicate investors had the 
advantage by living in our rational 
modem age? 


When Jeake made bis 
calculations, Saturn was thought 
to be the outermost planet, 
since Wiliam Herschel spotted 
Uranus only in 1781 {originally 
naming it quite appropriately 
after the mad King George III). 
Years ago in New York, someone 
showed me a chart purporting 
to be that of the US Stock 
Exchange, struck for the time 
of its first trading. They pointed 
out that at the mid-heaven - the 
top point of the circle dominating 
everything - sat the 
unpredictable planet Uranus, 
credited by astrologers with 
bringing swift, violent and 
unexpected events. This, they 
contended, accounted for the 
1929 stock market crash and 
crashes still to come. 

Ax that time America was 

wondering whether the Dow 

Jones average would ever reach 
2,000. As the Dow smashes the 
6,000 mark, I occasionally think 
of this planet hovering up there 
like a capricious hawk waiting to 
strike. If theology is queen of the 
sciences, then economics is their 
knave and astrology surely the 
joker. 

Ann Geneva 


earthly 

Why cra’t real 
men cry? ; 

D avid is standing on the 
pavement While everyone 
else lingers in tile lobby choosing 
free postcards jgd discussing 
whether they cWhold on for the 
loo. David has raced for the safety 
of the outdoors. It’s drizzling, and 
threatening to turn into buckets - 
quite appropriate since we Ye been 
wallowing in dead babies, incipient 
tuberculosis and pigs’ entrails aQ 
afternoon. It rains constantly in 
Jude, and everybody suffers. Let it 
never be said that foe Russians 
held the monopoly in gloom. 

Anyway, David’s pouting, and 
glaring at a dump bin. I lean 
against a poster for Last Man 
Standing. “You,” I say, “have been 
crying”. This is an excellent tactic if 
you want to draw attention away 
from your own mascara-smeared 
cuffs. We are surrounded by 
people going “that was wudderfuL 
Fadtastic” and breathing through 
their mouths. 

“No I haven’t,” he says. His eyes 



are rimmed red like a Tory 
propaganda poster. Men are 
darling when they do that I-don’t- 
care-if-I-grazed-my knee act He 
does a long, snotty snort “The air 
conditioning in that place is too 
strong,” he says. “My nose is all 
blocked”. 

Jules comes out. “YVterrr," she 
says, “I haven’t cried that much in 
ages”. “It was okay," says David. “I 
like films like that They cheer me 
up.” Jules gives him a look. “So 
what was that snuffling, then?” 
“Nothing. My nose was blocked." 
“Well, how come you kept rubbing 
your eyes?” “Look,” he says, “Tm 
really tired at the moment. They 
were hurting.” 

I chd see David cry once, or at 


least go pink and start dribbling, 
which is roughly the same thing. It 
was the night England dropped 
outof Euro 96, and every Pringle 
sweater i^pndon was blubbering 
into his piRfl haven't had such a 
good laugh since Squidgygate. I 
remind hrm of this. He shows no 
shame. “Yeah, but that was 
footbalL Of course I ay about 
important thing;. 1 just never cry in 
films. I laughed when BambPs 1 
mother died. I talked all the way 
through D&ra Winger’s deathbed 
speech of Endearment.” 

Jules and I exchange one of 
those “men” glances. “Don’t do 
that,” says David, “Just because 
you women can't stop snivelling 
into your cappuccinos doesn't 
make it a virtue. Nothing would get 
done if we all burst into tears every 
time we broke a fingernail". 

“My fingernails mean a lot to 
me,” says Jules. “I invested a lot of 
time in my fingernails.” 

We play chicken through the 
traffic on Gapham High Street If s 
the end of the rush hour and the 
pavements are crowded with Big 
Issue vendors. I can’t let the subject 
rest “You really don’t cry?“ 

“Never." 

An image from lunchtime Sits 
across my memory. “Bet I can- 
make you cry right now.“ 


■^Ey it" He pulls foe “I come 
from Yorkshire” arm-fold. 

“Remember that call you made 
to Madrid before we went out?“ 

“YenT 

“I don’t remember you hanging 
up." 

• 1 • David goes white, sticks out bis 
band and disappears in a cloud of 
black-cab diesel. Jules and I wade 
on.through the kebabwrappeis, 
“Was that true?” she asks. “Naah. 
Just an experiment" “Good one". 

We pass a kid and his dad. Kid 
is just-pre-testosterone: old 
enough to recite the names of the 
Manchester United squad since 
1963, too young to insist on 
changing his own sheets. His 
mouth is a wobbly “O” and his 
fists are clenched. “I don’t want 
to," he wails. Papa stands three 
paces away. “Stop it, Michael,’' 
he intones. “You’re too old to cry." 
At the bus stop, a man in a 
corduoroy bomber jacket is 
locked in denial with his girlfriend. 
“I was having trouble with 
my contacts," be says in that 
irritated whine usually reserved 
for younger sisters, “and anyway, 

I think I'm coming down with 
a cold.” Her laughter rings out 
over the hydraulic pshht as the bus 
door opens. 

Serena Mackesy 


and 

another 
thing. . . 

When is a 
cricketing spin 
doctor useless? 

“Useless," says the writer Daniel Pedersen 
in this week’s Nenmcek magazine. "If you : 
reduce British conventional wisdom iiboui ; 
John Major to a single word, ‘useless ! 
been foe handsdown winner for years.” A . 
plausible claim, but is it true? 

We have been ehceking the facts on our • 
database of British newspapers, which on - 
ers a cross-section of the national press - 
daily and Sunday, tabloid and broadsheet : 
- over the past three years. Our first find- 
ing appeared to lend support to Pedersen; 
the word “useless” occurred 29 times in the 
same sentence as the name "John Major", 
compared with only five uselesses for 
Tony Blair and three for Paddy Ashdown. 

There have, however, been conaderaNj 
more references to John Major, and thus 
more chances for him to occur in close j 
proximity to foe word "useless", but even 
taking this into account, he holds a sit0e ■ 
lead in uselessness over his rivals. \ 

But is “useless" a "hands-down winner"' f 
asdaiorad? We selected nine other words 
forcoirtjpTSon. The table below lists the 
results. The figures are the numlier of times ; 
you would expat to find each wind in I 
1.000 sentences containing the names of] 
each party leader. So. for example, in ewy / 
1JXX) sentences containing the reune “John' 
Major”, you would expat to find 14.2 ref- 
erences to “education". 


♦ 

Major 

Blair 

Ashdown 

education 

14.2 

34.8 

18.2 

crime 

7.3 

18.0 

3.8 

hospitals 

4.6 

4.8 

3.5 

taxation 

2.6 

6.6 

5.1 

sleaze 

5.9 

3.5 

1.3 

spin doctor 

0.9 

8.5 

1.1 

integrity 

1.3 

1.8 

2.4 

Single Euro. Curr. 

2.4 

1.2 

0.9 

cricket 

7.2 

0.6 

02 

useless 

0.5 

0.2 

0.7 


Education tops all three lists, with crime 
a poor second - except for Paddy Ash 
down, whose concern for taxation pus he: 
crime into third place. Tony Blair has "spii 
doctor” above taxation, while John 
has “cricket’' in thin! followed by sleiSLv 
“Integrity" is the only word on which Riddjp 
Ashdown leads his rivals. And “useless" 1 ; 
It’s the handsdown loser on all lists. Quits 
useless. William Hartstor 




Aberdeen 

dr 

ii 

52 

Cardiff 

c 

15 

59 

Ipswich 

1 

13 

55 

Anglesey 

c 

14 

57 

Carlisle 

c 

12 

54 

Isles Scilly 

c 

15 

59 

Ayr 

r 

14 

57 

Dover 

1 

14 

57 

Jersey 

1 

15 

59 

Belfast 

r 

13 

55 

Dublin 

1 

14 

57 

Liverpool 

1 

14 

57 

Birmingham i 

13 

55 

Edinburgh 

c 

14 

57 

Lizard 

c 

15 

59 

Blackpool 

f 

14 

57 

Exeter 

c 

14 

57 

London 

1 

15 

59 

Bournemouthc 14 

57 

Glasgow 

r 

13 

55 

Manchester I 

13 

55 

Brighton 

1 

14 

57 

Guernsey 

1 

15 

59 

Newcastle 

f 

11 

52 

Bristol 

c 

16 

61 

Inverness 

c 

14 

57 

Nottingham 

1 

14 

57 


The British Isle; 


Forecast: Heavy rain will be working its way north 
across Scotland along with strengthening winds. How- 
ever, brighter weather is going to follow into the 
south while the Northern Isles get sunny spells and 
showers with lighter winds. N. Ireland will get some 
heavy rain with strengthening southerly winds. Eng- 
land and Wales will be essentially dry, bright and 
fairly warm, but there will be rain to the north at first. 
Also, rain is expected in the west later while the wind 
everywhere picks up from foe south. 

The past week: Last weekend was a mixed bag for 
many. Most parts enjoyed a fine day on Saturday, but 
Sunday was generally dull and overcast However, 
Aberdeen still managed to get nearly five hours of sun- 
shine and a high of 19 Celsius. For the early part of the 
week, a couple of bands of rain edged south-east across 
the country, and they were followed by an area of high 
pressure which left most parts diy and fine for the rest 
of foe week. The nights were quite chilly, with frost in 
a number of places. Eskdalemuir (Dumfries and Gal- 


Oxford c 14 57 
Plymouth c 14 57 
Ronaldswayc 14 57 
Scarboroughc 13 55 
Southamptonc 13 55 
Southend ( 14 57 
Stornoway r 12 54 
York I 13 55 


weekend weather 


Europe and The World 



WORLD WEATHER YESTERDAY, MIDDAY CGMT): C,dtWdy; Vain fg,Tbgj 
nrain; sfitSdow; SrSunrry; th.thunder ‘previous day's figure at local time. 


Amsterdam 

c 14 57 . 

Gibraltar 

s 19 66 , 

Oslo 

1 8 46 

Athens 

1 21 70 | 

Harare 

1 26 79 I 

Paris . 

C 1.4 57 

Bangkok 

1 36 9T 1 

Helsinki 

S 9 46 1 

Poking 

S 20 68 

| B areal o ns 

1 20 68 

Hong Kong 

1 29 B4 

Perth 

s 16 61 

iairut 

C 26 79 

Istanbul 

c 1763 

Prague 

G 13 55 

Belgrade . 

s 17 S3 

Jerusalem 

1 24 75 

Reykjavik 

E 2 36 

Berlin 

S 14 57 

Jo'burg 

s 26 79 

Rome 

c 17 63 

Bombay 

3 33 91 

Karachi 

s 30 86 

Salxbarg 

3 15 59 

Brussels 

c 13 55 1 

Kathmandu 

s 25 77 i 

Seoul 

& 23 73 

Bucharest 

C 17 63 

Klav 

c 12 54 

Stockholm 

s 10 50 

Budapest 

c 1763 

Koala Lamport) 25 77 j 

Sydney 

5 33 91 

Cairo 

f 29 64 

Lisbon 

s 20 68 

Taipei 

c 26 62 

Cape Town 

1 14 57 

Luxembourg 

c 11 52 

Tal Aviv 

5 27 81 

Casablanca 

1 21 70 

Madrid 

s 20 EB 

Tenerife 

1 24 75 

Copsohagan 

1 11 52 

Majorca 

1 22 72 

Tiree 

r 12 54 

Corfu 

S 22 72 

Malta 

1 23 73. 

Tokyo 

C 21 70 

Darwin 

3 31 68 

Moscow 

1 10 50 

Venice 

c 19 66 

Faro 

s 20 66 

Naples 

1 24 75 

Vienna 

S 15 59 

Frankfurt 

c 1254 

New Delhi 

S 31 68 

Warsaw 

1 11 52 

Ganova 

•t 15 59 

Nicosia 

G 27 81 

Zurich 

c 1355 


Something worth talking about. 


Contact your local travel agent or call for details on 


0345 554554 or 0345 I FLY 


Ok British Midland The Airline for Europe 
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Li°hting-up Times 


TODAY: 

London. 

Birming ha m 18.19 

Manchester .—,18.19 

Newcastle 18.14 

GkttV* 1&23 

Beta* 1*32 

TOMORROW; 

London 1831 

B h iringh a r n J837 

Manchester 18JL7 

Newcastle.... -1832 

Glasgow , — 1831 


18.13 to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Ufart. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

3330 to 


731 

730 

733 

732 
744 
7A9 

733 
732 

734 

734 
7A6 

731 


AA Rcodwafch 


Road: MS Glasgow 111 Quecnslic 
P3765 Stepps Road interchange) major 
roadworks, dosed westbound. Con- 
traflow eastbound. Expect serious 
delays. 

M25 Surrey between 16 Godstone 
interchange (A22/B223S) and J 10 Wrs- 
ley interchange (A3), roadworks con- 
traflow. SOmpb speed limit vrill cause 
peak time delays in both directions. 
A38 Cornwall TrethawJe near UsksarcL 

Out and about with AA Roadwatch 
cal 6338 4®1 far the latest local and na- 
twial traffic news. Source: The Auteroobie 
Assodaoon. Cafe charged at 39p par mm 
(cheap rate) par mm (all other Bines.) 


Yesterday’s Readings 


London 

SEngand 
Wales 
C England 
N England 
Scotland 
N Ireland 


Moderate 

Good 

Moderate 

Goad 

Good 

Good 


Outlook for Today 


London 
S England 
Wales 
C England 
N England 
Scotland 
N Ireland 


TODAY 
London Bridge 
Li verpool 
Avurnnouth 
Hull 

G reeno ck 
Dun Laogharie 


Moderate 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


AM ht 
0230 63 
1L57 93 
1730123 
632 7 A 
035 34 
12.10 33 


SOa 

Goal 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


PM M 
1435 63 
00-10 93 
2037123 
1938 74 
1337 3.4 
030 43 


Sin and Moon 


Sunrises 

Sin sets 

Moon rises 


New moott today 


730 
1803 

731 
1806 


Tha Sky at Night 



How the sun will look 
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across foe free of foe sun> Independent WMthMflne 
From about 2o’dock BST 
for around an hour and a 
quarter, the Sun will look 
as if some celestial mon- 
ster is snaffling an ever 
bigger bir. At 3. 15pm the 

eclipse will be at maxi- 
mum, blotting out half foe 
sun’s surface. Then the 

moon will start to move off 
the Sun again. It will all be 
over by half past four. : -4 *?, 

If foe weather is cloudy. 
it is unlikely anyone will 
notice anything is hap- 
penrng. Even half foe Sun 
keeps foe sty pretty bright . 

But if it is dear, rememhwln : . .scuwnnuiKU 
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John Walsh meets. . . 

John Fuller 


Full of feelin 


A t 7.40 pm on 
Wednesday 
evening, in the 
Groucfao Club’s 
crammed and 
sweaty Soho 
Room, they named the coun- 
ties best poet. The judges of 
the classy, Bookerish Forward 
Prize looked at a shortlist of 
new poetry collections, that 
included the work of last year's 
Nobel laureate Seamus 
Heaney, and decided to hand 
the £10,000 prize money to 
John Fuller, for his book 
Stones and Fires (Chatto). 

Poets don’t get in the news 
m uch_ They have to be Nobel 
prizewinners, or suspected 
pomographers, or the creators 
of the “nation’s favourite 
poem” before they out a 
quiver in the needle of public 
awareness. Fuller’s sudden 
reclame will make few head- 
lines outside the literary pages 
of the broadsheet papers; but 
to a hefty percentage of the 
country’s most notable versi- 
fiers, he has been their mentor, 
impresario and chief of men. 

As Professor of English Lit- 
erature at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for the last 30 years, he 
has seen a bewildering number 
of his students become poets, 
and writers - many of them 
published for the first time by 
Fuller . himself, in his tiny 
Sycamore Press imprint The 
Biller Gang amounts to a lit- 
erary generation of writers in 
positions of power Jai^i Fen- 
ton, now Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (Hke Fuller’s father, 
Roy), Alan Jenkins and Alan _ 
Hnlfin ghurs t, both- prizewin- 
ning authors and presiding 
spirits for years at the Tunes 
Literary Supplement Mick 
Imlah the poet and , farmer 
poetiy editor at Chattoec Win- 
dus, now also at the TLS, 
Andrew. Motion, the multi- 
faceted poet, novelist and 
Larkin biographer, now Pro- 
fessor of Creative Writing at 
East Anglia..; A conspiracy 
theorist might infer from this 
roll-caD that some Parnassian 
Cosa Nostra has been operat- 
ing for years, stretching from 
Magdalen’s draughty cloisters 
to the heart of Grub Street, 

, and they’d probably be right . 
But you can’t .blame Fuller for 
that He does not (like, say 
Leavis) send his acolytes into 
the world to spread some 
moral message, nor (like, say, 
Eric Griffiths at Cambridge) 
send them out to become vit- 
riolic critics and media hus- 
tlers. Fuller’s influence is .far 
more benign and creative. He 
has played the role of guru, 
exemplar and chcrma&re far so 
long, be has quite forgotten to 
give himself the airs that go 
with it 

*Tm not sure about prizes,”. ... 
he said, when we met the next .. 
day, which was National 
Poetry Day. “I don’t know . 
how far you can seriously .raise : 
public consciousness- about 
poetiy. Having a ‘National 
■ Poetiy Day*, like a No_ Smok- 
ing Day, is just shelving the 
problem. Things which riiould- 
by rights be every day are not 
best served by these things.” 
He is happy, however, by the ■ 
way poetry’s profile has 
changed since he started outin . 
1961 with his debut collec- 
tion, Fah&ound Music. “When 
I began, poetry was very aca- 
demic,. You published little 
pamphlets from fancy presses. 

It was rather... chaste. There : 
wasn't much public reading. 
Then there was poetiy and 
jazz, which I don’t think 
worked, though I love jazz. 
Then there was the moment 
when the American Beat poets 
arrived in Oxford in 1957, and 

were very charming and excit- 
ing^ But you get these lurches 

towards popularity all the 
time. In -the Thirties, don’t 
forget, you had Auden putting 
poetry on fee cinema screen, 
with Grierson and the GPO 
film unk. Whenever there’s a 
move like that, I think it’s 
. very healthy. If® always good 
. to show that poetiy isn’t the lit- 
tle depressed lyric people 
believe it to be,’ that it’s some- 
thing bigger *. ; 

“Little depressed lyrics” are 
not what you get.-.ftom Mr 


Fuller. His prodigious talents 
have been sprayed over 13 
verse collections, six novels, an 
anthology of love poetry, crit- 
ical works, children’s books. 

- His ability to turn his hand to 
the most demanding and 
recherche poetic forms, from 
the alexandrine to the double 
dactyl, makes hint the natural 
heir of WH Auden, whom he 
holds in virtually unquestion- 
ing reverence. H is technical 
skill is seen at its best in his 
light verse, in poems like 
“’Valentine”, a beguilingly var- 
ied litany of louche- desires 
(“I'd like to make you Char- 
lotte Ru sse/Pd like to make 
you reproduce”) that many 
smitten poetry-lovers, dis- 
daining the products of the 
greeting-card industry, have 
mailed to their sweethearts in 
mid-February. 

“That was its purpose, of 
course,” murm urs Fuller. He is 
a modest, rather diffident man, 
happier explaining some 
prosodic detail than , talking 
about himself. There’s a wari- 
ness about his light blue eyes 
as they lode on to yours (sitting 
with him, you soon slide into 
tutorial mode) and across his 
acre of brow worry-lines run 
Hke musical staves, waiting to 
besoothed with notes. 

For all the game-playing 
- sltill -af his light verse, there's 
a core of difficult, hard-won, 
secretive wisdom about his - 
more serious poems that may 
elude the casual reader. like 
Thom Gunn’s heroes. Bitter’s 
most brilliant poems “turn/ 
wjthdisinterestedhard energy/ 
Hke the stars”..1hey are not 
open to ample exegesis, and \ 
neither is their ‘creator. .This • 
has bothered Fuller’s critics 
and fens alike in the pasL 
They daim be is all dazzle and 
no feeling. They point to the . 
way the titles of his collections 1 
-7 Tie Mechanical Body , The 
Beautiful Inventions - draw 
attention to their- inorganic 
essence, their made-up-ness. 
They go on about his “artifice” 
and his “rivi&ed obliquity”. 
Didhemind? 

“Hnumn. J think a lot of 
people can write poems that 
are howls of anguish. I think 
I’ve probably written such 
things and then tom them up. 
But I think obliquity is . a seri- 
ous part of what poetiy does. 
If s a come-on. It?s more than 
just being dever. It’s saying, 
here is a verbal artefact You, 
dear reader, wifi have to work 
this out, and will get pleasure 


in his own life.” The book 
opens with two spectacular 
set-piece reflections on his- 
tory and political strife. The 
first is an elegy to Angus McIn- 
tyre, fee senior history tutor at 
Magdalen and a Mend of 
Fuller's from way back. “He 
was a wonderful tutor and a 
most humorous man,” says 
Fuller, “lb some extent we 
Hved oor lives in parallel, as 
academics* as fathers. We were 
together ata college Chris tmas 
dinner, said farewell, and he 
drove off to Scotland and was 
kilted on the motorway near 
Preston” The poem “History” 
puzzles away at the concept of 
history and bow chronically 
we fail to make sense of it - to 
read the signs, to interpret 
“the right way to proceed”, to 
J earn from past failings, before 
yielding to Fuller’s aching 
desire to memorialise his old 
friend, with bis gleeful piss-tak- 
ing and his valedictory “Thke 
care, laddie”. The second 
poem, “Europe”, is a tour de 
force of 22 sonnets, in which 
Fuller inspects the continent 
with the detachment of an 
astronaut and sees nothing but 
internecine strife, bitter vio- 
lence, civilisation suddenly 
imagined as a slumberous, 
threatening beast in a cage. 



to each other in fee same lan- 
guage. I think any writer -any 
citizen -feels that if we do that 
enough, we probably won’t 
cut off each other’s heads with 
a saw...” It’s the myth of 
r-^tionhood he most detests, 
VjSe revival of ancient tribal 
hatreds - a Europe which 
becomes “one e thnic group 
torturing another ethnic group 
out of some ridiculous, spuri- 
ous ideal If s so depressing." 

• • Biller is 60 next year, but 
doesn’t look it. (He looks, in 
Act, like a retired gangster in 
-^television cop series; he’d 
suit a Pringle sweatshirt and a 
set of knuckledusters). One 
studies his face for signs that 
he is turning into his father, 
Roy Fuller, the poet, who 
famously held a career in a 
building society all his life; 
but the father’s lean features 
and galloping-major mous- 
tache belong to another gen- 
eration. “He played a kind of 
role as Corporation Man,” 
remembers the son fondly. 
“He liked his professional life. 
He was very good on commit- 
tees, unexpectedly gregarious. 
He was a shy man, but be came 
to life in the Woolwich, which 
he cared for enormously. He 
hated the way building soci- 
eties were tending - how they 


He was in the RNVR during 
the war, you see, working as a 
naval air-fitter. My mother and 
I moved around the country 
with him while he was training 
and suddenly he was whipped 
off on a troop carrier. I remem- 
ber him going. I remember him 
having to shave off his mous- 
tache because you weren’t sup- 


“Urbanity? You know what urbanity 
meaite? It means two men who live in 
the same city who are able to talk to 
each other in the same language” 


from doing so.Butwbat it con- 
tains ar its heairt is a fonn-.af 
truth about emotions of feel- 
ings which is to a dgegree gen- 
eralised or hypothesised or 
fictionalised. There are : long 
poems of mine that are fuD of 
feeling, but transposed, that 
are one seep away from any- 
tbing I might say in my own 
voice.” He shook, his' bead. 
“Quite honestly I don’t under- 
stand what more > people 
require of yon.” 

: Stones and Fires, the prize- 
winning collection, offers 
something new to Fuller fans: 
the spectade <rf a poe t becom- 
ing, simultaneously, more pub- 
lic and more private than they 
had encountered before. The 
judges’ chairman, Alan Jenkins 
(that’s right, one ofFuDeris ex- 
studentSj-but an incorruptible 
chap and a previous’ Forward 
winner) was in raptures; “The 
book has ail the virtues Bdleris 
known for, feeveibal rich- 
ness, the wit, fee dandy styi- 
ishness,but tbere’Salsoakrt.af 
deep feeling - grie£ sorrow, a 
kind of worid-woe - coming 
strongly through fee poems. 
The subjects aren’t altogether 
new but you feel there’s a 

deeper connection wife events 

and with the loss he’s suffered 


“I have written public 
poems before, " said Fuller, 
“but yes, this sonnet sequence 
is newish for me. 1 was very 
affected by the Bosnian con- 
flict-right back in its early 
days, say 1991/2. I found 
myself jprofoudty affected by 
things l was reading about 
and seeing - in particular, a 
photograph of someone hav- 
ing their head cut off with a 
saw. I was oh holiday m Cor- 
sica at the time, just lounging 
around, and started writing 
these sonnets. It was some- 
thing to do wife the distance I 
was from home, about being in 
’ die Mediterranean, in the mid- 
dle of Europe, and being able 
suddenly to .think about the 
. place in’ some kind of per- 
spective, while being very trou- 
bled about Bosnia_” 

. It struck me that fee lan- 
guage of the sonnets displayed 

a cold foxy,, a disgust with 


took to mean fee Balkans) 
that’s pitched some way from 
his usual cool urbanity. Fuller 
.jumped on the word like a 
policeman. “Urbanity? You 
know what urbanity means? It 
means two men who live in the 
same city who are able to talk 


started as mutual societies and 
now they were becoming lim- 
ited companies. He loathed 
that. My father was an ideal- 
ist and a socialist, very strongly 
so, and I think same of his 
later cultural attitudes, fee 
old-buff erdom that some peo- 
ple complained of, were very 
misunderstood.” 

Roy Fuller died a couple of 
years ago and the poems 
devoted to his memory in 
Stones and Foes are some of 
fee best Fuller has ever writ- 
ten. In particular there's “A 
Cuclshoc” which has the 
unusual distinction, for a poem 
about a toy badminton set, of 
reducing aD who read it to 
tears, induding your humble 
scribe. The title is a childish, 
mangling of “shuttlecock" in a 
letter to a father who is 
abroad; feeimage of the shut- 
tlecock, hovering suspended 
and not-qinte-reachable in fee 
air, assimilates both fee father 
absent and, 50 years later, the 
father dead. 

“It as an unusual poem for 
me because it uses a real let- 
ter that Td written to my 
father," said Biller. “When 
my mother died, I got a whole 
lot of papers, and I didn’t 
remember writing this letter. 


posed to have moustaches in 
basic training.” John was an 
only child. He spent fee war 
years in Blackpool with his 
mother and her mother, then 
the family moved south at the 
end of the war and settled in 
south London. (“We came 
bade a bit too early- 1 remem- 
ber a V2 rocket blew our win- 
dows out in Blackheath.") The 
war provided him wife a slew 
of images that appeared in 
later work, especially in The 
Burning Beys, which opens wife 
a small boy spying from a cup- 
board as Ids sexy aunt and her 
friend take turns weighing their 
breasts in the kitchen scales; 
“and I remember newsreels of . 
Belsen - it must have been a 
conscious decision to show 
those sights to everyone, and 
probably rightly." 

His career as an Oxford don 
has constituted a land of con- 
stantly shifting and renewed 
family life for some years; 
Fuller and his wife Ptue, who 
teaches handicapped children 
in Oxford, have a cottage in 
Wales, where the most creative 
of his students (or well- 
favoured, or pushy, depending 
on whom you talk to) are 
invited to stay in vacations, in 
order to write and swap ideas 


and spur each other on. 
“Favouritism? I wouldn’t call it 
feat," says Fuller defensively. 
“It wasn’t a college duty. These 
were just students I got on with 
or thought were interesting, or 
were keen to write. I mean you 
couldn’t have eveiybody up to 
stay. Some students might not 
want to write...” And fee ones 
who gravitated to Fuller’s tide 
- would he nurse their talents 
along? “It sounds so imper- 
sonal and deliberate, put like 
that I was just being friendly. 
And most of ray friends now 
are former students.” 

Was there a competitive 
atmosphere in the cottage? 
“Perhaps slightly competitive,” 
he admitted. “It was creating 
an environment where you 
could get work done. Perhaps 
it was selfish because it was 
very good for me. If you’ve got 
a houseful of people who know 
they have to get up, work all 
morning, do something ener- 
getic in the afternoon, and 
read aloud in the evening, it’s 
stimulating. And they still 
come. Alan [Hollingburst] still 
comes a lot, and writes. I think 
there’s a nice feeling feat we’re 
getting on with it..” 

Getting on wife it is what 
Professor Fuller does best 
Thirty books done, his Col- 
lected Poems published next 
year, a new generation of aspi- 
rant bards to be guided and 
calmed dawn, a fresh set of 
projects, new poetic forms to 
tackle (“I found the Pushkin 
stanza very difficult” he con- 
fesses, “but I took it that the 
difficulty it created was part of 
the point.."). A prodigious 
and apparently tireless maker, 
he Is a one-man assembly line 
of poetry, in which every 
invention is a refinement of 
fee last, and technical bril- 
liance is only a means to ao 
end. “I think a lot of the things 
I do luckily don’t get noticed, 
and I’m glad,” be said finally. 
“A poem should be just a thing 
you read and it should work on 
you. You shouldn’t be able to 
see fee machinery.” 



Reduced price previews from Friday, 
opens October 23 
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Family ties: Lorraine Ashbourne as May in ‘Fool for Love’ 

How’s your father? 

THEATRE Fool for Love, Donmar Warehouse, London 


Photo: Geraint Lewis 


By Paul Taylor 


1 \v hcjrd of keeping il in (he family, but this is ridiculous. Hav- 
ing: just pbyed Jocasta. mum and wife to Oedipus, that terrific 
actress. Lorraine Ashbourne, heads straight into the role of May, 
the woman who has much more than a blood bond with her half- 
brother in Sum Shepard's foot for Lo\ e. It's only a matter of time 
before Ms Ashbourne makes her operatic debut as Sieglindc. 

In Ian Brown's revival at the Donmar Warehouse, the actress 
is partnered by Barry Lynch, who plays rcideo rider Eddie, the 
sibling who has tracked "her down to a'godfnrsaken motel room 
on the edge of the Mojave Desert and is doomed to go on lov- 
ing her and leaving her for ever. These are two of my favourite 
performers and they pull off certain riffs of extraordinary inten- 
sity here. But. as with all the English productions I’ve ever seen 
of this author's work. I kept getting the uncomfortable sense that 
what I was witnessing was actually a talented team on Wiwse 
Line Is h .-frinorv? who’d been told to improvise a Sam Shep- 
ard play. American actors have equivalent difficulties with the 
pauses and &toioratdy veiled power games of Harold Pinter. 

Before Fob? for Love. a Shepard play in which the woman 
gets as good a dramatic deal as the man seemed about as likely 
a proposition as a refuge for battered wives run by Ernest Hem- 
ingwiiy. In Brown's production, though, the balance arguably 
swings too imch in May's favour. The look-at-tne. insecure swag- 
ger of LvncwSr macho preen ings - all that show-off lassooing 
of the bed knobs and the ludicrously phallic cleaning of his shot- 


gun - is exquisitely funny and pathetic. But, to my mind, it 
showed us this character from May’s point of view and not 
enough from his own. Lynch is better at projecting the calm, 
dangerous insolence with which Eddie runs laconic, self-amused 
rings round Lhe ill-at-ease, slow-witted hunk (very well played 
by Martin Marquez) who comes to call on May and gets treated 
to the dreadful story of how their incest arose and the result- 
ing suicide of Eddie's mother. 

The drama takes place under the monitoring eye of the Old 
Man (Gawn Grainger) who fathered them -an irresponsible phan- 
tom who interrupts the action with his special pleadings and his 
shifty, highly American championing of fantasy over fact Brown’s 
production is at its most powerful when this figure forsakes his 
lofty chair and enters the motel room, creating a wonderful cir- 
cuit of quiet disturbing energy as he gazes at his daughter gazing 
at her brother / lover. At first invading the space with a misplaced 
proprietorial confident* (adopting a position on the bed that 
brazenly mirrors the &#£ his son took up), the Old Man is even- 
tually reduced to a coward's unlovely wriggling as he tries to evade 
faring up to the terrible consequences of his stubborn, deluded 
individualism. Less than utterly convincing in her wall-banging 
paroxysms of demented frustration earlier in the play, Ashbourne 
beautifully transmits the drained stoical realism of May at the end. 
The spectre of WhosqgJne Is It Anyway? vanishes completely. 

To 30 Nov. DonnS. Warehouse, London WC2 (0171-369 1732) 


T here's something iffy about the BBC 
simply buying programmes ready- 
made from a rival channel. Whatever 
the licence fee is for, you suspect it’s not 
meant to be siphoned into big-money 
transfers. In importing Clive Anderson 
from Channel 4 after Clive James had 
already exported himself to ITV, BBC1 
has plainly chosen to do onto others as 
it has had done unto itselfr They swiped 
our Clive: we’ll have yours. 

So, business as usual for Clive Ander- 
son All Tblk (BBC1, Sun). No one would 
stump up umpteen squillion to play Alan 
Shearer in the midfield holding role, and 
the Beeb didn’t nab the last surviving 
chat-show host to front a legal queries 
phone-in. lb make him feel as if he hasn’t 
moved at ah, the set has undergone only 
subtle modifications: a handyman has 
shifted a couple of planks, maybe 
changed the odd lightbulb. In one bold 
innovation, the rancid stand-up routine 
is now delivered from behind the desk. 
But the gag about the names of Paula 
Yates's children was a dear signal that the 
show plans to make nostalgic expeditions 
to familiar pastures. 

The guest list had a formulaic look 
about It: as usuaL, one crackpot and two 
moneypots trooped on to flog their 
wares. Madame Vasso’s evasions gave 
Anderson a rare chance to prove that he 
really did use to be a barrister, a claim 
we’ve always had to take on trust He's 
actually a lawyer in the same way that 
Adam Faith is a rock star. Oosh (C4, 
Thurs), a kind of Money Programme for 
financial neanderthals, would not have 
been made if Faith hadn’t once had a 
sexier job. Similarty, Anderson could 
never sell himself as this dull, bald 
man-without-qualities if he hadn't been 
at the Bar in another life. 

Except Madame Vasso wasn’t playing 
ball, crystal or otherwise, Fergiegate 
being, as far as she was concerned, sub 
judice. And somehow it looks as if a gag- 
ging order has been slapped on Ander- 
son, too. Although he was hired as the 
only chatshow host prepared to be rude 
without donning the arm/ftr-plating of 
a fictional personality, they/BC can less 
afford to offend guests than Channel 4. 
Hence Anderson could be as cruel as be 
liked to Madame Vasso, who will soon 
no doubt disappear for good into the 
hole she crawled out of. But Ben Elton 
went mysteriously unmugged for using 
the royal we (cf the Duchess of York’s 
royal me). And Eddie «Murpby was 



never invited to explain, as he would 
have been at Anderson's old address, 
why these days his films are so crap. 

Equinox (C4, Sun), investigating 
transport disasters, grippingly argued 
that some of us are better equipped by 
biology than others to flee a flaming air- 
craft or jump a sinking ship. The find- 
ings can be pretty accurately trans- 
planted to television. Just bow do 
presenters cope when a vehicle designed 
for their sole use simply goes up in 
smoke, or suddenly capsizes? Disaster 
survivors, it was argued, tend to be both 
highly extrovert and deeply psychotic. 
Meaning roughly translated, that 
they're nifty at elbowing other people 
out of the way. As they rushed to save 
their own lives, some survivors reported 
going on to autopilot and seeing in tun- 
nel vision, a sensation that autocue 
readers experience on a daily basis. 
Look at the way Anderson effortlessly 
survived the ill-fated Motes and Queries, 
which sank without trace. One day Clive 
James, doubtless, will take the Murdoch 
shilling and Clive Anderson will trans- 
plant his show to ITV: in the light of 
Equinox's research, he could call it C/he 
and Kicking. 

In National Wonderbra Week. Piay- 
tex have been veiy publicly donating £1 
to breast cancer research for every 
underwired cleavage enhancer sold. 
Less widely reported is their pocketing 
of the other £19. That’s a big sack of 
potatoes, as they say in Madame Vasso’s 
house. But Playtex are not dear winners 
in the bra wars. Her profile boosted by 
modelling for Gossard, Sophie Ander- 


ton has landed a job presenting Desire 
(C4, Thurs), a mildly irreverent new 
fashion magazine.. It’s unclear what 
qualifications she brings: for a start, she 
is required to wear dothes, not some- 
thing she’s previously achieved in pub- 
lic before. With her commodities con- 
cealed, your vision is diverted to a pair 
of playfril eyebrows that jiggle up and 
down with clockwork regularity. You can 
almost hear a producer off-camera 
exorting her to look animated Either 
that, or she’s mentally clearing a set of 
sleeping policemen embedded in the 
autocue. 

. Thief Tabers (ITV, Thurs) is back with 
new recruit Amanda Pays. Pays is one of 
those actors who has somehow ended up 
famous for no particular reason. What- 
ever she was known for before, it wasn't 
for thwacking down doors in the peaked 
cap of a Met markspersoa Her presence 
here does nothing to overturn the 
impression that Thief Takers is a news- 
paper cartoon strip. As soon as she 
appeared, you wanted to place a bet on 
how soon two male colleagues would 
place a bet on who'd get into her knick- 
ers first. (More sleeping policemen. 
And just as lifelike.) Unfortunately, 
they’d made their wager so quickly you 
didn't even have time to get your pota- 
toes out. 

Pays will presumably attract the think- 
ing man's vote in next year's National 
Television Awards. The oddity of this 
year’s awards (ITV, Wed) was that the 
presenter, Trevor McDonald, also 
picked up a gong “And the winner is ... 
me!” He’d obviously have no trouble 
crawling from a smoking wreckage. 
Across the Atlantic, though, they make 
their oddities bigger and bolder. Vince 
Gill,- who presented the 1996 Country 
Music Awards (BBC2, Sat), was nomi- 
nated for seven of them, and won two 
(the second with Dolly Parton. Who, it 
was confirmed in the Chancellor's 
Bournemouth speech, is definitely not 
a Wonderbra woman.) 

The CMAs, incidentally, cleared up 
the mystery j f how come Madame 
Vasso’s potat^ss former client is for- 
ever flying Concorde to the States. In 
Nashville, a porky woman with a larval 
flow of incandescent red hair came on 
srage and made a lot of noise. Wynonna, 
a country superstar with muchas patatas , 
has never been seen in Britain. Could 
they in some mysterious way be the same 
peraon? 


O n God in a While Coat (Radio 4. 
Thurs), Geoff Watts was trying to 
find out why spiritual healing has 
been gaining popularity in recent 
•*. — years, and whether there's anything to 

it. On the one hand, we had healers 
and their supporters (including the 
odd GP) talking about connecting to 
a higher - or possibly a deeper - 
aspect of ourselves, and’ channelling a 
universal lose energy. On the other, 
we had conventional medicine assert- 
ing that an> improved affective state 
could be explained in terms of what 
we know from psychoneuroimmunol- 
ogv about the endoeriiul system... Stop right there: I think 
we have an answer. 

Whatever else you may think about spiritual healers, you have 
U* iiJniit that they've got the customer relations side of things 
.ill sewn up. w iih all this comforting talk of love and higher solves. 



Robert Hanks 
on Radio 


Look how shrewdly they’ve co-opted the word “healing", with 
the slight but inescapable implication that healing is what 
doctors fail to do. Most of all. they've got simplicity on their 
side - it all seems so transparent. 

The fact is. healing is about as transparent as fog. Some of 
what Watts was told here was superficially logical gibberish - 
like the man who claimed that conventional medicine hasn't 
learnt the lessons of modern physics concerning the intercon- 
vertibility of matter and energy: the body can be addressed as 
energy, just as it can be addressed as matter (well, horseshit 
can be converted into food, but that doesn't mean you can eat 
it). More of it didn’t even pretend to be rational - indeed, it 
flaunted its irrationality, knowing that this is attractive to many 
people. It's very hard for the scientific mind to grapple with 
woolliness: as a result, several of the voices here ended up 
snarling impotent ly about returning to the Middle Ages. 

Contrast this with Bodies of Evidence (Radio 4, Weds), in 
which Tony Robinson asks scientists what millennia-old pre- 
served bodies can tell us. This week it was all about plants and 
animals - what we can learn from the lumps of moss found 


among the clothing of OtzL the 5,000-year-old Austrian iceman, 
and from the mistletoe pollen in the stomach of the 2,000-year- 
old Lindow Man (aka Pete Marsh). The conclusions in both 
cases were tentative: Otzi may have taken the moss either for 
insulation or to wipe his bottom; the presence of mistletoe may 
indicate either ritual slaughter or severe mental difficulties (since 
it was apparently a popular way of treating fits). 

But the joy of this series isn't so much what you find out as 
the lucidity and enthusiasm with which it is explained to you. 
Part of the credit must go to Robinson, who abandons some 
of his more irritating mannerisms to show that be has a knack 
for reducing complicated matters to simple terms; much of 
it, you suspect, is a matter of culture. For doctors, technical 
language can be a way of establishing their authority, both to 
lay people and to colleagues. For palaeobotanists, who prob- 
ably don't count many fellow palaeobotanists in their imme- 
diate social circle, the ability to explain what they do is a vital 
social tool. 

By the way. the producer of Bodies of Evidence, Andrew John- 
ston. is one of nine radio features producers who have recently 


been made redundant in Bristol - in his case, apparently, because 
the received wisdom at the BBC is that there is no longer a mar- 
ket for the sort of programme he makes. Meanwhile, over at 
Radio 1, Andy Kershaw has been shifted from his slot on Sun- 
day nights between 10 o’clock and midnight, to make way for a 
new programme called The Album Show - mmm , that sounds 
like a tasty recipe for fresh sounds and musical styles. Kershaw 
will have a new slot running from midnight until two o'clock on 
a Monday morning; those listeners who stay up will be able to 
hear the melancholy sound of him rattling together all those 
awards he's won in his years at Radio 1. You will notice they 
make a somewhat hollow sound. 

In both cases, what you're seeing is the progressive blanding 
out of the BBC as it worries more and more about appealing 
to the widest possible audience. The Corporation is retreating 
from eccentricity, from programmes that tickle the intelligence 
or offer a little shock of novelty, and foiling back on reliable 
crowd-pleasers. It has lost confidence in the intelligence of the 
general public and in its own standards. You know what would 
make it better? A little more faith. 


Steve Gillett 


Steve Hill / Newsteam 
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THE PLAY 


Laughter on the 23rd Rood 


Gene Wilder is the star of a 1950s TV 
satire show written by a bizarre assortment 
of characters in Roger Haines’s production 
of Neil Simon's autobiographical play, Die 
latest in a stream of his comedies to hit 
these shores. 


THE MOVIE 

Lone Star 


John Sayles's epic crosses the thriller with 
the western, interweaving plotlines about 
mysterious deaths and hidden family 
histories. With Chris Cotton, Elizabeth 
Pena and new Hollywood heartthrob 
Matthew McConaughey 


THE GIG 

Metallica 


The biggest thing' to have come out of San 
Francisco since Armistead Maupin, with 
whom they have precisely nothing in 
common. The world's leading heavy metal 
combo have (gasp) shorn their locks and 
embarked on a UK tour. 


Lees Janatek 


i 




EXCELLENT 


critical 

view 


on view 


David Benedict enjoyed 'more successful 
gags than you have any right to expect”. 
“Wilder can say more with a raise of the 
eyebrow than four pages of script A must 
for comedy-lovers,’ applauded the Mirror. 
“Could transform Simon's British fortunes. 
You will laugh a tot," agreed the Times. 
“Wilder ... a masterclass of technique, 
timing and charm," saluted the Mail. 
“Dire’s Die word," growled the Standard. 

At the Queen's Theatre, London W1 
(0171-494 5590) 


Adam Mars-Jones admired its aims but 
felt “it badly needs a shot of adrenaline”. 
“Stands head and shoulders above most 
recent American movies, cheered Time 
Out. “Sayles ... retains all his qualities of 
intelligence, political acuteness and 
narrative lucidity,' 1 judged Sight & Sound. 
“A richly textured epic,” proclaimed the 
Times. “We can only wince at the 
didactic clumsiness.'' signed the FT. 

Cert 15, 135 mins. At the Curzon 
West End (0171-369 1722) and across 
the country. 


Ryan Gilbey giggled at the heavy metal 
pomposity but “these songp linger in your 
ears long after Die painful ringing has 
subsided". “An epic set," ejaculated the 
Express. "This relentless assault on the 
senses did somewhat undersell 
Metallica's more subtie. complex 
qualities,” whispered the Times : "Crudely 
refined noise ... a worn-out pastiche of 
itself." snorted the Birmingham Post. 

Earis Court tonight, then Cardiff, 
Manchester and Sheffield on Mon, 

Tues and Wed. 


our view 


Rolf Saxon runs Wilder a 
close second in this very 
American comedy. 


it 


A sprawling but typically 
iconoclastic film from 
Sayles. . 


d 


A tinnitus-inducing sound 
level and an electrifying 
finale. . . 


it 
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Living life for the common people 


The glue that sticks the nation 
together or a barrier to -the 
* development of a mature 
democracy? John Campbell 

investigates the role of the 
Queen in today’s society 

The Queen: A Biography of Elizabeth H 

by Ben Pimlott, HarperCoTiins, £20 


'0% T 


T he news that Ben Pimlott was writing a biography of the 
Queen raised eyebrows. It seemed an incongruous, even 
perverse, project for a hitherto exclusively Labour ing 
tori an, Why should he want to do it? Would he have the 
necessary contacts? What could .he possibly bring to a subject 
already copiously covered by w ell-connected royal specialists 
lilce Elizabeth Longford, Anthony Holden and (earlier this year} . 
Sarah Bradford? 

Such doubts reflected a long-standing convention - mmbmtng 
jty academic snobbery with inverted social snobbery - that seri- 
ous writers did not bother with the monarchy. The Queen was 
both personally uninteresting and politically unimportant; not 
so much beyond criticism - as she was at the be ginning of her 
reign — as beneath it. The Independent in its early years had a 
policy of burying royal stories in three lines at the bottom of 
page two, or even ignoring them entirety: Elsewhere gossip had 
- replaced gush, but royal-watching was still the preserve of the 
tabloids. 

Today ail that has changed. The functions and future of the 
monarchy are now matters of consuming interest - not least in 
The Independent. (Only members of the Government and Oppo- 
sition still dare not join in). By hick or shrewd judgement, pim- 
lott's book is perfectly timed to give historical focus to th& bur- 
geoning debate. 

He has succeeded triumphantly in his unlikety project He 
has written a book which can be enjoyed and a dmir ed by peo- 
ple who would never have imagined reading any previous royal 
biography. He has done it not by adapting bis approach to the 
conventions of the genre, but by deploying the same skills he 
has previously brought to Harold Wflson and Hugh Dalton. 

< What he has written is not a “royal biography” at all, but a 
- political biography whose subject happens to be not a Prime 
Minister or Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Queen. He has 
got round the problem that so little is known about Her 
Majesty's private opinions not by speculating on the basis of 
hints and hearsay but by sticking firmly to the sources he has 
been able to assemble -which turn out tobe surprisingly good. . 
•|If the result is a study heavily weighted to the monarch's pub- 
- lie role, then that is entirety proper in portraying a woman who 
has almost totally subsumed her private personality in her pub- 
lic duty. 

Pimlott is frankly less ixljrested in the Queen herself than 
in the changing iconography of the monarchy over her lifetime: 

- the way her image has-been manufactured and manipulated 
from babyhood onwards to suit the political needs of ihe Gov- 
■ eminent and Establishment of the day. This has its personal 
side: die rapturous accounts of “the little Princesses’’, lilibet 
and Margaret Rose, were a priceless antidote to .the Abdica- 
tion; pictures of Elizabeth in ATS uniform doing her bit with 
a spanner helped the war e^rt; her wedding was an excuse for 
the first national cdebratiocrafter the war, temporarily dispelling 
the gloom of economic crisis and continuing rationing. 

BUI it also has a more mystical aspect. The Coronation had 
a real effect in reinforcing national identity, the idea of a New 
Elizabethan Age marking a genuine sense of an optimistic new 
beginning; 25 years later theSQver Jubilee - in the middle of 
another period of national doom and gloom -showed a remajfc- 
; 3 ble persistence of faith in the monarchy; while wen last'year,’ 

■ with most of the magic gone, the appearance of the Queen and 
her mother on the palace balcony was still the symbolic climax 
of the VE-Dayanniveisaiy. Pimlott shows how both Harold Wil- 



Smlf ng in the face of national 


The Queen and Jurgen Klinsmann at Wembley, June 


son and Ian Smith sought to use the Crown for opposite pur- 
poses at the time of Rhodesian UDI; how the Thatcher Gov- 
ernment exploited Prince Andrew’s participation as a helicopter 
pilot to fuel patriotic enthusiasm for the FaBdandswar, and how 
skilfulty- at least in the eaity years of the reign -different images 
of the Queen were projected to appeal to different countries 
of the Commonweal tii. He meticulously marks the steps by 
which the Palace, in the person of successive private secretaries 
and press secretaries - first came to terms with and then tried 


- unsuccessfully - to control the ever-growing public appetite 
for information about the royal family. He is gently satirical 
about some of the early manifestations of loyal gush; but com- 
ing at the subject from a primarily political perspective, he has 
a keen sense of the strategic calculations that lay behind even 
the most sickly fan tasy-mongering - until that is, it all went hor- 
ribly wrong. 

Contrary to expectations, he has gained access to some excel- 
lent sources. He has naturally made good use of the public 


records, the Royal Collection (up to 19521 and the papers of 
politicians; he is particularly strong on ihc’deulfogs of Labour 
Governments with the Palace on sensitive matters like the Civil 
UsL But as well as the familiar published diaries, he has found 
sharp insights in the unpublished diary of Jock Colville, who 
between tus two spelLs as Churchill’s private secretary served 
Princess Elizabeth in the same capacity. 

The Avon papers have yielded a regular correspondence 
between the (Wen and Sir Anthony Eden, after his foil, com- 
menting frankly on the performance of his successors. The 
Kennedy Archive in Washington has thrown up a chatty letter 
to JFK, miring politics and family gossip; another letter from 
the Royal Collection to her racing manager Lord Porehcster, 
all about Dr Nkrumah. has somehiw slipped through the Palace 
neL.He has also got hold of a correspondence with her dress- 
maker, Hardy Amies, foil of tart reminder of the need for econ- 
omy. None of this is sensational, but it gives the book more of 
the spice of the Queen's own words than prev ious biographies 
have managed. 

Then there is interview material, a high proportion of which 
is openly attributed. Inevitably there is still a good deal of “a 
courtier commented", “a former Indy of the bedchamber 
recalls", referenced in the notes as “confidential interview". But 
those who have spoken on the record include the former prin- 
cipal private secretary Lord Chatteris, the former assistant pri- 
vate secretary Sir Edward Ford and - most remarkably Princess 
Margaret. Such high-level sources lend this book an unprece- 
dented authority. 

Pimlott is undeniably weaker on the human side. His 
account of the Queen's marriage is surprisingly thin. Prince 
Philip's rumoured infidelities do not interest him: this is a mat- 
ter on which he has no serious evidence, so as a good historian 
he leaves it alone. More questionably, since the collapse of her 
children’s marriages is a matter of public concern, he offers very 
little discussion of the Queen's alleged shortcomings as a 
mother. The defence that “there arc many women today who 
find it necessary to delegate responsibility for their children 
because of employment that is less demanding than being a 
Monarch” may be true; but it is stiU a bit of a cop-out. 

Altogether the book fails off towards the end. Perhaps recent 
events - the tawdry shenanigans of Charles and Di and Fergie 
are just too familiar, and Pimlott has nothingnew tossy about 
them. There is a sense of relief in the final chap ^ when he 
gets back on his own ground with a brief summary iff the case 
for republicanism. For a moment he seems to have some sym- 
pathy with the abolitionist argument that the survival of the 
monarchy corrupts the entire body politic, making us all “sub- 
jects" instead of “citizens" and rendering impossitgtfhe devel- 
opment of a mature democracy. >/ 

All the traditional arguments pur forward since 1953 to jus- 
tify the monarchy - the unity of the Empire, the preservation 
of the social pyramid, the mode.! family - have crumbled. But 
then he turns the argument on its head: the “golden thread" 
of the monarchy is so inextricably woven through the national 
fabric that it cannot be unstitched without intolerable damage. 
The monarchy is not a barrier to social progress, but in frac- 
tured post-Thatcherite Britain a source of sodal cohesion, even 
a check on the excesses of the loony Right His final paragraph 
would not have disgraced Crawfie herself. If Pimlott was not a 
royalist Mien he started, writing this book appears to have made 
him one. 
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.Module behaviour 

How does the mind work? Colin Tuctyfe explains 

The Pre-History of the Mind by Steven Mithen, Thames & Hudson, £16.95 

The Pre-History of S ex by Tim Taylor, Fourth Estate , £18.99 

Two books on bow human -innate and discrete" ability to -- columns so that people and 
I beings came to be the way handle words in an orderly .sounds flow freely between all 


I beings came to be the way 
we are, by two dever, articulate 
archaeologists. But while one 
(Mithen) has gone with the 
. flow of modern evolutionary 
ideas, brought them together, 
and generated novel and valu- 
able insights, the other (Taylor) 
has fought a politically correct 
T" but misguided rear-guard 
action against modernity. 

Mithen points out that the 
• " " explanations of how the mind 
works have taken two con- 
trasting forms. The influential 
Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget 
believed that the mind operates 
as an-311-purpose computer: a 
general intelligence- Even lan- 
guage is a manifestation of a 
genera) ability to process fofor- 
v mation. But other thinkers 
argue that the mind is buflt 

fiom a series oftiisaete “mod- 

ules” or . “domains", and is 
... designed expressly to deal with 
specific problems. Thus Noam 
Chomsky suggested that chil- 
dren’s ability to pick up lan- 
guage cannot be explained as a 
general exercise m problem- 
solving. Human - “ language 
depends forits-veisatility and 
efficiency on its.underiying syn- 
tax, which is broadly similar 
from culture to culture although 
the details differ. Children 
* acquire the ability to appfy syn- 
tax accurately even thoiigh the 
dues they gain from tisfonfog to 
people around them do not 
provide nearly* enough data 
yfrora which a general, prob- 
lem-solver could infcrthe syn- 
5 tactical principles. We must 
conclude, said Chomsky, that 
L children are bom wsrfli an 


- innate and discrete" ability to - 
handle words in an orderly 
fashion: -a language module. 

Others have extended 
Chomsky's idea and suggested 
that the human' mind is 
equipped wfth a range of such 
modules, each geared to a dif- 
ferent task; indeed, Leda Cos- 
mides and John Tbobry have 
recently been comparfog the 
min d toa Swiss amtyknife-a 
collection of problem-solving 
tools, each operating more or 
less autonomously. Cosmides. 
and Tboby argue that each of- 
these mental tools -modules - 
has been shaped by -natural 
selection over the past few mil- 
lion years to solve the specific 
day-to-day survival problems 
of early humans. Thus our 
ancestors evolved a face recog- 
nition module, a tool-use mod- 
ule, a social exchange module; 
and so on. 

In practice, neither aPiaget- 
styie general computer nor the 
Cb om sky -Cosmid ss module 
model seems able to explain 
everyt h mg the mind can do. but . 
Mithen shows bow the two can 

do so together In an adroit shift 

c£ metaphor be compares the 
structure of the mind to the 
architecture of a cathedral The 
chapels around the periphery, 
each dedicated to a different 
purpose, are like the modules; 
while the central nave approx- 
imates to general intefligence. 

Now, says Mithen, whereas . 
in the earliest Romanesque 
churches the chapels and the 
nave are sequestered behind 
thick walls with narrow open- 
ings, in late Gothic cathedrals 
ihe walls, are reduced to ■ 


columns so that people and 
sounds flow freely between all 
parts. So it is “with minds: in 
primitive" minds the modules 
are separate, while in ihe minds 
of modern healthy adults infor- 
mation flows freely. 

It & eafy to envisage bow this 
cathedral-like structure has 
evolved Mithen suggests that 
the minds of our very early, 
shrew-tike ancestors were 
highly specialised, meaning 
modular, they did a few things 
well In the first true primates 
that evolved from those prim- 
itive “shrews" the modules, 
became more integrated, to 
produce a freer flow of infor- 
mation. Then more modules 
were added and they in turn 
became reintegrated, and so 
on. The emergence of true 
humans (homeohobids) around 
two million- years ago coin- 
rided with tiu acquisition of 
new modules of social behav- 
iour, and modern homosapens 
appeared around 100,000 years 
ago when these modules were 
finally reintegrated to produce 

the computer-like, highly effi- 
cient hybrid structure that we 
stfll possess. All in all, ThePre- 
' History of the Mind is set to join 
the canon of essential texts 
and is also an excellent read. 

Tim Taylor has assembled 
excellent material in The Pre- 
History of Sex and shows that 
human sexual behaviour has 
ahvays been more various than 
we have been led to believe. At 
the way-out level cave paint- 
ings from stone-age Italy show 
a man contriving to have his 
way with an elk. At a more 
botnety level man’s vision of 


ideal woman seems to have var- 
ied enormously from age to 
age, from melon-bellied terra- 
cotta stone-age “Venuses” to 
modem Twiggies. 

How should we explain such 
variations? Sociologists tradi- 
tionally did not try: impottanr 
human behaviour is rooted in 
culture, they said, and vive la 
etiffUrence. But modem evolu- 
tionary psychologists seek uni- 
fying features, with origins lying 
deep in biological history. Thus 
Devendra Singh of the Uni- 
versity of Texas has shown that 
although stone-age Venuses 
and modern pin-ups may differ 
in bulk by 50 per cent or more 
they ah have precisely the same 
ratio of measurements of waist 
to hips: 0.7. Singh then shows 
that women with a 0.7 waist-hip 
ratio suffer fewest obstetric 
setbacks, and live longest 

This and comparable ideas 
from evolutionary psychology 
are precisely what Taylor needs 

to brad his observations into a 
tight thesis of human sexuality, 
just as Mithen has done for the 
mind. But what does Tkylor do 
with such insights? He derides 
them, suggesting that the uni- 
versal preference for a waist- 
hip ratib of 0.7 has been 
prompted by the centrefolds of 
Playboy. 

Singh's work may well be 
open to criticism but Thylor’s 
reason for rejecting it is silty. 
Yet it is politically correct (and 
specifically in the manner of 
Stephen Jay GouJ^) to reject all , 
explanations of human behav- 
iour that are biological rather 
than sociological for (so Gould 
would have us believe) the bio- 
logical explanations, lead us 
into “genetic determinism” and 
the rejection of free wife But < 
they don’t or at least only in 
knuckle brains. Thylor has been 
led astray. Gould has a lot to 
answer for. 


Getting of Scott free 

Hugo Barnacle re-visits an old political scandal 

Rinkagate: The Rise and Fall of Jeremy Thorpe by Simon Freeman 


and Barrie Penrose, Bloomsbury £16.99 


T he innocence of Rinka seems 
to be a major theme of this 
exhaustive and bleakly funny 
re-investigation of the Jeremy 
Thorpe affair. Yet the authors 
admit that Rinka, the Great 
Dane belonging to the liberal 
leader's spurned lover Norman 
Scott, was “highly excited” that 
foggy night on Pollock Hill 
“jumping” at the terrified gun- 
man Andrew Newton, who 
“thought he was being attacked 
by a man-eating donkey.” 

Many people, had they been 
in Newton's shoes, at a late 
hour on a lonely moor not a 
mDlion miles from the old 
stamping ground of the Hound 
of the Baskervilles, and had 
they happened to have a pistol 
bandy, might have found them- 
selves tempted to do as New- 
ton did, and open fire before 
the fongs.came any closer. 

Simon Freeman and Barrie 
Penrose concede that many 
people might have been 
tempted to shoot Norman Scott 
as welL He was an exasperating 
tar-baby of a man who was 
unable to make his way in life 
except by battening on to peo- 
ple who felt sorry for him, and 
who was equally unable to 
repay those people except with 
tantrums and petty acts of spite. 

Freeman and Penrose are 
convinced that Newton was 
sent to murder Scott, not sim- 
ply to frighten him, and only 
foiled because the ancient 
Mauser jammed after firing 
the one round that killed 
Rinka, so the poor animal 
indirectly saved her master's 
life. But Newton, a seif-con- 
fessed liar and fantasist, kept 


changing bis story when 
caught, and the jury at Jeremy 
Thorpe's trial did not find him 
a reliable witness. 

As to who hired Newton, it 
was a friend of Thorpe’s called 
David Holmes. The contract 
fee of £10,000 was major spuds 
in 1975, improbably large for 
a mere frightening job. Thorpe 
obtained it, by written requests 
over his own signature, from 
the millionaire philanthropist 
Jack Hayward in the Bahamas, 
claiming it was to cover Liberal 
Party election expenses, ft) lice 
traced it by bank paperwork, 
through a secret Patty account 
in Jersey, on to Hohnes, and 
on to Newton. They also 
recovered Thorpe’s letters to 
Hayward. But as soon as you 
mention offshore bank 
accounts to a juiy, they get 
confused and stop listening. 

Holmes, as Thorpe’s co- 
defendant along with the two 
Welsh businessmen who rec- 
ommended Newton for the 
job, did not testify. The only 
witness who said Thorpe had 
been planning for years to kill 
Scott was Peter Bessefe some- 
time Liberal MP for Bodmin. 
But Bessel! was another self- 
confessed liar, with a string of 
foiled businesses and duped 
creditors behind him. Fur- 
thermore his hair was dyed an 
unconvincing shade of orange. 
So his story went for nothing. 

Scott himself was more than 
pleased to tell the court, as he 
told everyone he met. about 
his homosexual affair with 
Thorpe. A guilt-ridden cradle 
Catholic, he stated that homo- 
sexuality was an incurable dis- 


ease with which Thorpe had 
infected him back in 1961, 
and that Thorpe should there- 
fore have looked after him for 
the rest of his life. Bent on 
revenge ever since Thorpe 
dumped him, he bad continu- 
ally pestered the man for cash 
while threatening to go public. 
Freeman and Penrose insist 
that this was not calculated 
blackmail, it was just Norman 
befog Norman, but the jury 
may have felt less confident on 
the matter. Scon was yet 
another dodgy witness. 


The not-guilty verdict is an 
outrage to Freeman and Pen- 
rose. but it was handed down 
for the same reason as in the 
OJ Simpson trial: the prose- 
cution didn't present their case 
very well. Even so. Thorpe had 
already resigned the Liberal 
leadership and was soon 
forced to quit public life alto- 
gether. In an interview with 
the authors last year, a satisfied 
Scott “laughed and slapped 
himself, delighted” that 
Thorpe is now dying of Parkin- 
son's disease in obscurity. 

As political scandal. 
Rinkgate is old news. But as a 
story of people's failure to 
recognise or tackle their own 
shortcomings - Thorpe’s 
hypocrisy, Scott’s self-pity - it 
is quite instructive. 
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Guns and poses 

Hay Foster admires the style of an Irish political mistress 

tfL l f'T y “*0-1935 by Sinead McCoole, Ulliput £25 
Michael coiiins. A Life by James Mackay, Mainstream, £1 7.50 


T he “an of biography” has been 
replaced by the selling of Lives, 
and these wo books provide 2 
instructive contrast. Michael 
Collins arrives landed with hype, “under 
strict embargo”, “remarkable. -hitherto 
unpublished material” “an important 
bearing on the solution of the present 
[Northern Irish] dilemma”. In feet it says 
nothing substantially new, and says much 
of that inaccurately. The first biography of 
Hazel Lavery arrives unbyped, but turns 
out to be new in every way, containing 
materia] which radically changes percept 
tions of several important figures from the 
early 20th century - including, as it hap- 
pens, Michael Collins. 

Hazel Lavery effortlessly attracted pub- 
licity all her life. Yet previous attempts at 
biography were foxed by the apparent dis- 
appearance of papers, recovered by Sinead 

McCoole, many of surpassing political 
interest One of the great beauties of the 
early 20th century, she stares out of soci- 
ety portraits and early Beaton photographs 
swathed, turbaned, bejewelled; most 
famously, as the personification of Ireland 
on the bank notes of the new state in the 
1920s. Beaton's description captures it: 
“that goatish Lumi mask__the ravis hingly 
chiselled, rabbity nose, ruby lips cloven into 
a pout, wistful hare eyes, pink lids...” 

The mystique was facilitated by being 
married to an influential painter; John Lav- 
ery, who possessed a good eye far a “pub- 
lic” subject but also remained fascinated 
by his much younger wife and painty her 
obsessively until (and on) her death-bed. 
It also owed much to her own genius for 
re invention. Bom into the self-made 
Chicago bourgeoisie, her Irish connections 
were distant It is a Jamesian story: the 
“original” American girl who falls in love 
with Europe and acts as a catalyst for 
upheavals which end in ultimate disillu- 
sionment But her importance in Irish his- 
tory is established by this book. 

Her salon, her love affairs, her political 
nationalism have long made up one kind 
of myth behind the achievement of Irish 
nationalism. Because this hinted at liaisons 
with heroic figures like the ERA guerrilla 
supremo Michael Collins, a countering 
myth swiftly grew up: Hazel Lavery as a 
self-deceiving fantasist, who invented love 
affairs with glamorous revolutionaries as 
soon were safely dead. laced with 

scraps ordocumentaxy evidence, the more 
ious authorities were unabashed: Hazel 
ad fabricated letters to herself; or inter- 
polated passionate passages into them. But 
this, alc^j with a good deal else, is firmly 


contradicted in McCoole’s unassuming but 
decisive treatment of her life. 

In fact she never realty lived in Ireland: 
her London salon at Cromwell Road was 
the centre of her life. As a hostess she used 
lack of money to stylish advantage. She 
could also, like Diana Cooper, cash in on 
her fortunate face by advertising Pond’s 
Cold Cream or driving a free Armstrong 
Siddeley. Intelligent as well as witty, she 
wanted more: she found it in Ireland. After 
the 1916 Rising, as the political situation 
radicalised, she and her husband sup- 
ported the radical nationalist side. Lavery, 
though knighted for his services as a war 
artist and very much part of the estab- 
lishment, was by origin a Belfast Catholic; 
Hazel rediscovered her Irish roots. Dur- 
ing the edgy weeks of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty negotiations in 1921, Collins met 
Winston Churchill off-duty at Cromwell 
Road, while Lavery painted portraits of 
most of the Treaty delegates for his “Irish 
Collection”, a project suggested by Hazel 
She threw her weight behind the Treaty: 
an adroit social fixer, after independence 
she longed to run Ireland from the ex- 
Viceregal Lodge. Still, her private rela- 
tionships remained obscure. 

But she kept her letters, enabling 
McCoole to recount matter-of-feetty sev- ’ 
era! affairs with leading political figures. 
Hazel’s relationship with Collins may not 
have been fully consummated - she seems 
to have been keener on admiration than 
sex - but it is dear from the notes and 
poems to “Dearest Hazel” that he was 
deeply smitten; they were almost insepa- 
rable just before bis death in 1922; and her 
passionate mourning for him now looks 
like reality, not self-deception. Just as 
telling is the solidtude with which his old 
comrades (and his sister) treated her 
afterwards sending her the mementoes he 
kept of her and assuring her of his love. 
There are further surprises, inducting a 
garrulous amide amoreuse with Ramsay 
MacDonald, unrecorded by his biogra- 
phers. But the real revelation in this book 
is her subsequent affair with Kevin O’Hig- 
gins, the strong man of the Free State gov- 
ernment and national leader-in-waiting, 
who was also gunned down tty Republican 
opponents. His besotted letters are at utter 
variance with his puritanical image (and 
with the letters he simultaneously wrq^o 
his wife); there is no question that thi^Pas 
a grand obsession. Much as with FameU’s 
secret letters to Mrs O’Shea 40 years 
before, they show a longing to be “free” 
and a private reaction against politics 
which would have appalled his associates. 


This would also have appalled poster- 
ity in Ireland - at least until quite recently. 
Not the least important thing about this 
book is the extra dimension it adds to 
national heroes - and the fact that Irish 
public opinion has been able to take this 
in its stride. It also gives a memorable por- 
trait of Hazel herself. McCoole is judi- 
ciously unafraid to show that her subject 
could be at times foolish bigoted, self- 
obsessed and tedious, as well as brave, 
imaginative and in the end independent. 
Her political involvements, and the violent 
deaths of so many dose to her, accentu- 
ated a certain seriousness. She knew her 
face was her fortune; a merciless small bay 
noted that when she cried, her tears made 
“tunnels” down the make-up on those 
spectral cheeks. But she mockingly 
described her own appearance during her 
last Olness as “the imaginary child” of 
Gandhi and Margot Asquith. As for Lav- 
ery, he painted her throughout, finally pro- 
ducing a macabre study of her coffin. 

Given this high-voltage material, 
McCoole’s understated but sympathetic 
approach is exactly judged. Madcay is cor- 
respondingly unfortunate: heroic biogra- 
phy leaves little room for additions to Tfrn 
Pal Coogan’s racy but widely-researched 
treatment of Co llins sex years ago. Mackay 
adds some details about his early employ- 
ment in the Post Office and that is about 
it The author’s lack of familiarity With Irish 
conditions is constantly betrayed (the 
Collins family inhabited a “tiny farm 90 
acres in extent”). His effusions are sug- 
gestive of a previous work, WiBam Wallace: 
Brave Heart. “The true Celtic tempera- 
ment” counts for much; the hero “moves 
with tbe grace of a ballet dancer” and his 
“generous mouth tightened dourly” at the 
sight of Dublin Castle. Historical back- 
ground is crude and inaccurate; religion has 
nothing to do with the “twisted logic” of 
Ulster Unionism, the complex contingen- 
cies of the shift to armed resistance after 
1916 are blithely ignored, staggering spec- 
ulations are presented (if Co (tins had lived 
partition would probably “have been 
nipped in the bud”, by the simple expedi- 
ent of “leading a strong army into the 
North”). One unsubstantiated anecdote 
follows another in a style that alternates 
genteel gush with flaccid dich6 (“Quite 
frankly, Catbal [Brugha] was jealous as 
hell”). The relationship with Hazel Laveiy 
is dismissed in two glancing references!. 
Collins was much more interesting, and 
much more complicated than this; so was 
she; so, for all the alternative reality of pub- 
licity writers, is history. 
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Liars on a grand, scale 

Philip Hoare investigates the tricky business of film biography 



Hazel Lavery: “Ravistiingty chiselled, rabbity nosed and wistful hare eyes”, as Flora at a bad in 1914 


shelf life 

Philip Kerr reviews his 
own back catalogue 
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The Real Life of Laurence Olivier by Roger Lewis, Century, £17.99 Rosebud: The Story of Orson Welles by David Thomson , Little, Brown, £20 


R oger Lewis dislikes the restric- 
tions of biography, and scorns the 
petty conventions of chronology. But 
such conventions exist for a reason: 
they work and Lewis's account jumps 
about like a cricket on a hot plate; to 
misquote Dickens, it plays sad havoc 
with the teases. 

And yet - Lewis’s empathy is 
admirable and his analyses of 
Olivier’s oeuvre sincere. His headlong 
plunge into the world Olivier creates 
around himself in Wuthering Heights 
brings the performance to life; 
Olivier's Heathcliff“is not an ignorant 
and rude lot, he’s a gypsy baron - inde- 
terminate and with night hanging in 
his eyes”, less felicitous are descrip- 
tions of Geraldine Fitzgerald’s 
“washed-out, shagged-todeath look”, 
or Gone With the Wind, as “the most 


cumbersome and crappy film ever 
made”. All good fun, but one longs for 
something less high-octane; just as oue 
migh t have done in Larry's company. 
And like Lord Olivier, Lewis's own 
prejudices get the worse of him: dis- 
cussing the intimate relationship 
between Olivier and Noel Coward, 
Lewis announces, “Homosexuality is 
a mockery of naturc~a conspiracy-_as 
bad as anti-Semitism.'’ 

David Thomson is also given to 
addressing his readers: “Orson Welles 
lied a lot you will see. You may even 
decide that he lied all the time as the 
only available way of keeping 
patience with life.” Although as much 
a biographical dissenter as Lewis, 
Thomson allows the facts to speak for 
themselves in a vital account of 
Welles’s rise and fall Like his subject. 


Thomson becomes a showman, tak- 
ing on Orson's mytho maniacal tim- 
bre: Welles does not eat a steak din- 
ner, he inhales iL Having made his 
point about Welles's self-fantasy, are 
we then to place our trust in his cham- 
pion? Another biographer's 
quandaxy. The reader - perhaps 
unreasonably - wants the truth, and 
the author knows it, wonying that 
“unlikelihood casts a shadow on your 
pleasure”. The problem of how to 
portray a character who spent his life 
portraying other characters is 
addressed by both Lewis and Thom- 
son, and both employ subjectivity in 
its solution, with varying degrees of 
success. 

Tbe high points of Thomson’s book 
are naturally those of Welles's life. 
Welles’s beginnings in theatre in Ire- 


land and with his own company. 
Mercury, are vividly described: you 
can feel the man’s energy. Tbe War 
of the Worlds charade is a defining 
moment: Welles’s sonorous inter- 
pretation deceiving a populous 
because of his authorial weight as a 
narrator in the Aftzrcfc of Time news- 
reels. Welles’ voice seems critical to 
his conception; that “superior fraud- 
uience” which became as parodic as 
Olivier’s. And as with Olivier, the lure 
of the movies was a dubious siren 
career calL In Welles’s entry into Hol- 
lywood, Thomson sees a “Faustian 
bargain”, yielding theatre credibility 
for illusoiy screen success. 

“People had to work hard to 
resolve to dislike Welles; otherwise 
they were seduced.” Sexually, these 
included Dolores del Rio, Rita Hay- 


worth, Vivien Leigh, Marlene Diet- 
rich and Judy Garland; and most of 
those within a ten-year span. With 
Kane , both Welles and Thomson 
prove the power of that attraction: the 
sheer anarchic drive (fuelled by Ben- 
zedrine and two bottles of spirits a 
day), evading Hollywood’s “industrial 
grip” to produce his masterpiece. 

Thomson is not loathe to compare 
Kane with Welles, and the “dreadful 
ruined narcissism” which would over- 
take the acto r-film-make r-sbowman. 
With Kane's relative failure, Welles 
pursued the rest of his life at speed, 
“doing too mudi, yet not enough of 
h seemed worth the effort”. Welles’s 
weight became a carapace of disap- 
pointment: despite nearly -great 
comebacks such as Tbuch o/EitL, the 
promise remained unfulfilled. 


Sweet boys with insufferable parents 

What happens to little stars when they grow up and stop twinkling? Peter Parker reports 

The Moving Picture Boy: An International Encyclopaedia 1895-1995 by John Holmstrom, Michael Russell, £39.50 


T he title of John Holmstrom’s 
handsome encyclopaedia is taken 
from a song composed and sung by 
Kenneth Casey, “the Vitagraph 
Boy”: “Every time my face is flashed 
upon the screen,” he warbled 
unblushingty, “They say: ‘Oh, he’s 
foe sweetest thing we've ever seen’.” 
The accompanying photo shows an 
extremely decadent-looking child, 
androgynous of feature, haughty of 
expression, somewhat reminiscent of 
Adore Loomis, the repulsive child 
star very satisfactorily stamped to 
death at the climax of John 
Schlesinger’s film version of 
Nathanael West’s The Day of the 
Loam. Holmstrom has been unable 
to find a genuine model for Adore 
(played by Jackie Haley in the film), 
and his book is in some ways a cor- 
rective to the popular image of the 
child star as monster. This does not, 
however, restrain him from making 
some pleasingly astringent com- 
ments about the talents and behav- 



iour of some of his subjects. Of Ana- 
tole “Bebe” Maiy, an infant phe- 
nomenon of the early French cin- 
ema, he records that Pathe’s Louis 
Feuiilade “had had about enough of 
‘Bebe’, mth his prima donna airs and 
his insufferable parents; but he 
couldn’t possibly dump such a valu- 
able commodity until he had found 
a successor whom the public pre- 
ferred”. “Bebe” was evemualty 
replaced by Rene Poyen, but was 
immediately taken up by Gaumont 
and was still acting in his sixties. 

Not all child actors were so for- 
tunate, and much of the interest and 
poignancy of this book comes from 
learning what happened to these lit- 
tle stare when they reached maturity 
and stopped twinkling. While Serge 
Grave was still playing schoolboys at 
19 (“with some grace, but .here was 
a strong sense of knobbly k: x-”) 
and Wesley Barry continued to * - 
teenagers into his mid-thirties, otn 
ers grew up all too soon. Poyen’s 




career was over by the time be was space series, ended up writing scripts Coqgan, earned some $4,000,000 
17: he ended up “director of a rub- for Russ Meyer Tommy Kirk, “foe during the 1920s, but was later 
ber factory in Paris”. Disney boy actori’ of the 1950s, obliged to sue his mother and step- 

Some of these actors failed even came out as gay -not somethin g cal- father in order to recover what lit- 
re reach maturity: six-year-old culated to delight the distinctly con- tie remained after the legal fees had 
Breezy Eason, Jr. “Universal’s Lit- servative Uncle Wilt. These are the been deducted. Holmstrom writes 
tiest Cowboy”, was crushed ity a sort of quirky details that make that Coogan “left the world groggy 
truck on one of his film director Holmstrom's book so engrossing. . with admiration," but he never falls 
father's sets; Lawrence McKeen Early child stars were worked into this trap himself. He judges 
(“Baity Snookums”) died of blood very hard, particularly those who these boys rigorously, not only on 
poisoning at the age of eight; and appeared in tbe “Our Gang” series what the Germans call Mop- 
Norman “Chubby 1 Chaney, “resi- of shorts, started by Hal Roach in the pethaftigkeit, but also on their acting 

dent fatso” of the “Our Gang” films, 1920s and stifi going strong into the skills. In some cases these were neg- 
died aged 17 of a gjandular disorder 1940s. “Farina” Hoskins, a black iigible, and Holstrom says so. The 
which had seen him tip foe scales at actor whose hair was usually done up book is beautifully produced, pro- 
a grotesque 300 lbs. in braids and who was “all too often fusely illustrated, contains scrupu- 

Not all child actors were doomed, required to weep or goggle in craven Ious filmographies and two indexes 
however, and even those who failed fear”, clocked up 1% of these films (of boy actors and film titles) in addi- 
to make it as adult actors of often between the ages of two and ten. The tion to the general one. A compan- 
made use of their first-hand knowl- • rewards could he considerable. In ion volume on moving picture girls 
edge of the business, becoming 1916, at the age of six, “Little Billy” is forthcoming, completing a project 
directors, editors, cameramen or Jacobs was earning an astonishing that will be invaluable for reference 
technicians. Some grow up more $10,000 a year. Inevitably not every and make a fascinating contribution 
than others: Jackie Moran, 1937s diminutive star benefited so directly to our knowledge of the ways in 
Huck Firm and Buster Crabbe’s from his earnings. The greatest of all which children have been viewed and 
jcvemle sidekick m the Buck Rogers the moving picture boys, Jackie treated in our century 




Subliminal Cuts 

(juvenilia) 

I harboured literary 
ambitions from foe moment 
I could read and started 
writing long before I bad 
anything to say. Throughout 
my adolescence I turned out 
a series of awful poems and 
plays and, when I was 16, a 
dreadful novel called 
Subliminal Cuts. It was about 
a pan having a relationship 
with two women at the same 
time. I destroyed it a long 
time ago. 

The Berlin Noir Trilogy 

I set myself an almost 
impossible task with my 
first novel, March Violets , 
which was to recreate the 
atmosphere of pre-war 
Berlin. I wanted to imagine 
what would have happened 
if Chandler, who spent his 
youth in Dulwich, had 
moved there, rather than to 
California. At foe time 
research seemed to be the 
key to getting published, so 
I spent hours tramping 
around Berlin; foe whole 
process took about three . 
years. I felt sufficiently 
interested in my gumshoe 
(Bernie Gunther) to write 
another two novels, but I 
didn’t want to get stuck 
with him forever, so I 
decided to quit and try 
something else. 

A Philosophical 
Investigation 

1 wrote this as an antidote 
to all the research I‘d been 
doing - an imaginative novel 
that needed no location 
work at all. I wrote it from a 
woman’s perspective which 
was fun to do, and I think I 
pulled it off. Certainly, 
women say that I got her 
character exactly right. 

Dead Meat 

Writing is such a solitary 
existence that it sometimes 
feels as though the - 
characters you are creating 
are your only companions - 
that’s a huge incentive not 
to get writers block: because 


you are making up people 
to spend time with, but in A 
Philosophical Investigation I 
had to inhabit the mind of a 
killer: a nasty, but not 
depresing, sensation. My 
worst experience was 
working on Dead Meat. It 
was 1991 and lived in St 19 
Petersburg for three weeks 
researching the Mafia. I 
spent a lot of time drinking 
vodka with the police, who 
really were low-life. I was 
frequently carried 
insensible from people's 
houses. 

Gridiron 

This was set inside a modem 
office block and although I 
started off hating modem 
architecture, after a great 
deal of research I ended up 
loving it In 1995 Gridiron 
was awarded foe Literary 
Review's Annual Bad Sex 
Prize , for the worst written 
description of sex published 
that year. I was less upset 
about that than my lack of 
redress during the ceremony: 
they pulled foe plug on ray 
mike. 


Esau 

When I was at school 
teachers were always telling 
us to “write about what you ^ 
know” but I prefer to start • *' 
from a position of complete 
ignorance. In this novel, 
there wasn’t much 
opportunity to exercise my ’ 
unbridled interest in sex 
because Esau is set on a 
snow-covered mountain in 
foe Himalayas. 

A Five Year Plan 

The title is taken From The 
Third Man. Tom Cruise 
bought the film rights 

before it was even written. ' 
which made some people 
accuse me of cynically 
writing screenplays 
disguised as novels. All I 
can say is that if it was that • 
easy I’d have done it a long > 
time ago. It took me 15 
years to get published and • 
seven of those were spent 
near the breadline. 1 
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Hie book 
yon 

meant to 
read 

- The Tenant of 
Wildfdl HaU (1848) 
by Anne Bronte 

. Plot; The novel’s narrator is 
Gilbert Markham, young 
farmer and decent nha p . He 
falls in love with Helen 
Graham, the beautiful, 
mysterious tenantof WDdfell 
Hall. She has a son and is 
presumed to be a widow. 

The locals gossip about 
Helen’s “friendship” with 
her landlord, Frederick 
Lawrence. Initially Gilbert is 
sceptical, but subsequently 
overhears an intimate- 
exchange between Helen and 
her friend. Loses his temper 
and thumps Lawrence. 

Helen, afraid that Gilbert ' 
will push off, reveals all to 
Eumm a diary. Her dark 
secret is brought to fight- 
When young she married 
Arthur Huntingdon, a . . 
drunkard and a rake. In . 

■. standard Victorian fashion, 
AkHelen believed that the love 
a good woman would 
reform him, but Huntingdon 
is beyond her redemption. 

She runs away to brother 
Lawrence who provides lhe 
tenancy of WDdfell Hah. 

- After Gilbert learns the 
truth, Helen returns to her 
husband who dies of 
dissipation. She is now ripe 
: for re-marriage. Gilbert 
joyfully complies. 

Theme: Marriage is not what 
it is cracked up to be. 

. Helen’s union with 
Huntingdon proves to be a 
legalised misery. - 
Good behaviour cannot 
purify a depraved character. 
Helen’s virtues prove less 
attractive to her husband 
than the brandy bottle. 

Style; The galloping 
. melodrama of the plot is 
embed by a prose which 
. Awes more to Mansfield Fork . 
‘*han Wuthaing Heights. The 
mixture of Gilbert’s staid 
narration and Helen’s 
emotional diary is piquandp 

' Chief strengths: Bronte’s . 
straightforward honesty of 
purpose constantly surprises: j 
*T maintain it is better to I 

depict vice and vicious _ . 

characters as they are than 
as they would wish to . 

S ipear.” (Preface). “ 

elen’s boredom, and 
despair is counterbalanced 
by a sympathetic 
understanding of 
Huntingdon’s self destructive : 
addiction. 

Chief Weaknesses: The . 
concluding tinkle of wedding- 
bells is hard to accept, given 
the acidulous portrait of the 
nuptial condition. 

What they thought of it 
then: Reviewers noted the 
^book’s skin but deplored the . 
■^morbid love for the coarse”. 
There was disapproval of the 
“splenetic bitter tone” and 
the “disgusting language". It 
was deemed “unsuitable for 
lady readers." 

What we think of it now: 

Anne is emerging from her 
role as the anaemic 
Cinderella of the Bronte 
sisters. Her forthright 
approach is less sexy than 
her siblings, but it is also less 
insistently "romantic". 

Responsible for: The 
forthcoming BBC adaptation 
which will suffer from the _ 
us ual costume elephantiasis 
and remodel WildfelJ Hall as | 
a cross between Castle 
Howard and the Escorial. 



The 

book 

yon 

listen to 


P oets for Pleasure: John 
Donne (Hodder Headline, 
£7.99) is a quite excellent 
■ selection of DonneSsJove - 
poems, sacred poetry and 
prose, with a useful short 
introduction. Luminously read 
by Vhnessa and Conn 
Redgrave, by turn passionate, 
teasing, furious and , 
philosophical 
The Nation’s Favourite 
POems (BBC 2hrs,£7.99) is an 
exhilarating enoughcanter, 
although its hard to case 
freshly to poems tike “Tbr • 
Daffodils” and ‘Tb Autumn” 
kjhid there is the odd annoying 
emphasis (“I wo? arise, and go 
now 'Bura greatway to . 
relearn the bits youVe : 
forgotten,. ■ 

Christina Hardyment 


Bernard OTtonoghue celebrates the short lyric poem 


T he major challenge 
facing the volume of 
short lyric poems has 
always been how to 
achieve with its small compO' 
nents the thematic -weight of 
longer works. • 

Christopher Reid makes it 
clear from the outset in 
E x p and ed Universes (Faber, 
£6.99) that he is aware of this 
dilemma, and doesn’t care. - 
The Universes of his title 
come from Alexander Calder, 
in a wonderful passage which . 
Reid uses as epigraph : “Tbey 
weren’t intended to move, 
although they were so light in 
construction that they migh t 
have swayed a little, in the. 
breeze... The circular 
fonns._have some kind of cos- 
mic or universal feeling.” It is 
a perfect definition of the 
free-standing but flimsy arte- 
facts that the most successful 
small poems often are, while 
also claiming universality for 
them. 

Reid's expanded universe 
often make such persuasive 
claims for largeness, in poems 
like “The Fly” which tran- 
scendentalises . ' Donne’s 
earthy, vulnerable creature: 

A few inches above where the % fizzes 

a gap of air 

waits, but this has 

not yet been vouchsafed to the Op. 

The question is: will it ever 
be? This is typical of how 
Reid’s lightness is a matter of 


carriage rather Than sub- 
stance. The poems constantly 
exceed their unself-impor- 
tance, in -the Kiplmgesque 
“Stones and Bones" for exam- 
ple, or by leaving unstated the 
too devastating logic of their 
conclusions. The explanations 
of mermaids is “something on 
the brain /too wicked to think 
about”; the question of the 
motivation of the audience for 
(strip) - Tfease” is answered 
curtly. “Don't ask”; there is no 
point in interv ening in the bul- 
lying of a child because “it’s 
too for from this desk.” 

.. “Modest” is the word that 
has traditionally been applied 
. to this inconclusive quality in 
Reid. But these endings are 
not negative in their effect 
because it is stressed 
throughout that our general 
malaise as a species comes 
from a. bizarre principled 
refusal to respond to Jove. 
Reid’s expanded universes 
are ours viewed through 
binoculars. 

Though Brian Patten 
comes from a very different 
soda-poetic milie u, he shares 
Reid's account of our frailty, 
reinforced in Armada 
(Flamingo, £5.99) by the 
powerful opening sequence 
of poems about his mother’s 
death which culminates 
in “Five Dpwn.’Va wonder- 
fully spare and bleak lament 
for the senses, recalling the 


old English The Seafarer. 

Hex hands have ab a n do ned the fed 
of doth. 

Hex tongue has Id go of 
Patten’s great gift is the clar- 
ity and force of his language. 
Here, more than in any pre- 
vious book, that strength is 
put to the graver service of 
elegy, hs plainness reinforced 
by apt literary allusion. 

“Lockerbie" for example, 
is a reworking of Thomas’s 
“Aldestrop”; and the book’s 
masterpiece is a magnificently 
wry reworking for the Liver- 
pool poets of Dunbar’s 
“Lament for the Makaris”, 
pondering the brackets that 
will enclose our birth - and 
death-dates: 

* ntmo m n>L<H^ n l doiw *" 

They drop against [be ends of names. 
Not orderly, but any old how. 

Henri. Mitchell. McGongb - watch 
rt males. 

The brackets, any day new. . 

Through his career Bitten has 
performed the remarkable 
feat of increasing in clarity, 
force and depth at the same 
thne.Armada is his best book 
yet. 

Maura Dooley, like Patten, 
holds the attention unfailing ly 
in Kissing a Bone (Bloodaxe, 
£6.95), but by vexy different 
means. Even in her Longer 
poems (a few, such as 
“Home”, are very short, with 
a Menache-like intensity) 
every word demands consid- 


eration; nothing has been 
written lightly. The death of 
her father dominates this 
book as Patten’s mother shad- 
ows his. In the most haunting 
poems Dooley shows by lin- 
guistic intercutting how the 
humdrum consciousness is 
invaded by grief, as in “What 
Every Vfoman Should Cany”: 

A credit card. His face the Iasi rime, 

my patience, my useless youth. 

Thai empty sack, ray bean. A bos of 

The hint of danger in that last 
detail brilliantly merges the 
contents of heart and hand- 
bag, like a postmodern “Rape 
of the Lock”. Like both Reid 
and Patten, her concern is 
with the difficulty of giving a 
convincing exterior form to 
love which belongs to the 
“heart”. So, behind the grave, 
measured control of language, 
Dooley holds in reserve a 
capacity for the chilling - 
macabre as in the volume's 
title. 

Introduced by the poems 
on bereavement, most of Kiss- 
ing a Bone is written from a 
precarious present which is 
expressed in foe heading to 
the book’s second section 
“The Future Memory” (a 
tempting overall title.) 
Images from photography, 
politically balanced with gun- 
shooting, are the central 
expression of this moment In 
Robin Robertson's Camera 



Beyond the known world: medieval man breaks through into the modem world Photo: AKG 


Obscnra (Colophon Press, 
£10) “image” seems too 
abstract a term for foe phys- 
ical centrality of foe camera 
and its products. 

Robertson’s extended 
poem tells foe stoiy, through 
fictional diaries and poems, of 
David Octavius Hill, the mid- 
ninetee nth-century Edin- 
burgh art photographer. AH 
foe time references are to 
May, between 1838 and 1870, 
emphasising like a medieval 
love-poet the promise, often 
dashed, of spring, expressive 
of foe tragedy of Hill's life. 
Beyond using the camera as 


an image of the imagination 
and the unreliable fragility of 
its products (like Antonioni's 
Blowup ), Robertson branches 
out into wide-ranging philo- 
sophical areas, particularly 
light which works like time in 
Shakespeare's sonnets: “The 
light that made it now dis- 
mantles it." It is also a figure 
for the failure of post-Enlight- 
enment Scotland to attain 
nationhood: a tract for the 
times. 

Robertson's poem is an 
essay in the most successful of 
the solutions to the long- 
poem dilemma, the sequence. 


It combines foe compulsion 
of a single central story with 
the looseness of its Menip- 
pean poetry-prose form 
(using, for example, Colum's 
“She Moved Through the 
Fair” as a delightful bonus.) 
Like Robertson's fine lyric 
poems. C ament Ohscuru is 
full of memorable and 
quotable moments: "After 
long exposure /ghosts 
returned to their bodies." 

It is an unqualified delight 
and makes, again, a strong 
case for the longer verse 
structure: another way of 
expanding foe universe. 


Shouting out tJbldly from the back of the bus * 

Kate. Clarichy prefers the raucous to the navel-gazing in a round-up of new collections s™ thetas 

.j 1 Alii*Ti.ilinTiicpcci> Sn 


T he imagination of the poet, 
according to Shakespeare, 
gives “to aiiy nothing /a local 
habitation and a name” - to 
an idea or an emotion, in 
other words, a tangible place 
and an audible voice: a home. 

It is this sense of home that 
makes Rita Ann Higgins's 
poetty in Sunny SideFlocked 
(Bloodaxe, £8.95) so refresh- 
ing. Higgins is blissfully sure 
of her voice. like one of those 
extraordinary Irish women 
who will sit beside you on foe 
bus, settle her shopping in her 
lap, fix you with one wild blue 
eye, and strike up an astound- 
ingly colourful and confiden- 
tial conversation, Higgins's 
poems simply launch into sto- 
ries - “She wasn't always this 
bitter !l knew her when she 
sang in pubs"; autobiography 
- “Nfy father just passed me 
fin his Hat 127 fl was cycling 
my bicycle, hideous”; or fan- 
tasies - “1 always /Have my 
hair done /So lean look good 
/In the bath /In case /Kim 


Basinger /Calls round” - with 
complete confidence that we 
know her relatives, history, 
hometown, her whole, off-kil- 
ter frame of reference. Which, 
because her world is so confi- 
dently realised, we soon do. 

Higgins’ voices are so dis- 
tinctive and real that a whole 
world of semi-rural Irish 
poverty rises around foe 
reader with the jolting acuity 
of an excellent documentary. 
Being drawn into Higgins's 
home is an hilarious, absorb- 
ing and thoroughly disturbing 
experience, and as such con- 
stitutes a political statement. 

Paula Meehan explicitly 
takes on foe idea of home in 
Mysteries of the Home 
(Bloodaxe, £7.95). Her vision 
is equally Irish but far more 
literary, crafted and careful 
than Higgins’s. In “The Pat- 
tern” for example, she con- 
structs the world of her early 
childh ood and the dominant - 
.figure of her mother . from 
precise details neatly rhymed: 


has come down to me of hen 
A sewing machine, a wedding band 
A dutch of photos, the sting of her 
hand 

Across my face in one of our wan" 

Meehan’s exact eye and mas- 
tery of evocative detail is 
equally effective when turned 
on the present (“My Love 
About His Business In The 
Bam”), or on foe detritus of 
the past (“Two Buck Tim from 
Timbuktu”). 

Something, however, some- 
tiling crammed with moons, 
talismans, spells, archaisms 
and exclamation marks takes 
over her delicate language 
when she strays from this per- 
sonal temtoiy into the darker 
and vaguer area of myth. The 
individual, precisely realised 
mother of “The Pattern” 
becomes, in “The Ghost of 
My Mother Comforts Me," an 
abstract force promising: 
“Because fl am your mother 
I will protect you /As I 
promised you in childhood 
-/You will walk freely on foe 


planet /My beloved daugh- 
ter”; and in foe process loses 
all her character, common 
sense and individual voice. 

Pauline Stainer's poems are 
extremely airy, both intellec- 
tually and sensually. They 
deliberately eschew, by reason 
of their extreme cleverness, 
anything so parochial as a 
local habitation. Tb read her 
new collection. The Wmnd- 
Dresser’s Dream (Bloodaxe , 
£6.95), you will need a work- 
ing knowledge of Keats, 
Ruskin, Primo Levi, The 
Green Children of Woolpii, 
and Joseph Knecht ; and be 
prepared to toss around their 
names and probable dreams 
like post-modern juggling 
balls. It’s actually quite fun in 
Stainer’s world, so full of crys- 
tals, ice, and endlessly 
deferred meaning: weirdly 
light and fantastical, like lying 
in a greenhouse. It’s not ever 
cosy, though. 

There is little point in look- 
ing for comfort in Stephen 


Knight’s new collection 
Drum City Cinema (Blood- 
axe, £6.95). Life, home and 
meaning just keep rushing 
past Knight. In between, peo- 
ple endlessly, poignantly miss 
things - their mothers, their 
grandmothers’ death, their 
wife’s surprise party -and are 
nibbled inexorably to dust by 
some superbly evoked bugs. 
Even foe mermaid, that age- 
old representative of femi- 
ninity or mystery, is locked in 
Knight's competition-winning 
poem, “In A Tank”, and may 
only be seen through a glass, 
darkly. It makes for grim, if 
compelling, reading. 

I'd advise Knight to move to 
foe country, where poets have 
so often found meaning in 
daffodils and so forth - but 
Matthew Francis's first collec- 
tion Blizzard (Faber, £6.95) 
seems to indicate that tilings 
are no better there. Like 
Knight, he writes about not 
finding home, about not being 
able to give a name to his expe- 


riences, about the dissolving of 
the sell Thus, Francis’s open- 
ing poem “Bee Storm in West 
Middlesex” is an exercise in 
high irony, its precise title a 
joke: the poem is about not 
writing about bees. The poet is 
alienated from himself ("He 
sat in high office") and from 
the poem (“It was a poem 
about bees”) and bees, in any 
case, defy being written about. 
The resulting poem is evoca- 
tive, open-ended, deeply lonely 
- a very fair introduction to a 
book which culminates in a 
long poem about an apoca- 
lyptic blizzard. 

My suspicion that only 
young men can maintain this 
level of gloom and alienation 
for an entire book is con- 
firmed by Tobias Hill's new 
collection City of Clocks 
(OUP, £6.99). As HflJ reminds 
us in his award-winning title 
poem, we are doomed to be 
separate. Even if “we hold 
hands /Our pulses chat against 
one another, like teeth: gaug- 


ing the distance waste apart” 
Alienation is esse^ffti to Hill's 
persona, allowing him to 
observe with a cool, sharp, 
journalistic eye and taut turn 
of phrase, first the weird 
juxtapositions of modern 
Japan, where Mister Fatboy 
holds court in Hiroshima, 
then the daily grotesqueries of 
London life. Through all this, 
we gain curiously little sense 
of a person, or a voice. Hill 
remains, as he says, “stopped 
in mid-step /Watching where 
foe action is" 

That couplet would do for 
Francis and Knight too: they 
are nor concerned with creat- 
ing "a local habitation and a 
name" but with recreating foe 
experience of nothingness. 
For all of them it is an authen- 
tically realised and no doubt 
profoundly felt position: but 
for myself, I prefer Rita Ann 
Higgins' voice, however 
crazed and uncrafted, shout- 
ing out boldly from foe back 
of the bus. 

Kale CTandry’s Slattern has just won lhe 
Forward PrLeefor Best First Cnfiocr i o a. 


Poetic first-aid for a dislocated world 

Ruth Padel applauds a classic anthology for the Nineties 

Emergency Kit: Poems for Strange Times edited by Jo Shapcott and Matthew Sweeney, Faber, £9.99 


E mergencyJStis an impor- 
tant, original anthology 
with a unique premise. 
Remember a Kit Kat adver- 
tisement a while ago? You’re 
behind prison-bars of Kit Kat, 
two snapped off by someone 
“making a break”. That's all 
you see. Its strategy - a story 
senn-efedosed by visual detail, 
wit based on punning - is this 
book’s cfynamic. The editors, 

. cutting-edge poets in this area 
themselves, have chosen 222 
.English poems try 157 wildly 
various poetsfrbtn all over the 
world, plus a data-base of 
Irish and British poets who 
began- publishing m the late 
Eighties and Nineties. 

The editors’ principle is 
generosity (not always para- 
mount in poetry circles) 
towards work superficially 
very different from their own 
— which, nnforgr/aWy, they 
leave out. They focus on a 
“territory erf strangeness". ;Td 
rail it a dynamic of surprise, 
r unning through the work like 
dark wire. Some poets mine it 
direct, others tap into it randy, - 
but its presence salts the rest 


of their work. Seriously play- 
ful. but not dever for foe 
sake of it, these poems take 
what Frost called “a fresh 
look arid fresh listen.” They 
won't touch rhetoric. Like the. 
Kit Kat ad, they go for foe 
unspelt-out, for irony, risk, 
humour, and diamond clarity. 
Revelation through concrete 
detail, no seductive petals of 
abstraction. 

Many use -film-technique, 
tracking, cutting, frame-shift, 
or assume" an - in-your-face ' 
intimacy with readers. “Bear 
with- me, ^ murmurs Michael 
Dqnaghy. “You don’t under- 
stand a word. I'm saying, do 
you”? asks Carol Ann Duffy. 

Such territory is where 
these poems see authenticity 
today. They suspect you do 
too. Shopping, driving, read- 
ing (or wiring) newspapers, 
■watching TM you take for 
granted that imaginative 
bounce which is the essence of 
these poems. 

. For precursors, the editors 
looked' to foe Fifties, espe- 
cially foe US galaxy. Sexton, 
Plafo, Rost, Hecht, Lowell 


Berryman, Roefoke, Gins- 
berg, Bishop. But foe master- 
presence is Kafka. Everything 
turns on his “surrealism of the 
everyday”. The cover design is 
“lay Franz Kafka" (someone 
had fun at Faber): his drawing 
.of a hangman-figure reeling 
before an easel, partially occu- 
pying the empty canvas. 

The touchstone is Charles 
Sonic, American poet from 
ex- Yugoslavia: master of the 
dark, spare and wiy, with 
tragedy a heartbeat away. 
Simic has foe epigrapb,-and 
the most poems. Also crucial 
is Eflean ni Chuilleanain (“I 
want to lie awake, listening to 
cream crawling to foe top of 
the jug”). Adepts of surprise, 
both use parable to desta- 
bilise metaphor. '“Crawling 
cream”? Imagery, or what? 

Traditionally, metaphor 
souths itself out of the world, 
while parable has a different 
go at reality. But the Internet 
has decommissioned Eng Lit 
distinctions and magic realism . 
undermined metaphor in 
prose. When reality is virtual, 
image (as you discussed it at 


school) is obsolete. Or the 
only thing. Hence foe title. 
Emergency Kit. 

As U-A. Fanthorpe con- 
fides, “Surviving is keeping 
your eyes open". When every- 
thing you see disorientates 
(foe condition of surrealism), 
all you can do is articulate foe 
strangeness. The title poem 
invokes surreal survival 
“among a laughing tribe", via 
a laughter-box "whose button 
X press /to outlaugh them.” 
These poems are ways of see- 
ing when seeing changes, 
something to clutch as we 
free-fall from “This strange 
century /With its slaughter of 
the innocents fits fijgbt to the 
moon”. 

A key poem is Edwin Mor- 
gan’s “Video Box”. Someone 
does a jigsaw representing foe 
sea (reality’s most shifting 
physical thing) on TV: our tal- 
ismanic artefact, that fllusion- 
foat-seems-tiufo. When he’s 
finished, the.ocean turns real 
a moment But only onscreen. 
4 There are no separate sec- 
tions. Subjects swim in and 
out like fish on a screen-saver. 


Food, death. Animals, child- 
hood. Sex, moonlanding. 
Anything that makes life 
worth thinking, as seen on 
TV The poets' poems are 
separated, snuggling up to 
other people's so you see 
new linkings. Frost before 
Muldoon shows Muldoon's 
debt to Frost, but also some- 
thing in Frost you hadn't 
twigged before. Juxtaposi- 
tions are mischievous or 
tragic: Redgrave's “Visible 
Baby" (“heart like two squir- 
rels, one scarlet, one purple”) 
followed tty Meehan’s “Child 
Burial”. 

Bunting has the last word: 
Who says it’s poetry anyhow? 
My lenvearoW 
Can do it &nd.rhyme~ 

Nasty liale words, nasty long 
It's unhealthy. 

I mull to wadi when I meet a poet-. 
Go and find work 

Which is exactly what poets 
imagine unbewfldered, eco- 
nomically- viable writers think 
of them. Emergency Kit offers 
articulations of strangeness to 
the bewildered, to help with a 
disorienting world. 
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‘Dibdin is the master of new-wave thrillers.' 

Observer 

Now available in paperback 


‘Both a mesmerising thrilldr and a prolonged, intelligent 
meditation on the random nature of violence.' 

Independent on Sunday 


Available in bookshops now! 
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The snow performs its secret ministry as two chilly Shinto priests, bearing flimsy paper parasols, wade across the 
inner courtyard of the Meiji Temple in Tokyo in 1952. Werner Bischof's magical picture is taken from ‘So Many 
Worlds’ by Dieter Bachmann and Daniel Schwartz (Thames & Hudson £40.00), a photographic record of the last 
half of the twentieth century. Harrowing pictures of children watching an air raid in London 1940, and a view over 
the ruins of Dresden in 1945 stand shoulder to shoulder with lighter subjected two health ministry officials eyeing 
up thej^fcls in Rio and a marvellous shot of James Joyce leaving a bookshop^ Paris, 1938. 


E. Annie Proulx’s characters perform, like figures in a set- 
dance. Clare Boylan is intrigued but not drawn in 


Accordion Crimes by E. Annie Proulx, Fourth Estate, £14.99 


C yril Connolly once said 
that the American lan- 
guage was in a state of 
flux based on the sur- 
vival of the imfittesL In her 
new novel E. Annie Proulx has 
made a savage comic poetry 
out of that bastard tongue, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the 
unfittest, from their arrival to 
their endurance or otherwise 
in the New World. Foul- 
mouthed. bawdy and heroic, 
her immigrants don’t so much 
survive as get mashed into the 
great hamburger. 

The characters are linked by 
a little green accordion, made 
by a poor Sicilian farmer. He 
dreams of a new life in La 
Merica, “fresh and unused-of 
money han g in g in the future 
like pears hidden in high 
leaves." Instead he arrives in 
a New Orleans which Proulx 
paints as a fly-crawling, mos- 
quito-ridden vision of hell: “A 
red moon crawled out of the 
easL..a fetid stink of cesspools 
and burning sugar." Shunned, 
abused, conned and finally 
murdered by a racist mob, his 
instrument finds its way into 
the hands of a succession of 
immigrants for whom music is 
their.only eloquence. 

This is not so much a novel 
as an ingenious patchwork 
quilt, showing the American 
continent as the remnants of 
older, more ordered civiliza- 
tions. From a distance it looks, 
as American novelist John 
O'Hara described it, j&coun- 
try that has leaped f&fyi bar- 
barism to decadence without 


touching civilization." Proulx 
makes you look closely to see 
that the patchwork society is 
made up from jewel-bright 
scraps salvaged from dose- 
knit and highly individualistic 
ethnic groups and shows that 
the butchered language and 
low level culture come from a 
need to adapt too quickly. 
Reviled by racists, the immi- 
grants mask their identity and 
are in turn shunned by their 
own children who come to 
detest their alienating origins. 

The novelist turns herself 
into a telescope, showing the 
immigrants first as minia- 
turised masses and then as 
memorable individuals. “Sil- 
vano was repulsed by the moil 
on the wharf. It was as though 
some great spatula had 
scraped through Italy and 
deposited this oust of humans 
on the edge of the oily har- 
bour." Magnified, the various 
moils reveal a splendid range 
of eccentrics, from Mrs Male- 
foot, who kept “a bitterly clean 
bouse", to old Gerti Beutie 
who tried to revive her Ger- 
man husband’s lust by pre- 
senting her bare rump across 
a potato barrel while singing 
The Best Things in Life are 
Free”, to the Frenchman who 
got into trouble for calling a 
man "un bougredu chieh° and 
hitting him with a hen. 

There are few love stories 
and fewer happy endings. 
Relationships are contingent, 
and birth and death acciden- 
tal and often violent Strange 
and wonderful fates befall 


Proulx’s characters. One man 
cuts off his own head with an 
electric saw. A bride dies by 
inhaling a piece of shrimp at 
her wedding. She mixes feet 
with fiction, insinuating that 
half of history, is competed of 
legend and she teases the 
reader by sending up her own 
tall tales. Wasn’t it Rawley 
Sharp, she asks, who fell into 
the hot spring at Yellowstone 
Park, “and despite eyes par- 
boiled blind and the knowl- 
edge of impending death, 
clambered out - leaving the 
skin of his hands -like red 
gloves on the stony ledge?" 
After which she adds, “You 
bet." 

Magic realism is stirred up 
with stranger-than- fiction facts. 
There is Mrs Blush Leleur, the 
French imkeust who, as a child, 
saw her father try to set fire to 
her mother. 1 The child directed 
a savage thought at her father, 
that he become small and 
weak. That night her father 
began to shrink. The process 
was agonizingly slow, but in ten 
years be was the height of a 
child, withered and tiny, his 
arms like hollow stalks, and 
when he finally died be was no 
larger than a loaf of bread." In 
part a museum of Americana, 
the novel delights in possibly 
real-life characters like Howard 
Poplin, who toured America 
with his Atomic Power Trailer 
Church of Jesus, and later 
made his fortune designing a 
camper vehicle called The Con- 
queror, changing his name to 
Happy Jade. 


Proulx writes a rollercoaster 
prose that is dense and chewy 
as a Christmas cake, alternat- 
ing images of an earthly 
heaven with apocalyptic hor- 
rors and glimpses of a 
poignant and heroic humanity. 
You get the feeling that her 
astonishing energy comes from 
Hawbakers Red Fox Urine, 
and T hanks a Million tonic, or 
at least from her delight in 
their labels. / 

This novel confirms Proulx 
as one of the great American 
writers - an American Dick- 
ens, lyrical, ironic, compas- 
sionate and courageous. So 
why did I get an urge to stop 
reading halfway through? For 
all its brilliance the novel fails 
in its structure and becomes a 
series of aggravating cul-de- 
sacs. Proulx creates unforget- 
table characters and then 
barks “change your partners,” 
like a set-dance compere. I still 
want to know wbat happened 
to poor little 12-year-old Sil- 
vano, orphaned son of the 
immigrant accordion maker, 
last seen as a stowaway in a 
stinking New Orleans fishing 
boat burning with hatred for 
all Sirilianm and begging the 
skipper “My name are Bob 
Joe. I work for you please." 

Page by page this book is a 
stunner but it lacks a centre and 
makes you hanker after poor, 
lugubrious, gentle Quaytei" 
The Shipping News, whose mL- 
fortunes were pursued at suffi- 

€ at length for him to ponder, 
may be that sometimes love 
uis without pain or misery" 


Manning the barriGS Soap ,opera with od attached 

Geoff Dyer says yo to a new writer from the Dominican Republic E. Jane Dickson deplores a multi-media marketing event 


Drown by Junot Diaz, Faber, £7.99 


The Law of Love by Laura Esquivei, Chatto, £15.99 


T he epigraph, from Gustavo 
Perez FirmuL provides a 
blueprint of the foundations on 
which these resourceful, occa- 
sionally shaky fictional struc- 
tures arc huiii: “The fact that 
i am writing to \ou in English 
already falsi lies what I wanted 
to tell you. My subject: how to 
explain to you that I don’t 
belong ii* English though I 
belong to nowhere else.” 

Junot Diaz was horn in the 
Dominican Republic and then 
moved to the Stales. His first 
hiuikol loosely linked stories 
is about bins growing up in 
the barrios of Santo Domingo, 
and men struggling to make 
ends meet in New Jersey. On 
arrival in America one of 
Diaz’s characters is 
“impressed with the trans- 
planted Larinas, who had 
been transformed by good 
diets and beauty products 
unimagined back home": like- 
wise. few readers will be 
unimpressed by Diaz’s version 
of transplanted - as upposed 


to translated Spanish, flecked 
with and transformed by His- 
panic exprvsionvs. 

A good proportion of the 
stories are narrated by the 
younger of two brothers 
whose father eventually emi- 
grates to America, leaving 
them in a limbo of relief - no 
more beatings - loss and 
thwarted expectations. By 
adolescence, los boys - as 
Faber considered entitling the 
English edition before going 
with the .American, Drowned 
- arc fending for themselves, 
stealing and dealing: “an 
ounce of weed for the big guy 
with the warts, some H for his 
coked- up girl, the one with 
the bloody left eye. Every- 
body's buying for t he holiday 
weekend. Each time I put a 
bag in a hand I say, Pow. right 
there, my man." 

A character in the story 
“Boyfriend" is derided Tor his 
cheap “Rico Suave routine" 
and while instantly alluring, 
this kind of linguistic riff ener- 


getic Barrio Hrp - is less test- 
ing, exacting, than passages 
patiently tracing the gestures 
which define the son’s awk- 
ward , tender relations with his 
abandoned mother “! pull out 
the plug of bills from my pock- 
ets. She takes it from me, her 
fingers soothing the creases. A 
man who treats his [data like 
this doesn't deserve to spend it. 
she says." Describing his 
friends, on another occasion, as 
looking “the colour of day-old 
piss” is actually piss-poor writ- 
ing: “piss" on its own would be 
pretty unsta riling, “day-old" 
makes it as stale as the cooling 
zephyrs of arcadia. 

These arc quibbles, really, for 
much of the language and many 
of ihe observations - “fake 
plants relaxed in each room” - 
are fresh and unforced. Espe- 
cially in the last longest and 
best story, “Negocios”. 

Hated, loved and feared by 
his son, appealed to as a stan- 
dard of lapsed morality, the 
absent father gets this story to 


himself. By ending the book 
like this Diaz makes good 
another absence. The earlier 
pieces deployed themselves 
obliquely, seemed always to be 
approaching some definitive 
irresolution. Whereas in this 
story', which focuses unflinch- 
ingly on the figure who was not 
around when he was needed - 
and who, in “Fiesta 1980". 
did not like his son to look him 
“in the eye" while he was giv- 
ing him a w hupping - we 
move, finally, into the sub- 
stantiality of thoroughly 
achieved narrative. This is it, 
the defining tale, of migration, 
struggle, exploitation and par- 
tial assimilation which, as it 
were, accounts for all the oth- 
ers, The story of the father’s 
difficult transition to a larger, 
more challenging world is also, 
appropriately, a demonstra- 
tion of how the writeriy skill 
and promise displayed earlier 
in the book are already giving 
way to the sustained ambitions 
of the mature novelist-to-be. 


I n the future, when the Net 
Book Agreement is as quaint 
and remote as the Corn Laws, 
all books will be like The Law 
of Love. The Latin American 
writer Laura Esquivel hit pay- 
dirt in 1990 with Like Water For 
Chocolate , (now a major fea- 
ture film) and is taking no 
chances with this latest ven- 
ture. The Law of Love is not so 
much a novel as a multi-media 
marketing event. The heart- 
sinking combination of sci- 
ence fiction and magic realism 
is further enlivened with great 
wedges of cod philosophy and 
emetic sex. And for that 
untapped sector of the reading 
public who find traditional 
novels rebarbatively bookish, 
there are pictures to look at 
and music to listen to. (A CD 
of the book's “soundtrack” is 
tucked into the dusrjackeL) 
The theme of the novel is 
the perfection or the human 
soul through reincarnation. 
Our plucky heroine Azucena 
is an astroanalyst, a term which 


is left to the luckless blurb 
writer to explain as “a sort of 
highly evolved psychothera- 
pist who ministers to the 
karmically challenged using 
music to reacquaint her 
patients with their past lives.” 
Azucena is so highly evolved 
that she has no need of char- 
acter definition, motive or 
believable speech patterns. 

Indeed the entire novel has 
the ring of a Latin American 
soap opera dubbed into Eng- 
lish in a Hong Kong basement 
“Come on," rails Azucena at 
a less evolved minion, “You 
must think Fm some sort of 
idiot, right?" 

To be fair, Azucena bas had 
a tough old time of it, pursu- 
ing her “twin soul" Rodrigo 
from 23rd century Mexico City 
to the ancient empire of Mon- 
tezuma. Her picaresque pas- 
sage through time and space is 
so dizzyingly complicated feat 
Esquivel thoughtfully provides 
regular updates. “She couldn’t 
take any more,” we are told, at 


ture. “She had received too 
many blows in too short a 
time. She had lost her twin 
soul, had been on the verge of 
being murdered [by a power 
crazed politician posing as the 
reincarnated Mother Teresa], 
bad been forced to undergo a 
soul transplant, bad discovered 
the murder of a dose friend, 
had witnessed her beloved 
body occupied by an assassin, 
and finally, had found Rodrigo 
in a place that was for all prac- 
tical purposes out of reach.” 

What is a girl to do? Fortu- 
nately, Azucena’s Guardian 
Angel Anacreonte is on hand 
with gobbets of New Age wis- 
dom. “Hatred" he points out, 
“is forever hunting down a 
refuge, poking its nose where 
it shouldn’t, taking aver sites 
reserved for others, invariably 
forcing out love. And Nature, 
which unlike the Gods, insists 
upon order, to the point of 
neurosis, you might say, feels 
the need to got into the act.” 


And so it goes on, page 
after page of incontinent and 
impenetrable claptrap. You 
are almost grateful for fee 
storyboard cartoons by 
“Spain’s premier graphic 
artist, ‘Migualanxo Prado’" 
and fee musical interludes 
(mushy recordings of Puerile 
and traditional dan tones). Yc u 
can’t help feeling, however, 
feat Cbatto and Windus have 
spoilt the ship for a hap’orth 
of tar. Why not follow through 
with a scratch ‘n sniff panel 
(Esquivel has a particularly 
joyless obsession with farts) or 
maybe a vacuum wrapped 
enchilada and ready mixed 
margarita? But this is a coun- 
sel of perfection. Not so long 
ago, writers would put them- 
selves and their readers 
through fee slog of conjuring 
sensory perception from fee 
printed page. With this easy- 
to-use, book-style entertain- 
ment package, Esquivel has 
put an end to brain-engage- 
ment misery for ever. 


Raperbacks 

By Christopher Hirst and Emma Hagestadt 


The Irish Male at Home 
and .Abroad by Joseph 
O'Connor (Mincn a, £h.*W) 
According h* Joseph 
O’Cnnnor Irish mules are 
“wet-arsed", non- 
communieulive. drunken 
“eejits". Nothing new here, 
and not much new to he 
found in this collection of 
journalism swiped from 
O'Connor’s regular column 
in Ireland's Sunday Tribune 
along with articles from the 
pages of Cosmo and Elk. 
Thoughts on flavoured 
condoms ("a reusable 
alternative to chewing 
gum"), a trip to Nice mot 
“nice"), and the post-coital 
delights of curry chips arc 
served up alongside more 
serious reflections on “New 
Man” and the state of Lord 


Archer’s bathrooms - nice 
finings, no hog rolls, 

Lifting fee Taboo, Women. 
Death and Dying by Sally 
Cline (Abacus, £7.W) 
“There is no assurance that 
you will live to read the 
whole of this book." Not a 
comforting opening 
thought, and not a 
comforting book. Sally 
Cline’s exploration of the 
sexual politics of death 
throws up some interesting 
ideas about women’s 
relationship with the Grim 
Reaper. More likely to meet 
the end with a sense of 
commitments unfulfilled, 
women worry as much 
about being buried alive, as 
who will cook their hubbie’s 
dinner after they’ve gone. 


Useful advice on dying at 
home, and insights from 
female undertakers you’ll 
wish you’d rather not read. 

G, a Novel by John Berger 
(Bloomsbury, f 6.99) 

Winner of fee 1972 Booker 
Prize, John Berger’s once- 
trendy novel is a lot more 
entertaining than some of 
his more recent ones. Set 
against an operatic 
background of risorgimenio 
Italy and country-house 
England, it tells the story of 
G. the illegitimate son of a 
candied-fruit merchant and 
his early Introduction to the 
sins of the flesh. Seemingly 
profound pronouncements 
on sex. love and death 
nestle around Berger’s 
sensuous set pieces like the 


wrappers around a Bad 
chocolate. Turn of the 
century melodrama for 
Seventies hipsters. 

Morality Play by Barry 
Unsworth (Penguin, £5.99) 
Set in the depths of plague- 
ridden Yorkshire, 

Unsworth 's medieval 
whodunit tells the story of 
Nicholas Barber, a lustful 
young cleric who abandons 
his calling to join a group of 
travelling players and once 
more smell the “budding 
hawthorn". A decision he 
never regrets, especially 
after he and fee players 
help solve a murder and 
save a woman's life. With its 
cast of slatternly wenchs 
and snooping monks, this is 
about as entertainingas 
your average Father 
Cadwael mystery. 

Primary Colors by 
Anonymous (Vintage, £6.99) 
It doesn’t take long to 
realise why. this foul- 
mouthed, but probably - 


word-perfect, fictional take 
on fee Clintons and their 
entourage rocketed to the 
top of fee bestsellers. On 
page 16, we are given a 
character analysis of the 
central figure: “Jack 
Stanton could be a great 
man, if he wasn't such a 
faithless, thoughtless, 
disorganised, undisciplined 
shit” And that’s his wife 
talking. An acid comedy of 
modem political manners, 
which will stfll-be read when 
the Clinton administration 
is a distant memoiy. 

The Habsburgs by Andrew 
Wheatcroft (Penguin, 

£8.99) A thrilling panoramic 
history - though rather old- 
fashioned in being more 
concerned with personality . 
and “the mystical power of . 
lineage" than the cold facts 
of economy. Wheatcroft 
unspools his vivid diorama 
of Europe's greatest dynasty 
from early luminaries such 
as Frederick fee Fat (he 
died from a surfeit of 


melons) through the lonely, 
belligerent Philip n of 
Spain and ill-fated 
Maximilian of Mexico, to 
the last remnants of fee 
line, who lead “respectable, 
boring lives", hoping to be 
called back to rule. 

The Periodic Kingdom by - 
Peter Atkins (Phoenix, 
£5.99) This surprisingly 
readable account of the 
building blocks of fee 
universe utilises the 
metaphor of a travel guide. 
With the help of Atkins’ 
lively sales patter, fee 
“glittering, lustrous" desert 
of metals becomes a 
tempting destination. The 
names are particularly 
interesting: Atkins notes 
that “bromine” and "argon” 
derive from Greek words 
for “stench" and “lazy”. He 
points out feat helium, 
which makes up 25 per cent 
of the universe, was only 
found in 1868- and then on 
the sun. Also, it’s not: . . 
profitable to go prospecting 


for francium - only 17 
atoms of it exist on earth. 

The Race Galley by Marek 
Kohn (Vintage, £7.99) 
Boasting a collection of 
25,000 skeletons, a Race 
Gallery actually exists in 
Vienna’s Natural History 
Museum. Kohn uses this . 

poignant display of human 
differences as a starting 
point for an exploration of 
our muddled thinking on 
the peculiarly sensitive issue 
of race. While he effectively 
scuppers the views of . 
modem heredftarians - in 
particular, The Bell Cune - 
for their mangling of recent 
genetic findings, he insists 
feat race can no longer 
remain a no-go area for 
mainstream science. In 
reaching this radical 
conclusion, he has produced, 
a vital work of scientific . 
commentary. 

On Being Jewish by Julia 
Neuberger (Mandarin, 
£6.99)This book's soHps&t : 


lone is set on fee first page, 
when fee author gives her 
reason for writing it: “There 
is no book...by me on fee 
subject" So. while we learn 
much about Judaism, we’re 
told even more about 4 
Neuberger. Often this 
combination is fascinating, 
as when a Boston 
phannidst recognises the 
name on her credit card 
because her grandmother 
was active among Jewish 
refugees in England. But 
for a greater insight into the 
astonishing richness of 
Britain's Jewish community, 
readers should seek out 
Stephen Brooks’ The Club. 
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Harriet O’Brien dives through turbulence Into the calm of Indonesia's coral reefs 


I t was like being in the rinse cycle of a wash- 
ing machine. Forty feet under water, we 
swam round a bend of the great wall of coral 
and suddenly collided with a powerful 
whoosh of current Under such circumstances 
there’s little you can do but go with the flow. 
And observe how the locals are coping. The big- 
ger fish had been able to fight their way 
^■through to stiller, lower depths but the small 
v 'fly, forced to abandon their snacking ground, 
were swept along with us, little dorsal fins quiv- 
ering in the sea gale. It was gratifying to feel 
that we were all in this together. A few min- 
utes later the tumbled gang-assorted angelfish, 
fusiliers, mini wrasses and scuba divers - had 
managed to twist free of the water force, no 
harm done. 

In calmerquartets, we all resumed our var-:. 
ied activities: the fish got down to the serious - 
business of nibbling on passing plankton and 
browsing through soft coiaUlhe divers carried 
on glidin g through the now serene seascape, 
hedonists on an aquatic sightseeing tour, 
There’s no sense of “been there, done that” 
with scuba diving. It’sahvaysan adventure. You. 
get a buzz from the feet that this is a potentially 
h azar dous sport, from the sense Of magic as you 
sink into a gloriously alien world of sublimely 
coloured plants and fish — and from the chal- 
lenge of being caught in a strong current 
The adventure is perhaps, all the greater in 
Indonesia, where the trail for coral and fish also 


leads you to remote regions - volcanic land- 
scapesof lush beauty, deserted tropical islands, 
people of appealingly different customs and 
cultures. This vast archipelago stretches further 
than the distance from London to Moscow and 
contains: about a sixth of the world’s coral reefs. 
The fragile underwater environment here is 
relatively unexplored and unvisited: it’s barely 
10 years -since the first commercial dive oper- 
ations were started in the area. * 

-There sue, however, some disadvantages to 
this -facilities tend to be basic and safely stan- 
dards alarmingly relaxed. One of the best and 
safest places for coral gazing is off the top of 
Sulawesi, north-east of Java. In terms of land- 
mass, the island is the size of England and Scot- 
land, although its bizarre shape makes it seem 
bigger, on the map, Sulawesi looks a bit like a 
slouching starfish. Man ado, a bustling little 
coastal town cm the extreme edge of the upper 
arm, is just a short. boat trip away from an area 
of spectacular sea scenery. As yet, only a few 
dive companies operate here. The outfit I 
signed up with promised "fully trained, guides, 
not just somebody who knows how to blow. bub- 
bles”, a reassurance with worrying undertones: 

But, sodden currents aside, it turned out that 
there wasn’t much cause for anxiety as the 
group of novice Indonesian divers I joined was 
patiently shepherded through tire deep. We 
spent four days, in perfect conditions, eacplor- 
ing tbearystafdear waters around the volcanic 


islet of Bunaken. Here, a stunning walJ of coral 
drops sheer down, looking as if it falls into an 
infinity of blue. 

Quite apart from such panoramic drama, the 
attraction of going to the wall lies in the enor- 
mously rich variety of marine life it supports: 
beds of soft sea anemones, great barrel organs 
of sponges, battalions of barracuda, horizon- 
tal trumpet fish, fleets of black triggerfish, and 
more. If you’re lucky you might catch sight of 
sinister-looking moray eels, tiny seahorses and 
inflated puffer&i hoping they’ve swelled them- 
selves so big as to be inedible. 

Kitted up with weight belt and scuba tank you 
feel as ungainly as an overfed elephant as you 
prepare to plunge into the water to meet these 
creatures. It seems a minor ________ 

miracle of physics that once you HR- , ■K?' 
start your descent you acquire .. 

a weightlessness in defiance of 
these encumbrances. . . ♦ 

Agility and grace are rather 
more difficult to achieve. Yet 
as you clumsily bubble into the Xi ; 

. wateiyworid, the schools of lit- 
tie reef fish you pass look SUfijggA :* Jp* 
remarkably unstartled. Unlike 
animals on land, many of the ■ 
small underwater species do •’ 

not beat a hasty retreat at the _ 0CEAn 
sight of a human. They simply jyminiW ' 

hang around like suspended Lr . _ — 


confem'-presurnabfy they have the second sense 
to know thatyou’re a cumbersome oddity rather 
than a predator. 

This is rarely the case with larger sea life. A 
shy turtle, scarpering into the salty distance, was 
the first creature I saw as I plummeted into the 
Bunaken underworld (judging by the amount 
of tortoiseshell you can still find for sale in 
Indonesia, perhaps it had good reason to be 
nervous). At a depth of about 70ft, a massive 
couple of spotted eagle stingray lolloped swiftly 
away from us, looking rather like marine UFOs. 

A little later we peered down on 3 prowling 
reef shark which sped out of sight once it 
became aware of our presence. We were lucky. 

Continued on page 10 
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Sulawesi with a 
scuba tank 

How to get there: Although Manado has an international 
airport, there are no direct flights from the UK. The most 
convenient route is via Jakarta or Bali. Harriet O’Brien 
flew to Jakarta with Qantas; the return trip cost £586 
through Quest Worldwide (0181-547 3322). The 
Indonesian airline Garuda International (0171-486 
3011) is currently offering an airpass around the 
archipelago for £243. This lasts 60 days and allows you 
a maximum number of seven flights. British visitors to 
Indonesia do not require visas. 

When to go: Diving conditions are best in Sulawesi 
between April and October. The rainy season generally 
starts in November, when visibility becomes poor and 
access to the reefs around Bunaken difficult 

Whom to trust Harriet O'Brien paid £40 for two dives 
per day organised by the Barracuda Diving Resort at 
Molas, Manado (tel 00 62 43154288, although 
communication is better by fax on 00 62 43164848). 
The price includes boat trips, lunch, hire of weight belt 
and professional guidance. Diving in Indonesia is in its 
infancy and not all operators offer qualified instruction 
or adequate equipment for hire. If possible take your 
own wet suit and regulator. 

Where to stay: The Barracuda Diving Resort has 
comfortable accommodation: an all-in package for 
room (without air conditioning) and two dives per day 
costs from £50. Other hotels in Manado include the 
Hotel New Queen (00 62 431 65979) which charges 
from £10 a night. 

What to read: Underwater Indonesia is published by Peri pi us, 
price £9.95 
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Continued from page 9 

A shark sighting i^generaUy something to set 
excited about: you can’t help but be impressed 
by the sheer power and size of these big fish. 
And unless you go shads baiting, or appear to 
be a creature in distress (as you do swimming 
on the surface of the water), you are, apparently 
unlikely to become lunch for these primitive 
bundles of aggression. 

“I think it’s all those bubbles. Sharks can't 
stand them” one of ray fellow divers later com- 
mented He and his wife were cheerful yuppies 
from the capital, Jakarta, and were diving on 
honeymoon. “Not what Indonesians normally 
do, but we’ve both become addicted." And they 
wanted photographs of the event. We duly 
obliged with an underwater camera, taking pic- 
tures of them, several group shots, and a few 
photographs of passing fish for good measure. 
Posing at a depth of Soft is not something they 
cover at dive school, so we acquired new skills 
in lining up, beeping still and attempting to 
smile with a regulator-filled mouth. 

. Dipping into reference books to identify the 
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fish Fd seen, I thought that the coral reef was, 
inadvertently, a pretty kinky place for a honey- 
moan. Theses life of many of the fish is bizarre. 
The valiant little down fish. - vdfa|cti live in the ten- 
tacles of sea anemones are a case in point. 

. P“ e tiny orange-and-white fellows will 
defend their patch vigorously, aggressively 
darting out at intruders, including passing 
dwers. They mature as males but a few will then 
become female and pair off with a dominant 
male. The couple take up residence in an 
anemone along with a group of smaller, 
younger males. Should the female die, her part- 
ner will do a swift sex change and take one of 
the young males as her m at e. 

Many wrasses, groupers and panotfish have 
similar hermaphroditic tendencies - not that 
you see such gender gymnastics taking place in 
front of your eyes, but the knowledge of it adds 
to the wonder of the underwater world. 

Life on dry land might seem a bit doll by 
comparison, but northern Sulawesi compen- 
sates with a generous sprinkling of active vol- 
canoes (MtSoputan last erupted in 1989), a few 



sulphurous lakes and a crowd of good-tune peo- 
ple who seem to spend every available oppor- 
tunity staging and playing guitars. The Miuar 
ham are renowned for their exuberance by 
other Indonesians — and also for their taste in 
food: in the sprawling market at Manado they 
do a brisk trade in rat, bat and dog meat. 

And business, generally, is good This is, by 
Indonesian standards, a rich area, supported 
ty coconut, nutmeg and dove crops. Currently » 
there’s some concern about the bottoming out 
of dove prices. “Butnowwe’ve gat a new tour- 
ist industry," my dive guide enthused Indeed, 
investors are moving fa: Novo tel, for one, has 
seen fit to sink money into the area with a large 
hotel under construction fa Manado. 

It’s difficult not to share the prevailfag opti- 
mism of the locals and to hope that touruanwfll 

have huge benefits. Visitors come here princi- 
pally to see the coral and its attendant midlife, 
which means that the reefs must be preserved. 
And to this end the fragile underwater world 
around Bunaken island has already become 
protected as a national marine reserve. 


Up to the NEC 
in deep water 

This weekend. Dive 96. Europe's biggest 
show for scuba diving, takes P |a ^ ? ^ 
NEC in Birmingham^ well n* 
out about opportunities to visit cora^^s 
from Indonesia to Israel, 
you can also team about underwater 
photography and conservatlw 
currently under progress, ^berewilta'so 
be an opportunity to scare 

the prospect of free dwng * tiivir^ 

without the use of scudaequipnwt; 

Beginners can try out the sport&y 
Wtttog up and plungif^jnto dishallows 
at the nearby Metropote Hotel where 
they’ll receive free advice from 


Those who can, teach abroad 

Speak English, and you can talk your way around the world. By Susan Griffith 


T he feet that you are reading this 
suggests you possess a skill 
that could easily find you work 
abroad' English as a mother tongue. 
Thousands of students have derided 
is better to give than' to receive 
(instruction). So instead of heading 
back to college this term, they are 
going abroad to teach English 
instead. Every morning the streets 
of Seville, Santiago and Seoul are 
thronged with people rushing to 
their English lessons. The demand 
for instruction or just conversation 
with people who speak English as 
their mother tongue is enormous. 

A great many young Britons are 
setting off about now to capitalise 
on this market The cautious and 
well organised ones do so under tbe 
wing of one of the specialist organ- 
isations that arrange for students fa 
their gap year to teach English fa. 
NepaL. China, Bulgaria, Mexico or 
one of a score of other countries. 
Applications for these placements 
normally have to be made a year fa 
advance, so now is a good time to 
think about the next academic year. 

If you want to start wandering 
next tffok rather than next year, 
arranghig a job in advance is still 
possible. A few agencies accept 
applications on a rolling basis. For 
example, an agency called leaching 
Abroajfcfan send people at very 
short notice to Russia, Ukraine, 
Lithuania, India and (from Febru- 
ary) Ghana, to teach English while 
living with a family. The standard 
arrangement is for the mediating 
organisation to charge a fee (say 
£600-T750) for arranging a job and 
accommodation and providing local 
back-up. Travel expenses are extra. 

Mostly (but not always) you need 
some sort of qualification for teach- 
ing English as a foreign language - 
TEFL in the jargon. Chains of lan- 
guage schools abroad sometimes 
interview teachers in Britain, and 
most of them expea some kind of 
TEFL profile. There are excep- 
tions: for example the Nova Group, 
a major Japanese chain of language 
schools, has a London office that 
recruits teachers with a university 
degree year-round. 

In less developed countries, 
schools come and go, and tend to 
choose their teachers from the bot- 
tomless pool of native English 
speakers on the spot, who also come 
and go. Knocking on doors is the 



Phnom Penh: a language school on practically every comer 


approved method. What many job- 
seekers find is that as private lan- 
guage schools around the world 
become more aware of recognised 
qualifications (principally the Cer- 
tificates offered by Cambridge/RSA 
and Trinity College London after an 
intensive one-month course), many 
are more suspicious of backpacker 
English teachers. 

However, those who can present 
an authoritative image often meet 
with success. An ability to make a 
class interesting and to remain 
patient in the face of slow progress 
are two key qualities that employers 
are looking for rather, than method- 
ological sophistication. 


The norm is for a new arrival in 
town to increase the number of 
teaching hours very gradually. Get- 
ting three hours of work a day (early 
morning and early evening) is usu- 
ally the easy part. As a freelancer, 
it is difficult to do more than subsist 
at first Freelance teachers must be 
prepared for frequent holidays and 
last-minute cancellations to cut into 
earnings. U may be worth consider- 
ing setting up as an independent 
tutor and offering private lessons at 
a rate that undercuts the institutes. 

It may be necessary to consider 
less familiar destinations. Here are 
my top six, with a few tips on how 
to get a job: 


Cambodia now has a booming 
commercial market supplying Eng- 
lish language training. Rent yourself 
a bike for the day and have a spin 
around Phnom Penh. There’s a 
school on practically every comer, 
many of which want to hire native 
English speakers. Casual teachere 
earn about £4 an hour fa a country 
where you can live comfortably on 
£6 a day. TEFL qualifications can 
double or treble this amount. 

Every issue of Venezuela's Eng- 
lish-language paper, the Caracas- 
Daily Journal, carries job ads for 
English teachers. Surprisingly, 
opportunities also exist on tbe 
popular resort island of Margarita. 


Korea absorbs huge numbers of 
foreign teachers at countless private 
language institutes (called hogwons) 
in the capital, Seoul, and Pusan, 
Korea’s second city. Having some 
letters after your name makes tbe 
job hunt easier. 

Bulgaria is one former Eastern 
bloc country which has not surren- 
dered to the free market, so there 
are virtually no commercial lan- 
guage schools. However, the Min- 
istry of Education is promoting an 
exchange programme through 
Teachers for Central & Eastern 
Europe, whereby graduates from 
tbe English-speaking world spend at 
least one term in an English- 
medium secondary school. . 

TVukey is a good choice of desti- 
nation for fledgling teachers. Not 
only are there a great many jobs, but 
these jobs are often part of a pack- 
age that includes free accommoda- 
tion and a free rearm flight as an 
incentive (sometimes much needed) 
to complete a nine-month contract. 
Employers generally want to see a 
^university degree and a TEFL cer- 
■eficate of some kind. 

In Thailand, dozens of private 
language schools can be found 
around Slam Square fa Bangkok, 
with a very high turnover of native- 
speaking English teachers. The basic 
hourly rate in Bangkok starts at ISO 
baht (just less then £4) which is 


iMpmewhat higher than in Chiang 
**Mar and less-visited Thai cities. 


Teaching Abroad, 46 Beech View, 
Angmering West Sussex BNI6 4DE 
(01903 249888); Services for Open 
Learning, North Devon Professional 
Centre, Vicarage Street, Barnstaple, 
Devon EX32 7HB (01271 327319) - 
recruits graduates to leach in schools 
in Belarus, Croatia, Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Romania and Slovakia; 
Teachers for Central & Eastern 
Europe, 21 V5 Rakovsfd Btvd, Dim- 
itrovgmd 6400, Bulgaria (00359 0391 
24787) - appoints native English 
speakers to leach in English language 
secondary schools in Bulgaria, Czech 
Republic, Hungary, Poland and Slo- 
vakia; Nova Group, Carrington 
House, 126/130 Regent Street, Lon- 
don WIR 5FE (0171-734 2727) 

Susan Griffith is the author of 
Teaching English Abroad. The third 
edition will be published by Vacation- 
Work next month, price £9.99. 


Pgj last resort 

No bars, 
no visitors 


W hen I arrived fa Nauru, 
fa the Pacific Ocean, 
the immigration officer 
automatically issued me with 
a transit visa. No one stays in 
Naura for long. Not 
surprising given that, at 21 
square kilometres, Nauru is 
metre -for-metre the most 
maligned country on earth. 

If you’ve heard of it, that’s 
probably because the entire 
economy is based ujxra 
mining prehistoric bird 
droppings and selling the 
“crop'" to Australia and New 
Zealand as fertiliser. 
N&urans have had to endure 
constant scatological 
references to their country in 
the press. An example: when 
the nation tried to show how 
cultured it is by bankrolling a 
West End musical based on 
the life of Leonardo da 
Vinci, one critic called it 
“slightly more entertaining 
than a pile of guano". 

The result: the Naurans 
are pathologically media shy. 
You won’t mid “Visit Nauru” 
booths at travel shows, and 
there are no package 
holidays to its pristine 
beaches. There is one hotel 
(mostly for development 
workers in transit to other 
countries) and one motel 
(mostly empty). In tourism 
terms, it's not only virgin 
territory, if s pre-pubesceiu. 

Thanks to a superb free 
education system, most 
Naurans speak both Nauran 
and English. Whether you 
can get them to talk to you is 
another matter. The Naurans 
themselves tend to be 
surprised at, and suspicious 
of, visitors. No one can quite 
believe that you are there on 
holiday. You must be out to 
make covert fun of them. 

Nauru is literally and 
figuratively insular. The 


country has no street 
addresses, since everyone 
knows where everyone else 
lives. It has but one road, 
which circumscribes the 
island. It has no bare. And 
news travels faster than the 
speed of sound. 

There is no public 
transport, but start walking 
down the road and any 
passing air will stop to pick 
you up. And people will let 
you tag along when they do 
the things that Naurans do 
for entertainment 

After a few days at the 
Nauru-Aiwo Motel, I was m 
invited to stay at tbe house of 
■ kMrs Amrum. the widow of 
wic country's first reverend, 
Tier son and his friends took 
me up into the interior and 
taught me the intricacies of 
hunting the local game bird 
with nothing but a butterfly 
net and a bird-call CD. 

The next night. Mrs 
^Xmram’s cheerful, charming 
uaughter-in-law Wo-Wo took 
me fishing. We stood on the 
beach and fished with pieces 
of wire tied io Coke cans. In 
one riotous hour, we caught 
enough fish for dinner for 
the whole family. 

Mrs Am ram would take 
me to church where we would 
sing hymns in Nauran. If I 
could erase all the knowledge 
(he world has about Nauru 
and put something else fa its 
place, it would be 'that the 
Naurans can sing even better 
than digitally remastered 
bird-call CDs. jr . 

So, if you want package v 
Polynesian holidays, go to 
Fiji. If you want to make 
friends with an entire 
country, go to Nauru. Tell 
'em Cleo, the tourist of ’96, 
sent you. 


Cleo Paskal 



THE INDEPENDENT 

Money Saving, 

Energy Efficient 
Light Bulbs 

Lasting approximately 10,000 hours and using just 
2096 the electricity of a conventional filament btib, 
these highly efficient, energy-saving ftght buBoa wfll 
cut your miring costs by around 8096 without any 
loss in com f ort and safety. 

An 1 1 -watt ‘onergy savV 1 for example, gives 
the equivalent light of a normal 60-watt bulb, 
a 15-watt equals 75 wans and a 20-watt b the 

same as 100 watts. 

They’re easy to use - simply replace your 
existing buft)S with the energy savers. You would 
normally expect to pay anything between £l&95 
and £37.89 for sintfarbu^txa cure are on 
for as little as £7.35 each, when you purchase four 
or more at a and that bidudes delivery. 

Whan ordering, please state whether you require 
bayonet (BY) or screw 0=5) fittings and the 
wattage. You can nw different wattagas in your 
order If you wish. 



HOWTO ORDER (For U K. resWQrtS crty) 

FHin me coipon quoting jwAcceaWVoa card nurotwr. 
or send wtth cheque or postal ontas. NO CASH, w 
THE MOEPENDENT ENERGY SAVER BULB OFFS) 
rnUEBELL HOUSE. LOMBARD ROAD, LONDON 3W1B8T2 

24HOUR HOTLINE 0181 540 0686 

Aooess end Vhacvdhouers can usa our fast onMrins 
Garvin quoting (NO690. Please sSow up to 28 days Iqf 
deter* Sutea to waftabtity a you ore noi luOy satisfied, 
return vftHn?d6y8 far a tul refund 

ir ~ i ■mu ji , r~ -- nr 



atojtobtA-BUS 





2-3 bulbs -£&£«* 




_ 

4 at more bids - Z7JSB each 





Total 


1 8ndo$e my dwquaflPO vafciB E mode payable to: 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING IN069Q 
Or debit my AecsssMn aeeowt wflti ttw sum at £ 

My cud number & gg 

Q 1 I I I I I I I IT 


Expiry Date: . 

MtMrs/Mc 

AAfceaa 


. Rascodu 

Signature: . Daytime TaL No: 

Send to: THE SNDEF’SPOQfr 04ER3Y SAVER BULB OFFER. 
TRUH3BJ- HOUSE, LOMBARD ROAD, LOMWNSWI937Z 


luaiMtaw 1 



something to declare 


trouble spots 

Reports from areas popular 
with British travellers 

France: the Interior Minis- 
ter, Jean- Louis Debre, has 
vowed to lock up more sep- 
aratists of the Corsican 
National Liberation Front 
(FLNC), which planted last 
Saturday's highly symbolic 
bomb in Bordeaux, causing 
damage but no casualties. 
Citing evidence that the 
militants were planning to 
step up violence fa main- 
land France, M Debre 
deployed armed riot police 
to guard public buildings in 
Paris, Lyon, Marseille and 
Bordeaux - Reuter 

Sri Lanka (above right): 
fighting between the secu- 
rity forc es and the Tamil 
Tigers (ITTE) continues fa 
the north and east of the 
country. Do not visit these 
areas. The south and centre 
of the island, including all 
the main tourist areas and 
the Cultural Triangle, 
remain largely unaffected. 
But there have been inci- 
dents in the Yala National 
Park - Foreign Office Travel 
Advice Unit, 0171-238 4503. 




L ■■ . ‘ - 



visitors’ book 

East Coast Explorer (Larry 
Lustig's budget bus service 
linking New York with 
Boston and Washington) 

Amish tour - very informa- 
tive. Great cruising music, 
too - Anon, Australia, 

Most enjoyed the moussaka 
puza at Mystic Pizza. Test it 
- Wolfgang, Bavaria. 

Nice change from the nor- 
mal boring bus ride - Doug. 


I have decided to become a 
member of the Amish so 
that I can wear braces every 
day - Mark, Australia. 

Larry was the first person in 
the US that I felt 1 could 
trust 100 per cent - Peter. 
Denmark. 

A great trip, allowing hack- 1 
packers without ears to see 
America in more detail 
Cheers. Larry - Sophie. 


Russia: drug-related: 
offences are on the 
increase, and about one 
third of registered crimes 
were committed by people 
under the influence of alco- 
hol according to the latest 
crime figures published in 
Moscow. The overall trend 
in reported crime is down, 
however, with 4.5 percent 
fewer incidents - Reuter 

US; the state of Virginia 
has outlawed the carrying 
of pocket knives with a 
blade of two inches or 


longer - Marine Guard, 
The Pentagon. 


Colombia: the Lost City [fa 
Colombia’s Sierra Nevada] 
is in a marijuana-growing ^ 

area that has experienced ® IIKCiy SlOrV 

some guerrilla activity. ***- J 

Check with both the Colom 
bias Embassy and Thrcol 
(00 5754 21 2256) that 
tours are still running 
before leaving the UK 
- Papagno, the free 

newsletter from Journey 
Latin America, 0181-747 
3108. 


Bookings: 001 718 694 966 7. 

bargain of the week 

JriUte held^i^S* wh « Preset *at the General Eleetki 
May \ Md y° u fo avoid it, you could 
weeks of STr n 3 ^P one -^*y fckfl. For the first thn 
J?T rch (0I5S2 39S ^3) is selling sa 

from Luton to Malaga or Gibraltar for £72, including taxT 


M° nd a yi v e ning. 14 OciotEr. Staninp 

to edhSw Victoria i* Playinq h. 

tne editorial team from 6pm to S.30pm. Tickets are 

must be reserved fa advance by calling 0171-730 1 
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ep water 


■Tel: 0171 293 2222 


overseas 


TkkeOff 


T&keOff 


fo 0171 293 2505 


Take Off 


TakeOff 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


foci tees) 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BAU 

SAIGON 

TOKYO 

DELHI . 


(taro 
tram • 

£347 £505 
£329 £557 
£354 £652 
£198 £385 
£275 £441 
£226 £399 
£338 £435 
£327 £556 
£275 £495 
£204 £329 


NSVttfiK 

BOSTON 


LDSANGBB 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER . 
TORONTO 
CARIBBEAN 
MEXttOCHY : 
MANIA . 


near eta 

£115 £175 
£129 £199 
£H9 £235 
£217- £269 
£158 -£255 
£266 . £289 
E13&-.&89 
£175 £265 
£252 £329 
£253 £439 


CAPETOWN 

HARARE 


CASK) 

AMSTERDAM 
GENEVA . 


Doewf Ebffi 

£2S3 lm £385 
£289 £484 
£319 £511 
£215 £329 
£197. £Z74 
£122 £294. 
£55 . £69 

£179 £119 
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EUBOSIARTOPAfOSrta ■ £59 
AROUND HEWffiD £552 


THE TRAVEL E X P E K T 5 


Virgin Atlantic's Top Agent 
tor the third consecutive year 
Call now for great deals to USA. South Africa & Asia 


plus discounted quality accornmotiation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 • AFRICA £37 • PAQFK £42. - ASIA £38. . '■■*&**• 

USA CAR IfflE FROM £13 PER DAY - CALL NOW Fffi Olffi WOULD OR MXOH AMHCA OTECTOIff ON 0171-938 3939. ' * 


.ciuaser. 



worldwide attention to detail 




For the real lowttown on worWwtde 
travel. Traiffiuders Is yoar one stop 

travel stop. 

Traflffadere offers more low cost 
flights to more ttesfiBaBtras than 

anyone. Exports In airfares since 

1970, we can trior-mate your very 

own package with op to 65% discount 
on hotels and car hire worldwide. . 


FOR YOUR FRFt COPY OF THE 
TRAlLrWDER f,' AG AZItlE 
CALL 0171-93ci 3939 ANYTIME 


ATOL 1458 WBt ABU E97D1 


194 Kensington High Street - LONDON W8 7RG 
Long Haul Rights: 0171-938 3938 
first & Business Class: 0171-938 3444 
215 Kensington High Street • LONDON WS 6BD 
Transatlantic & European- 0171-937 5400 
42-50 Earls Court Road • LONDON W8 6FT 
long Haul Flights 0171-938 3366 

22-24 The Priory Queensway • BIRMINGHAM B4 66S 
Worldwide Flights. 0121-236 1234 

48 Com Street - BRISTOL BSl 1HQ 
Worldwide Flights: 0117-929 9000 
254-284 SauchiehaN Street - GLASGOW G2 3 EH 
Worldwide Flights- 0141-353 2224 

SB Deansgate * MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
Worldwide Rights: 0151-839 6969 
First & Business Class: 0161-839 3434 


resort 


JETLINE 

liMojV.ei! Iar« t u j’.l ' 

SFAIM !:49 I'Sfi ,-169 . 

I PGRTUSM. 70 CSRiet£iN lE.'i 
| ISRAEL 95 ARf'JCA 149. 

I GREECE 99 CANtt-S 1’9 I 

I TliRMEV US JVDM 235 , 

[CYPISUS 145 FAR EAST 2£S 1 
| MID. EAST JS5 AUSTRALIA i-lO I 

IcjjbijfelijriljLjl 


rB&ftz nt^l 


VOYAGE DO&CT 

_«OL«B 


irs, 

itors 


ecla 


he 


Overseas Travel 



USA CANADA AUSIflAUA 
NEB ZEALAND SOUTH AUEBKA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
- MDtl&ST Afl B M 

THM FTWA Y 
TRAVEL n 
® 0171 -490 1490 fS 





Overseas Travel 


101865 - 4814441 
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TRAVEL DESIGNS' 


ink 

Cnalta tag a Sa* studa* rei rewudaa. qotoy teta, afwkfcd ttgle. D> tto. 

raf« 

£48 

Mte 

£192 

DeH 

£329 ! Nrirabi 

029 

07 

SanhandKO £220 

Bangkok 

£355 \ Maks 

f3M 

06 

Chicago 

£264 


£399 ! Bods Janeiro 

£05 

£119 

‘fetonto 

£216 

Sngapwe 

»M ! Briton 

£BD 

£129 

Vancouwr 

£288 

I 

I 

£140 ! Aodtond 

£638 


Sast (StHZSt/ 

The Complete Escorted Tour Experience With Our VIP Local Departure 
Service Offered Free From Over 1100 UK PoinfsHn AS Dates! 

Now booking through October 1996 to October 1997. 


•JhttAHyl 


ROUND THE WORLD; FROM 


i EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6262. 0161 S34 0666 (Manchester) 

9 . ACCOMMODATION • CAR HUE ■ MSUKANCE AND OYEKLAHD TOURS: 0171 381 SIM 
* U7EnsMn load NWL ft OUBnffl]itoo USW7.il Goodie St WLUndoD. 

a STA 1UVZ1 DGOI1U71C4I UQUtST UJCfc H71 Ml Mtt Sfc ■ A 


LOW COST FLIGHTS AnowfllghL LONDON, IMKKSltM. GIA5GOW. UZDS. OXFOID, CAMHUDGf. MQTDi, UKHTOM _ STA TRAS/EL 
0152752018. llutSM Bam-flfMTi I .... ... ■ 


TT and of Ihe maple, mountain am, im rate an<i yarfet sassafras, among pmfiy friwr mnnriprthl 
I trees and flowering plants; of abundant wildlife an ri nwwp -inhahitpH frwpsfrq N orth AmpriraV; 
XjEaaan Region is a glory largely undiscovered by die casual vlstoc BtmS nnrivafled20yeart 


experienre of organising tours to the regkn takes onrdtenis into the . 

b^uiHng byways iooifl-oHie-w^ villages and true gems of American ] 

rural Me. Naturally die “big name' attractions are indnded in our | 

tours, from Pfl^ara to Bostmi, but om- more idsnrefy pace and; ; yV 

routings provide an entirely different quality experience. And you can , .... 

be sure that when we visft New York city yon ml! stay at a bold in 

mkhown Manhaaan, where the attractions, such as RfihAremie, 

Rockefeller Centre, Central Park, Bines Square, Grand Central pSg ^65 < TJ 

StiflooandRa^(^Mn^E^arefl9bEecanywjtlmstrD|b]g 
distaiice. Xtediflference is the de^-ne^nwreerideiRflianiH 
the East, when we invite you to visit Americans ‘secret garden’. 

EASTERN EXTRAVAGANZA EASTERN PANORAMA 

15days^»i£995* ' ' 14 days from £10TO* 

♦ Say in three d Candais ' wTiwd the FreedoraRoad __ «D&»kxoU Quebec VStq*ard)efiaeLe 


w From 
X? £56 


♦Say in duee of Canada^ wTmd the Fnedom Road 
man fiednafing dties - to LedqgRn where Ihe ‘ 

-Mowml, Q M toJtoiL . .f:. &sz tianofi&e'Wto of '« 
. : *Hf0i40L.". .... • Inrie p eiirienn- wBy ft wt 

.AtoMaxmexpedenetdie ♦RxnnwtbrooRiiibe.. .« , , 


. *in Mann coedenee toe ♦Joumeytiiroogiitbe . 
'^■etoi^dffcBat beMlwdflr^tidnr 

;!4. f sMnN^^A;o4o^ w loirijinlssEa^Bp 1 

dtf lanriud utktybnr fall cdoore 

own bte» of the % Apple. ^RdninlhecafisaAdhin 
.♦Dsomerthectonoeor dHtof Newport; Rhode fcbnd 
' Bated, FhSidePda aod mdMsttlhe qw rtwe 

WasMifloo- 


rxj if*, 
j.'H r 


AeMqfioiwr boded. 


NEW ENGLAND HIGHUGHTS 

10 days from £875* , 

♦BnahtakfegioiHoep ♦EiplortiooofHwwari 
finmgb Green Momalo - Viim&ftM&lti . 
NatknalFbasiandihe kxsakm CHnoddge. 

gkHfcms anrauDdq^ of ^RmrefBooniddiiiine 
lSbcflKtuy Woodstock. tomatewnrom • 

♦TWa nig)* stay ia . . ■ dsommea. 

fcbdousNewYbikto ^factodedosSBaid 

enjoy afllbe-SgApipfe- Kfadsskxstodto 

hasuofiec ' raimnicmfia* 

♦BroioreNewJxnndhits reacaUonaf»%sic 

mikxakehiinBStoito SewortandSmbddgtfs 

udStadcbridgEwfihte l8nceBnryiwdd ag 

RedliOiv bn. vffliy ivmni|y|ilfw 


EASTERN PANORAMA 

• ' 14 days from £1075* 

.. ♦Dfecatet old Quebec ♦ Stay 2 the foe Le 

: Boston wbhadQrtonr fWiVr hr^ri bi the 

l: I - wvl grtrplp Fro* lim* niih hwW*J I miiwb I i • 

•>.1 tojdqrtr-. . T / NtoofflttBS.. . 

htanrir t WrArill md dy ; ' TbwasbilJS, riodOOSfa 

fimfcrahayride. '• # Explore die Qodewdx 

«t%«eitfam^iNes coostfoei^baebaoceio 

BdantbiMemoDfflains see wtndesK dose 
ana anise across Labe ^HneBOBaotadoded 
Wno^esB^se. lunch-ante. 

CHARM OF NEW ENGIAND 

• .. 10 days from £845* . 

' *5taBthoigithebnnfag ^TkfliiieaeaHitndadde 
c anraidiy ofStigiiridge, MoagsnediewoadraiB 
afiwngqnseoniidcxe OomBCdcnxheE 

tradUoadoDUnmeissllB « Disower die duns of dv 
w*n,kx)d prepared Ibe Eastern TLrwnd*ps,lbe 
aMwfaodshrep sdB at ddibea^rafVeanocs 
Aegeus. - and Ibe leafy lanes of 

♦SH^taBostonadsoon' Massadfosen. 

die Freedom tai. . ^BefaatatbecafcsaDdbaa 
♦ UADeedkidiriieR of Newport, Rhode fabnd, 

tuAfiogs h*e been one ofthewaM's mint 

presoned aod Stalin - bshtoaafaiejaditing . 

store the 18* oarnsy - ceones. 


ZUWfeH / yf £7% 

£M 


t&iUMnjES £277 
S^^NeiSCOi277 


MAPLE LEAF TRAIL PLUS NIAGARA FALLS - 11 days from £945* 

♦FolowdwmlofAegreKS ♦TWonJ^toainmioiasreafol sayinAe 

tonefintnfion of Mapfe Grows in.. Ixomoboei wiAatsdtoi&^aa laHeutanssAebeauAiliesKt 

NoittAmexica. Fds. ofSUneAdek. 

♦ExptowtoaoftoeEas^ltwnshjps ♦’One to enbredK churning ♦Joacney along ibesanmtag 

iodwtog NcnhEladeg Magog, Aonta, . envious of Qaebec Off vitb its old Omle^caisdtoe wtt an indoded 

hnhnn. ImwdBq and Ac tody n6saad»hwlngJiinAtodf whale watoUqganiseJnAe St 

hkeddevOagesirflabeMegaDttc. cnbhW areas mdleafyaqnares. Iwreace Wwc 

r— Our Service Makes a World of Difference! — — : — i 


RBAX FROM THE START WfTH OUR IMQUE 
affiWLXCALDEPAHnS«SEHVICE 
BW fta uuy cf our ;lnkwl urtomedOHJfcui 

driving to yar ihpaton abjan h our OMpreti raoditn 
whidaaBoausBtifly ^anittanjmGfBlbltpasBanBa® ' 
tadflnoftodcontoityocrilnaioulBbHCMssnMauRi 
otsepG.'ibu can sd beck, yar toggBQB Man csre a(,wd , 
E^loBf^yoiiMidayiiin^tBTltaitBBnQfaiport 
staff h* te Mn to you.- ’ 

OR CHOOSE OUR SHU1TLE GERUICE 
As at atemalto to our tool departnm aanto aa an 
phased to bs etta to offer oomsctig BgNa ban Jenw^ 
GuemBen Beffast Gtasgoa, Edrtug^AbenlmliWfTwa, 

Naacaato FVnnah.NaMW&ManchnlBC ... 


OUR AJRPORTSSMCE- OraTpcrt staff araafte 
- LonJootom*wteto aadtvto al chedHn mangamBte and 
Aect)outo-nantanpo(tanyoarelaaVfeiBualrhafl 
(VOMiiwcfc4ndeAt*4iiDdiun^MadandBak*m9 
TOPSCHBJULSAVOjES-VltoussoiifysdiaiUad 
agtaBwtoitoaworidklsadfagBkftWK. 

OUR HOTELS - Among ton best tor tacston & cartot 
OUR TOUR MANAGERS -Rtand^HanoaOve aid on 
c»rWw<«n(ayibr)«r« B pl9i » pjjj»ofmrat 
(XIRCQACHK-Ctfiricfl^aroiaK&nadcoacNng 
imgm 

OUR fnMSMRES - Qsoad ty us wlh Brteh MM h 
tninl mutotofluel conmen&iiB^ hdning in 8w prtoa M 
n4pradiacduiiB aid ayaseelng tout*. 


B3#S 

JOHANI^nupG' t412 
MONTEGOBAy £436 
HONG KONC^ £477 


IATA, AST A No. 4B22S. ATOL No. 3873. Faros lubjacl » 
avsaafcWfy aiipofl taxes, ouprlxnonss' whom apprep rinte and ara 
not a* lor hmata dapwmn. Form lor dapariara tram London 
■bporta arid may ba mOfoa n rMUcUorw on deponura data and 
tanfjfti al way. Timaad awaflabBty, faro aniiiaa to ad bookkigs bafara 
15.10^6 and li sutijocl to dopamn data and langth c* stay 
ra w rt c dcwL 1% charpa appfas lo J crndm i argo cart tmniyra lor 
bod*Bs under EWL 


Overseas Travel 


RED SEA 



® j.T-gaatt a aa. mr 78Mm 

Raimusinvsw JSiesaid Worroailon on 8« totoiii lour*; (pteas» Boh) S79S/2131 

j EademEttangarsHQEtBtomPanorBrTiaQ New. England H^MghlsQ Maple led 1 Hal Q { 
fTSI I OhmtfNewBVbnlQAMMMMQSniNjJMsiaWifltaU-'lMBQMWQ- J 


•rmr.T? 

Tf .T* T - 

-TO'.T SHARM 

rv £329 

ill': EILAT 

no £322 

Ol~T NUWEIDA 

l - Li £448 

o:t EILAT 

r.F, £289 

■2i orr SHARM 

iL-. £199 

117 OfT EILAT 

i- £299 

» OCT EILAT 

rTiJTCT 

iv £249 


Greece 


p Cor die Dfcceralag Uwwte 


# 

ABTAl 


! TB»I Ua«l Lto- «Tours House. 2fr30^HolmBl}iO(pe tot 
■riiliia jflMBfD Mca I — 

RAMBLERS 1997 - BEAL HOLIDAYS" 

The brochure you have been waiting far is here! 


(Name 









• - 


018! 744 0474 


(IpnariAR 


■mt iwwac ink. entry jpamnu 
3Ml WWy-iai h«et». all m nnifnUi 


|0181.J2S^323l 




LA QOMS1A Pi+vata apartmonL "fet ftnw. C ortW. Ixft a^NfcsaaM. 
(012759 S77G8B M»«a. O^hahmK tmkylbM 


Corsica 


1*0 vs j.rhw mod mouuiwaftanag sdecUon w bomay«TinagH»o«= . 

spamimg the workL \ftlkia* ec^ ™ ^ 

Pyrenees Spain. Slaveoia, &anee> lofr- C 3 *^ Poland, Bocfuj*l «x&*4e 

Europe too. Hcksin Nepal and the Alps- Tbu^woonttia hdl 

" ■ ■ * 1 - ** - V*- — \AliiilV> Win rH7 FflU. 


a Afriffl, N & S America. Ne* Zealand and Auauaha-.A W aaa iw. “ 
• Msmafleacortodpardefy rolIr^8td»»■ ce “ 1 F :ll,0 ^ , ^ 

wbahjsiblbnte.^^^^-^ 
by SO years of cspewaK*- Pl«»e l ? | P ,e ? * hrochnrfc 

: ; Ramblers Holidays 

" Bax 43. Wslwyo GH 1 ® 0 * 

Tdt017p7 33H33 Fits 01 707 333276. „ 



OeArwntefaw ladu 
UMAnfaUlLixIM. 
SpwM w A fm rfrtr . . 

•B 0000 143210 

eupQdnes 


SlliPty CORSICA. The most boou- 
«id Mend to ttto MedHernnaaa. 
Ub oflor vBob wfeh pods, saadda 
oanadea. nyM hotets, mountain 
autmgas. an Wand Wandering 
-progntmmo wid flomi wAtag 4 
ptdnftio hoftdays. 0181 9658823. 
AHTA V1337 ATOL 1922 AITO. 


Ge rman y 


Germany - DWy tow teaX Oghttano 
hotel accommodation. AI mator 
cmftoMd* PlaaMeenace D181 
439 3B00. ASIA ATDL 2977 IATA, ■ 
GERMANY - DnBy low cost IBgllta 
and'hooi accommodaflon. AS 
malor. mdt carta. Ptanw oon- 
»CE 01 BI 4292900. A0TA ATOL 

2877 IATA. 


prime vdltt «iW poob. iMdi ml 
11 111 Hr nnnin in Lirmirnl nairirlh 


mnoannooTNow 

0181 995 9323 

uanm a»i« an 


THE INDEPENOEKT racorranaod# 

Pure CrtM tfe ho uw In Ndo- 
away vflfagaa - breathtaking 
. seenary A empty beaehsK. Ocu- 
. bar MMB. (D1 BI) 7BOOS7BL ATOL 
Z7S7. 

CRHCORLEi FtLOXEMtA Escape 
podoHJCS. Houses, hBs, Sydrtvree 
AMCOrtad l orn tad Patapo ni wo 
Thdn loure. kldntand A Ununa' 
Wanda. 01422 375089 ATOL 
AITO. 




Amsterdam £35 
Nice £49 

Bare* -Iona £49 
Glasgow £29 
Edinf urgh £29 
Aberdeen £29 

easyJet 

means Business 

Call 099® 29 29 29 anytime 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST artd 
SkMddei. Central parafcna, hotels 
s apm. Caaotwre (0170Q B23888. 


ANNUAL 
TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 
FROM £46. 

Wttti insurance starting 
from just £46, contact 
the name you can trust 
for the best deals on 
Annual Mufti Trip cover. 
Other policies avail- 
able - Call for details. 
For travellers under 65 
years only 


General Accident 
_ Direct 


__ Mon-Fri9am-8|>nv 
E3SMjndSun9Bm-5pnvVJU 


IDYLLIC ITAH vObb, taminoiiM. 
cacvos, tatota, too oompMt 
■N o cd an. B dUg n tart TWcana 
0181 707B78S.ABTA D021B 

limrtlA Stona tannhoiiM, oloapo 
4, baaittM quM woodsd MBs 
Gad bio mar term community. 
Pw n ck m par »«*. UN: oibi 
871 88S5 

UHBK1IA; Ramwito hRop tacMton 
naar Paiugta. Wfandoriul views & 
walks. H Motto tanabouta. tog 
Oreo, eflL balan ham cooking K 
raqd. AvobobSe tor Autumn 
breaks. SlMpiiS!/B.1bl/iairPonny 
FtedOnt 0038759417383 

SIMPty TUSCANY « UUflfiBA. Tre- 
dUofiad coontry irifc sportmonts 
«Ui pool and fladfafa, Bydrivo 
hoildiys teaming eftnrotinB . tatt- 
nwa hotate. PIuo specW Snferesf 
HWctayo and ahort breofcs to Fto- 
I Sanaa. Ptm« oafl 0181 9BE 9323. 
ABTA V1337 ATOL 1822 AHD. 


If yon wish to aivmiae 
in tins section please 
telephone the Travel 
'IWtd on 0171 293 2222 


tegencu 

. ... ^ ^FLIGH TSkjJ 

GREECE i:C59 CftIRO ' !rt169 
ALICANTE £59 ORLROTu £199 
rAHQ £59 USA £179 
MALTA £59 SYCSE'T £9£5 
TEL AVIV £163 LA'ilARQTS £65 
GOA £199 TEScfilrE £SS I 
ET. icmis FDRt^U'3-*CR5 I 

01273 273 273 

AND -.L'VMbS i.' h .'rs' .’.YiLilLt 


| Travel Services | 

I AIRPORT PARKING: GATW1CK 
C8J0 ctaNyiHeothnwr £&50 daily 
! & Manchestsr 0.80 cMy + many 

more BbportaAiso taw coot cor 

i tea. Park S Go Santana Did 877 
7444 

I City Breaks 


Paris & 
Brussels in 
a flash by 
EUROSTAR 

<9,.§i 

Vlf/l 

Oty breaks ^ 
tbroogh ihe 
Channel Tunnel | 
now fcamred in 
ovexcitiog 1996 , 
brochure available ! 
by return. 

Write or phooc 

TIME OFF 

Chester Close 
London 
SW1X7BQ 
0171-317 7015 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Newspaper Pubfchmg pie 
ngreta that though ovary 
rsasDnaUe precaution e taken, 

noraspcnsfeatycanbfi 
accepted lor Bghts andbr 
accommo da tion offered 
thraugh these coknwe, or any 
toss aismB therefrom. Readers 
as advised nttdwsP 


entering Mo any wwi 
a n antfe mante. 


AMERICAN & LATIN TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA 
ORLANDO 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


From From 

£259 BUENOS AIRES £550 

£259 CARACAS £350 

£199 MEXICO CITY £400 

£199 RIO £465 

£199 SAO PAULO £490 


LOWEST PRICES QUOTED TAXEStO BE ADDED 

Tel: 0181 673 8888 | 

Fax: 0181 675 3777 11 


Quest Worldwide 


Mi 'hl*; Worldwide Hmi'i 


Around the World 


SYDNEY 

PERTH 


1495 DELHI rue 

589 HONG KONG 429 


i AUCKLAND 599 BANGKOK J53 

NAIROBI 529 SINGAPORE 44! 

HARASS 419 LANGELES 2M 

I JO-BURG 399 NEWYORK 201 

| DUBAI 179 TORONTO 245 

i Fcncrril 1 BUSINESS CLASS 

! lorfcLlAL! 





V. % ’i'Clii-DUlDSl USA i CANADA 

01SJ-54" 3322 0181-546 6000 


WBEii 

Irjtfiiur.c 

I GUEST WORLDWIDE TRAVEL I^ICESfcWTXOWU 


Alt RICHMOND RD, KINGSTON, SURREY KT25HL OPEN 7 DAYS 



mm £210 B/WGKE3K£4n L ANGELS £2BS TORONTO £246 
HONG K0N6£465 DELHI £3« 3N(TO£462 MS £429 

I J1!, ^Far trlaadly, atUclaiit tarvlct call MlaB l 

®*017l 482 0414 ££ 


Now Bootdng sntnwr 97 
Prices From— 

Alcaide FrJ58 Greec/^ 

kMagi (36 Gar 

Faro £56 TMAvhr 

Palma ess mmo 


M41 Agate lar 
ntHboMare. 


Afcaido 

Maga 

Faro 

Patna 

Mahtysibiza 

-Rmerte 

Lanzarata 

Fimchai 

Oakanm 

Mata 


CO Canada E22 

C79 

£78 U Eanipaai S 

B IWUfteKIB* 



You'd have to look hard 
to find a smaller fare. 

AMSTERDAM from £79 return 

BELFAST from £59 return 

BERGEN from £145 return 

BRUSSELS from £85 return 

DUBLIN from £72 return 

FRANKFURT from £119 return 

GLASGOW from £58 return 

LEEDS BRADFORD from £77 return 

NICE from ; £149 return 

PALMA from £169 return 

PARIS from £79 return 

PRAGUE from £149 return 

TEESSIDE from £88 return 

ZURICH from £99 return 

Return fares from London He a throw. 

Contact your local travel agem or can for detafe on 


0345 


554554 ok 
I FLY BM 


British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 

Sfetdl (MS MMbfc M grinMI #mj mi 

Su^m w MbMty Trend ho wtude i Sttwor tfM ibj. 

" — ■] “ITT c r— — — nvr-n-rnT‘«wn 

irafc Bndfnd. TmjBt. Edwtagk Gtegni urf Wtea 
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Loma and Zoe Downing indulge in Cadbury World 


Are we nearly there? 

A weekly round-up of outings far children 

Sweets 


hp raying goes that when there’s rain in the 
apnroach to Carth.™ Si 9? y 0 . ur 


T app^chto S WorfTt °? 

heading for this chocolate emDorii^fnfR^ y °' n, rc 
outside Binningiuun, dJSg^lg™^ 
cide with a couple of black clouds. 1000111 
Resist the temptation of hitting the Cadburv 

Te“ worked “P “ *HWta «5s£ to 

The giveaway goodies are generous - and 
there s no point in taking yonr towfth or 
your hang-ups about acne. You areTWted to 

havetoomuchofagoodthinghere. 

The chocolate experience is not ail edible It's 
educational, too. The Cadbmy Trail unwraS the 

stop, behind thehistory of chSola, e rTthfst?rt 

of Cadbuiy s. Meanwhile, the factoiy packaging 
y™ alaste of what is involved inthf 
° n of Cadbiii/sehocolate and the demon- 

ssMytetffi “ watch ha " dmade 

crente eggs which Cadbury pToducJevcryhou" 
but the days when yon could take all your relatives, 

£ l and aU \ ar ® und factory floor ended 
m 1970 when new health-and-safely legislation was 
introduced. You just have to make dowith imag- 
ining the eggs flying out of the machine at 50mph. 

The visitors 

Lorna Downing, an office manager from Berk- 
shire. took her 10-year-old daughter, Zoe, and 
young friend Tom to Cadbuiy World. 

Zoe: Fm not a great chocolate fan so I didn’t have 
any trouble stopping myself from eating it all the 
tune. My fnend Tom, who came with ris, ate loads 
of it. though. By the time we were three quarters 
of the way around he looked quite green around 
the gills. It was nice, though, to be given such a 
board of free chocolate. It means I can either eat 
it gradually or share it with my friends. 

I don’t think this is the sort of place to come to if 
you re worried about your figure. But there’s lots to 
sire, and loads of information about chocolate. You 
get to try some of the original chocolate drink which 
they made in the rainforests: It had chilli in it and 
was pretty disgusting. Nothing like the chocolate we 
eat today. 



Zoe Downing finds chocolate heaven 


I enjoyed watching the handmade chocolate 
tang decorated. It looked really good fun. The 
Cadbury Fantasy Factory was good, too, especially 
tor small children, and there’s an amazing hall of 
mirrors where you are completely surrounded by 
changing images of chocolate. 

I think it’s a good place to take schoolchildren 
as it s so well laid out and interesting, and the his- 
tory of chocolate is very well explained. 

Loma: I’ve always been a bit of a chocaholic - but The deal 
Id never realised how fascinating a history it had. 

The Cadbury Thai takes you right from the begin- 
nings of chocolate in the Central American rain- 
forests, where the Maya Indians first harvested the 
cocoa beans, through to the mass production of 
chocolate bars and the cre^^n of commercials 


such as the Cadbuiy Milk Tray advert. 

It gives a really good succinct history ofthe Cad- 
bury brothers, who were a Quaker family with a 
philanthropic approach to the commercial workL 
‘ It goes without saying that the actual chocolate 
experience of Cadbuiy World was gr*a f The 
temptation of freshly tapped chocolate that is only 
20 minutes old was too much. I ate it straight away. 


Location: Cadbury World is at Bounrville Birming- 
ham. junction 2 off the M42, junctions 2 and 4 off 
the M5.and junction 6 off the M6 (0121-45 1 41591 
Price: adults. £5; children. £3.45; under 5s, free, 
senior citizens, £4.35 (Mon-Fri only); family tickjj^ 


£14J0 (two adults and two children) or £17 JO (two 
adults and three children). 

Opering times: 10am-5 30pm. Open daily through- 
out October, and at weekends and selected week- 
days throughout November and December. 
Facilities: free parking picnic and play area: dis- 
except in packaging plant; push-chair 
access esftptHrprodutikin areas. Toilets positioned 
m reception are&and halfway around the Cadbury 
Trait Restaurant, “Quite pricey and limited selec- 
tion," said Lcfrna. “Wfe paid £6.60 for fish and rhip* 
a meat pie and o^ichfld's drink." 

Shop: Plenty ^souvenirs plus a bargain corner. 
Note Thepadbagnagj^ant cannot be guaranteed to 
bewoikmgatdl tmyM 

. Nicola Swanborough 


P arents hoping to keep children away 
from chocolate are setting themselves 
an almost impossible task. They might :ls 
well enjoy their defeat by exploring the 
enemy strongholds and taking a tour 
round some of the sights where the 
goodies axe manufactured. 

- Rowlands Confectionary, 17 Old High 
Street, Folkestone. Kent (01303-254-723). 
Situated on the same old cobbled street - 
between the harbour and town centre - 
since the 1920s, the premises consist of a . 
shop and also an area where you can 
wateh work in process. Entrance free. 

Shop open 9am-5pm daily - but no sweet- 
making on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Pontefract Museum, Salter Row, 
Pontefract, W Yorks (01977-722740). 
That’s Pontefract with a capital “P", as in 
the town of thar name; but the museum - 
includes a section on pontefract with a 
small “p”, as in the sweet. The liquorice .. 
plant from which pontefract is made 
seems to have been brought back from 
Ibe Middle East during the Crusadcs. lt . 
has been grown, and used for sweets, in 
the town for centuries. John Betjeman 
wrote a poem beginning, “In the licorice 
fields of Pontefract, My love and I did 
meet". Entrance to museum free. Open 
daily 1030am-5pm, Sundays 2.50-5pni. - 
Chocolate House, 1 Glenfleld Park, 
Philips Road. Blackburn. Lancs (01254- 
581019). There arc demonstrations here - 
by appointment - of the noble art of 
making chocolate products by hand. 
Chocolates, truffles, dinosaurs, bears, 
Santas, caramels and three types of fudge: 
it sounds like a modernised version of the 
fairy-tale Gingerbread House. All are 
created in a kitchen free from machinery, 
apart from a couple of mixers. The w hole 
visit lasts two hours, during which there is 
a raffle of the objets chocolate which you 
have seen being conjured up. Entrance to 
demonstrations: £3 (£3 SO in November), 
under-sixes free. No unaccompanied 
under- 14s. The shop is open 9am -5pm. 
Monday to Friday (and some Saturdays). 

Dobsons Sweets. Nurthgate, Elland, W 
Yorks (01422-372165). Groups of over 20 
are shown the oid-fashioned humbugs, 
pear-drops and toffees being created - 
and can taste them while still warm. The 
firm, founded by the present owner's 
great-grandfather, turns out five tons of 
confectionary a week. Visitors by 
appointment only; a family might be aWe 
to tag along with a larger group. % 

Entrance £2. 

'At Jonathan Sale 


Tel: 


(M 293 2222 

M 
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India 


HirnaDraU 

LxnS crFtfi& 
$r>ow5+ 

From December to February each yeat> 
a deep covering of snow turns Himachal 
Pradesh into a winter playground: Shim la 
has its own natural ice-rink, not far 
away are the ski slopes of Kufri; and foT 
the truly adventurous there is the thrill of 
heli-skimg on untrammelled powder snow. 



kerala 

a special destination in 

india 

cat! the real specialists now 
for our superb brochure 
2 weeks from £650 < 
Cape Travel Co. Ltd, 
0181-943 4067 


Breathing Space. 

(Don't take it for granted) 


Join us. 

Ts* •wnlU ouhtoo- 
YooAootttwquafWy colour 


one of our 400 



We doa’t.BiipnbqiauAiiwi^ 

ipm* open. Foaptfbi and coanfiac, {fax* 

lErihi md mxxflmd. ftr wittea, 

Kroner 60 job, TffiKuoiErf lobbying 
md rigfancehsre been ffitiMkgmHMHinB 
rigto of sen nuameofoarmottbeauriai 
couarjtide. 

T*e i raflb Tifce a breaher; oouader die 
fianis. hvat si Samkos. 


DafcofbWN 



Working for walkers 
1-5 Wandsworth Road, London SW8 ZXX. 


Tide bos far manbMtaplyparaqBmcl 

□ Onfinory£17 Q Radral~£8.50 

□ Fonly/pnt£21 □ JsMmWCIOSO 
fcr hm aduk ri mm eridnm] 

XWw 1 Vaid^MM^dUbU/inM^d 
l«ndoM£. 

ai^lMianrc' 
you. Trie tf*» F 


R*8d.Qi»atyNa306O69 


A superb selection of qwfity 
dwroctar cottogu m the 
Pembrdcahinj Cood National 

fafc All properties {umfehed 

to #» highest standards. 

Bion* now fat fac colour tsodwm 

01239-881 397 eowi 


[ SCDLESCOHBe. Srtckwri Hotel nr 
Banto. 7bdor Manor Summer 
bioafcs. Any 2 nights £96 pp 
DBiB. 3rd m accam frao. pay only 
C?5<6nnor &hnwkbsi. HL&'pooL 
Tri (01434) B >0253. AA/RAC 3 

X(K RAC rest amRl 91 -90. 


PEMfflOKESHKE 
coast t oouwTrri 

twsai 


Yorksliiiv & The Dales 


Devon & CornwaD 


Why not combine skiing with a visit 
to Chandigarh, che city created by 
Le Corbusier in the 1950 ^ as a dramatic 
vision of lndia y s future. Or spectacular 
Dharamshala [adopted home of the 
Dalai Lama) and unspoilt Dalhousie/ 
all nestling peacefully in the foothills of 

the magnificent Himalayas. 

An Indian winter: the next best thing 
to an Indian summer. 


BEAUnFUL WATERWAYt Surrey/ 
Harta. Lux boat*. (01256) 703691. 



for a free brochure call O 12.33 *11999 
or post this coupon to, India Tourist office, 
7 Cork Street, London lLN. 

Name 

Address 


ir>6 ta, 

cban^e§ ijou 
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, HBOCHUM NOW OUT. 

• NEW best ever brochure • 
a hot off the press. Don’t • 

• delay - pborco now! « 

• Soolbcni Irefand a 


\ English Country 
Cottages 

Aft Liwjv ai .1 rn 

choice i B eogJand'j 
lovdmt areas. 

, +M page 

f coloor bradiiue. 
" Ring 

; (0IA55J 852222 

tgUOTE riMaiUnj 


BWH Lumiy flat In quM central 
Wj-JjlioB, stoops 2 +, no smciwra, 
ehUren or pets. Tafc 0l2ig 29033 


CJ ?™°L 2 OOW COT. 

tages In quiet village near 

asaagaas 

orl^uwk-NouifOo^mrt Xmoa) 
ran 21S0.76J Day fllM® &58S42, 
Eva 01306 663428. 


Channel Islanria 


C l i AN NIX 1 si A\i)S 

GUERNSEY 


MFe109I 

DEPARTS EVERY DAy| 
L (ftow -21 dwm a H 
2JMWr-2tB<yW) 
f WcehelwlBa Mghts #om ^ 
Griwcfc ♦ Bffl in M>ert> Haws 
j Al nx ura wflti cotexrTV.M 




TIMESCAPE 


-SMIL HER 

WithaSpedafWeebnder 
Break at aor hnajr Country 

House Hord nesting In II acres 

of gardens and vroodtand amid 
| North Dewm's ralfce counnysk 
£109.90 PP.D^hduswe, 
Friday to Sunday Lnocft ft a 
Mdsedtera £49.95 Per Day 
Q rietas or more). Beaullfii 
en state bedrooms. Fabulous 
food [including vegetarian). 
Log Fires, tttoan ana atetim. 
Pas wekome. No Children 
RAC>hhkAA7« 

1 MSEDHHEITEBSTMKWrWHD 

. WB 5K5r c 3E r * 

PEPHAVENCWJPnW HOUSE 

PKttaLfrQw^WDewBEroBt 


Ireland 


BeantiAil Kerry 

urewHMiw srarsnmori 



A1S0 AVAlUtBU 

1^^0645 123517A 


j FOWEV/POUIUAN. Channlng 
•atoraUs cottages with OH a 

CTVi uupwb rinre, dtogHesavafl. 
atM. Pots wfcom*. TW. 01726 
870408 

I ARNE SELECTION of ootbqiH on 
both coasts of Commit and on 
Scfly. Brochure Conlati Trsufl- 
ttonal Cottsgas. (D 120 q 872 S3& 
7 day personal ssnrtca San ■ 9pm: 

CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES- 

Hot os tfts press new 1997MH 


SHAMROCK COTTAGES, SO High 
St WoBngton, SemereeL 01SZ3 
BBiOfio. Col Bra of 280 selaet 
houoev Ofac Fares, A1TO. 
WELCMIE IRISH COTTAGES. 
Cortt, Kerry, Qsre. Galway. Airua'- 
Iffl price 2 pereoa accom 
obsr. Broch 01756 702214 
CONNEMARA Ctt GAUVAY Cn. 
HeuwItoW- Gardens Restaurant , 
W: < 003S3 > 

9531001. FU 31077. 

AN IRISH COUNTRY HOUQAYftim 

ms wfetaa chafe*. Indhrktori aa - , 
BKJtaMte * tomhAjsM, hare» 
Gipsy caravan* * Fflmr 
Shannon Cndslng. Tn giso» 

ssooaapoiw) 


nowHOTTM 702201 

| CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Enchsmang Ttonar V*B«y. Area ol 
OunnamUng Natural Beauty. 
Country lovers reVNL Autumn 
Wot 3 ms 0B4B £89. 01622 
832448. 

WBEKEIO RETRBCT SALCOMBE. 
Cosy Coecti HbuhU/RACH. 
W.a Stove. Sips 4. Partlse- Court 
bom* and lodge. Spa 8-20. 
01530242409, 

DEVON K SOMERSET SpocUkta. 
Choao* tram over 500 cottages. 
012B244579S(UiHiag 

BOSCASnJEflnKAAC. CIRhUM- 
I fe COB . C H, fegle tM 0 ltaffi.hsflMd 
s/pool, prints grins. 01640' 
213S0B 

BABBA COMBE (dyflfo cantreOy 
heated luxury actMosnodaUon tor 
a fise views. £55 tor 3 rttams. E85 
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Here, there, everywhere: a decade of travellers' tales. Compiled by Omega Douglas 



depth of devotion to 


the Caribbean’s most dramatic island 


T he idea of Australia package 

holiday destination may seem pos- 
itively eccentric. London to Syd-. 
ncy is a flight of around 24 hours: if you 
take off from London at 6pm on Thurs- 
day evening, you arrive at Sydney (11 
hours ahead of GMT) at around 6am 
- on Saturday morning. Friday is no ‘ 
more than a passing blu»iff daylight 
glimpsed somewhere oyerthe Middle 

Twenty-four bourn in an aeroplane is 
a very, very long time - particularly if 
you're flying steerage in economy class. 
The journey becomes a series of 
. - unwatchable films followed by a succes- 
sion of inedible meals. 

Hrank Barrett, December 1986 

At tbequaysid&resmuraiitm.Osmndl^t 
week, the proprietor dried her hands on 
her apron and frowned: ‘After Zee- 
brugge, the British don’t want to come 
to Belgium - it is very sad”. The capsiz- 
. ing of the Herald of fire Enterprise was 
/ftnot Belgium’s fault, but its tourist indus- 
• try is suffering. 

Others blame the continuing reper- 
cussions of the Heysel stadium riot two 
years ago for the downturn in British vis- 
itors. An old man in a bar repeated 
rumours of English cars left in the 
streets of Brussels being attacked. 
“That’s absurd,” said another customer. 
“In Belgium 'we love, the Bridsh.^ - v 
Jeremy Round, October 1987 - . 


life in Manhattan is like mainlining on 
pure energy, and the British are getting 
.hooked as cheap flights shuttle. ever 
more furiously across the Atlantic and 
the exchange rate puts the cost of living 
within the budget of those without 
expense accounts. The rily is nowtbe top 
long-haul destination from the UK. But 
beware: you may find yourself blasted 
out of.the torpor of a sluggish winter yet 
in need of a rest when you return. 

13Ufy Janes, March 1988 

Stepping out of the aircraft I was struck 
by the crisp mountain air and the bril- 
liant blue sky. On the tarmac stood a line 
of troop-carrying helicopters, their five 
. rotor blades giving them the appearance 
of gjant khaki grasshoppers. The Mon- 
golian soldiers on sentry duty wore 
inscrutable looks on their faces and gold 
“soyombos” on their epaulettes. The 
feeling was that 1 had landed in a coun- 
try that only Tintin and his faithful 
hound Snowy could virft, a sort of peo- 
ple’s republic of Shangri La. In reality I 
had arrived in Mongolia. ••• • 

Nick Middleton, May 1989 

Ballycastle is a handsome town, over- 
looked by . the .solitary mountain of 
Knocklayd ~ large, gently carved and . 
symmetrical. A solid mid-2 8th -century 
church and an inviting inn, where I am 
to stay, dominate its centre.! watch a 
group of bqys playing hurling with 


sticks on the rdSBway while I eat a 
chunky chocolate ice cream bar and 
slake my thirst with three cans of 
Coke. The pleasure of walking is its 
simplicity: you just eat, drink, sleep and 
walk. • 

John Birt, November 1990 

The ruins of Brjhit were among the 
most spectacul aiTfh our route. A luxury 
office building where I had worked in 
1987 was now a gutted ruin. Peaceful 
Christian quarters, untouched by fight- 
ing a few years ago, were now wind-worn 
with bullets and shellfire. On the Dam- 
ascus highway, one hopeful had named 
his stall - amid the mins of one moun- 
tain village - the Peace Cafd-.But 
Lebanese soldiers on main intersections 
marshalled traffic with loaded rocket- 
propelled grenade launchers on their 
shoulders. 

Hugh Pope, November 1991 

At night, Blackpool comes up suddenly 
at the end of the motorway like Las 
Vegas on the desert. It shimmers on 
the Lancashire coast the way West 
Berlin used to if you looked at it from 
foe other side of the Wall, a tantalis- 
ing come-on, a. glittering commercial 
for ... excess. There’s something potent 
in the promiscuous use of electricity, 
.especially in these tight-assed days of 
conservation. 

Reggie Nadelson, October 1992 


Whitby is a place for weirdos. Always has 
been, always will be. Fishing weirdos, folk 
singing weirdos, weirdo weirdos - you 
name them. Bram Stoker holed up in a 
B&B here a century ago and penned his 
best known tale, in which two visiting 
lovelies, Lucy and Mina, reel around 
town feeling oddly queasy and having 
funny turns on the cliff tops. The normal 
Whitby explanation for this sort of behav- 
iour- a surfeit of Tetley* s and a crab sand- 
wich that was a touch green at the edges 
- didn’t stick, and so, thanks to Dracula, 
the place went up several rungs in the 
weirdo destination stakes, permanently,, 
almost internationally. 

This is a town where you can buy some 
of the best kippers in the world, smoked 
in front of your eyes ; where salmon 
sneak their silvery way up the Esk to 
spawn in the wfld hills of the North York- 
shire Moors; where the raw fresh air of 
the ragged, savage coastline can whip 
you up into a delirious chill stupor at the 
drop of a hat, even in midsummer. 

David Hewson, September 1993 

Sometimes’ the Cuban spirit seems to be 
a human manifestation of the word “pas- 
sion”, with desire only marginally muted 
by malnutrition. You witness the passion 
with which salsa, an undiluted celebra- 
tion of African roots, is performed even 
for unappreciative tourists; the emotion 
with which schoolchildren express their 
willingness to "die in a bail of bullets like 
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QwC, if forced to choose between social- 
ism^? death; and the depth of devotion 
to the Caribbean’s most dramatic island. 

The Cordillera Guaniguamco, a 
mountain spine that arcs along to the 
western tip of Cuba, is even harder to 
drive around than it is to pronounce. 
EaJ^ successive twist and rum of the 
track through the hills reveals a more 
striking image of tobacco fields, sump- 
tuously green against the red earth and 
framed by towering limestone outcrops 
that make the horizon look like a row of 
particularly unsound teeth. 

Simon Caldex; October 1994 

Sandwiched between two austerely 
Islamic regions, the five Batafc tribes of 
north-west Sumatra are for the most part 
Christian, and very jolly with it, Chris- 
tianity being a topping to ancient, animist 
beliefs. Unlike many other parts of 
Indonesia, you will find pork on the menu 
here, with the live ingredients engagingly 
rootling around villages. And the Baraks 
have no hang-ups about the undeanOness 
of dogs; there are plenty of fluffy puppies 
gambolling around- Which they also eat 
Horses, too; in fact, anything going. They 
also used to eat each other, but stopped 
at the behest of missionaries in about the 
middle of the last century. 

Harriet O'Brien. June 1995 
This was the story for which Harriet 
O'Brien tvas awarded the Trmvlex prize 
as Travel Writer of the Year. 




T oday you have the chance to win 
what is probably the least appealing 
prize ever offered by a newspaper 
travel section. To celebrate 10 years of 
Independent travel, you can compete for a 
place on a writing assignment to East 
Berlin with me. It is offered on usual 
Independent terms for this-sort of trip: 
strictly economy. .Ami that, I believe, is 
the wav it should be. 

The first Saturday travel section of the 
Independent covered less than a page, yet 
it changed the agenda of travel journal- 
ism: fresh, sharp writing, looking at desti- 
nations and issues with critical faculties 
unduUed by hospitality. Glasses of rose- 
coloured champagne in the first -duss 
cabin no doubt ease the rigours of travel, 
but sometimes they have strings attached. 
The key to distinctive and defiantly inde- 
pendent travel coverage is freedom from 
the constraints of the “freebie". 

In case you are unaware of the extent 
to which travel coverage is dictated by' the 
provision of free flights and hotels, just 
one trample of the son of invitations 1 
receive may shed some light: 

“Please call me on my direct line if you 
like the idea of a long weekend in the 
Bahamas before Christmas. Wc will be 
able to enjoy Caledonian's new premium 
‘Highland First' service, offering long- 
haul comfort seats in a separate front 
cabin. Wc will slay at the Atlantis Hotel 
on Paradise Island, the new property 
developed by Sun International. The 
four-night trip will give time to enjoy 
some of the beauty of the Bahamas, 
maybe testing your sporting talents with 
activities as varied as deep-sea fishing to 
golf, scuba-diving or some relaxed 
research of the beaches." 

Yours for the taking, so long as you 
promise to write about it. At least one 
freelance journalist has secured a free 
Caribbean holiday by persuading a PR 
company that he was writing for us (the 
subsequent offer of a story* was declined). 

The reason hotels, airlines, tour opera- 
tors and tourist boards arc so keen to give 
away such expensive trips is summed up 
in one phrase: Equivalent Advertising 
Spend. This is the amount that each free- 
bie is calculated to be worth compared 
with what it would cost to buy the same 
impact in press, radio or TV advertise- 
ments. You. the consumer booking a holi- 
day, arc paying for somelhingrftjher less 
straightforward than advertisirfy* 

The Independent prefers not to have its 
integrity compromised. In the real world 
of travel, as our postbag and experience 
testifies, things go dreadfully vxM ig all 
the time. We buy tickets on thtfopen mar- 
ket, as you do, and ask no favours. The 
person shifting uncomfortably in the seat 
on the 27-hour charter flight from Mel- 
bourne via all stations to Manchester may 
well be an Independent journalist. 

Sometimes it all goes horribly' wrong, 
such as when Cityzap (a bus company I 
recommended last March) runs off with 
our money. But incidents like that keep us 
focussed on providing clear advice on an 
extraordinarily complex industry. We may 
not be holier-than-them. but we are cer- 
tainly as travel weary-as-you. Our terms of 
trade are straightforward. We are pleased 
to receive and read unsolicited travel arti- 
cles, but before wc publish yours you will 
be grilled on the provenance of the trip. 

Perhaps a senior airline executive for a 
leading airline should have the last word 
She was explaining the principle of 
“exclusive mentions”, where an airline 
giving away a free ticket insists the news- 
paper does not mention competing carri- 
ers. She said bluntly, “If a journalist rec- 
ommends our airline, the consumer is 
going to believe that more than our 
advertising.” And that is the reason The 
Independent will remain so. 


Can you face winning our competition? 


A salvo of Arctic wind Masted through the 
city, prompting the people to set their collars 
a notch or two higher against the cold— and 
"their fellow citizens .“Don't rush, me!", 
. pleaded the homeless man, clutching a plas- 
tic cup on one of the grubbier street comers. 
“Out * donation at a time, please”. 

L ondon 1986. Moscow 1991 or Wash- 
ington DC 1996? Tb mark 10 years of 
Independent travel writing, match descrip- 
^ tionsrwiib destinations to win a “holiday”. 

The prize ’ 

The journey will begin on the evening of 
7 November when tire winner joins Simon 
Calder on an overnight rail and ship trek 
from London to the Hook of Holland, 
connecting with the train to Hengelo near 
the German border. There you will begin 
a .day’s hitch across northern Europe 
before checking in for the night - prob- 
ably at a former DDR youth campon the 
outskirts of Germany’s biggest city.. . 

The weekend will be spent researdung 
Berlin exactly seven years after the mil 
came down. The return journey will be the 
same trip in reverse (though possibly even 
colder), and should end in London on the 
morning of 1 1 November. The trawl and 
accommodation costs will be met; other 
expenses are the winner’s responsibility. It 
’ is hoped that tbc winner will write an 
^account of the trip, paid at normal rates. 

-If this docs not appeal, the winner can 
V opt instead, for .a copy of a guidebook- to 
Berlin. The trip will then be offered to the 
.rimner-up- Should it again be declined, the 
option wiH pass to the third in line. 


The tie-break 

The first prize is a dismal journey across 
the North Sea, Holland and the autobahn 
network to Berlin. So what sbbuld.be the 
second prize? Answers in 25 words or less. 

How to enter 

Match the text from Independent travel 
stories to a place and date. If you think the 
fust quote goes with location/date (k), write 
Iik, and so Oh. Add your tie-break (see 
above), name, address and daytime tele- 
phone number; and post your entry toTfen 
Year Hitch, Travel Desk, The Independent, 
1 Canada' Square, London E14 5DL. to 
arrive by 21 October, ftx: 0171-2932451. 
. L “Oh my God," she sighed, inhaling 
deeply as the moved on to the next bouquet. 
“On my God,? she groaned again in fresh 
ecstasy. An assistant asked courteously if she 
wanted any help. “No thanks,” replied the 
customer, “I just come in here when I need 
a break from fife, yalenow wad I'mean?” 

Z “Persons wearing smart casual attire in 
a good state, of repair will be admitted", 
proposed a sign, a trifle unsure of itself. _ 

3. Brochures, emphasising the winter sun 

and luxury hotels seem tilted at yuppies and 
the middle class intelligentsia, I visited the 
area as their self-appointed and extremely 
unlikelyiepresentative. ■ ^ _ 

4. Someone in uniform came in, his waikier 
talkie crackling; “Have you got an NUJ 
card?” “No,” I admitted- With a hint of m- 
:umph, he squawked into his radio: “No 
November-Uniform- Juliet card.” 

5. Spendiog just oceminnte at each exhibit, 
.it would take eight years to see the con- 
tents. The Intourist tour lasts 90 minutes. 


6..The Chief collects £250 per visitor, but 
h is customary to bring offerings of ciga- 
rettes and biscuits too. We bad an intra-bus 
cultural dash over what sort- of biscuits; I 
held out for Custard Creams, while the 
Germans wanted something a bit less tasty. 

7. Centuries of history, odd Jirtle alleyways 
and ■gnmnmg Islamic designs have been dis- 
tilled into a glorified carpet warehouse. 

8. “Do you want first class tickets, or sec- 
ond class tickets - in the beck with the 
Weeks?" asked the white ticket clerk. Sec- 
ond class was fine, just as comfortable and 
half foe price. We brought the cheaper tick- 
ets, but they still made us sit in foe sepa- 
rate compartment in foe front with the 
black driver and postman. 

9. The bar was fitted out in the worst pos- 
sible taste, yet it had a curious elegance. 
The stools and solas were covered with fake 
leopard skin; stuffed heads of big game 
poked out of the bamboo-lined walk 

10. “Pies, pies, pies,” sighs a pretty blonde 
waitress breezing past with two slices of 
cherry^a blueberry and apiece of ultra-rich 
peanut butter pie. “More coffee?" offered 
an even prettier. Wonder co-worker. 

a: Twin Peaks country, Washington, 1990 

b; Tenerife, 1987 

c: Senegal, 1986 • 

d: The casino, Adelaide, 1993 

e: Istanbul, 1991 

f: Sarawak, 1994 

g: Luton, 1992 

hi Namibia, 1989 • 

j: The Hermitage, Leningrad, 1990. 

k: New York City, 1988 


A WHOLE COUNTRY IN 
ONE GREAT STATE 

The USA is a wonderful place to take a holiday - 
but with so much to offer, it’s hard to choose where 
to visit next. 

WfeS,we have the answer here fn North Carolina. 

From the mountains in the west to our fabulous 
beaches to the east we’ve everything you could 
possibly want from your holiday. 

You can meet Cherokee Indians, discover 18th 
century homesteads and experience the untouched 
splendour of our National fVks, secret lakes and 
forest trails. 

If you're feeling energetic, play a round on ota- 
worid famous dnmpiorenp golf courses. Or enter a 
breathtaking white water raft trip down the rapfck 

Or simply unwind in our bars and restaurants and 
make new friends while enjoying our legendary 
Southern cuisine and hospitality. 

With daflydfrea flights, the Real America is just a 
short hop away. j 


Whatever your kind 
of ski holiday 

& We can 

Ski Canada Make 
fom I299* hat 


Ski Canada 
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CAROLINA 


A Ski Chalefc^^ 

from £.249* 
l^SkT Weekend* 


• 39 resorts in USA, Canada, Italy,- Andorra, 
France, Austria • Flights from 7 UK airports 

SEE YCAJt LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL 

01235 82.44 2 § 

FOR ASaAtRTOUOS^i BROCHURE 

Quotrhrf.5fc.Wl7 
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Airtoure Hofidays Ltd. acting as agents tor AJrtoire pic. fflOL 1173 ASIA 
V68BB. Subject to availably. Insurance extra. ‘For fid details of prices 
see Ski Airtoure '98/97 brochure. 
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A veritable spaghetti of pistes 

The Italian mountains are among the most spectacular in Europe. By Chris Gill 

T he weak lira has forced Italian ski- 
ing to the top of the agenda for 
many British skiers. Happily, the 
days are lone eone when Italian 


T he weak lira has forced Italian ski- 
ing to the top of the agenda for 
many British skiers. Happily, the 
days are long gone when Italian 
resorts sold purely on price; you can now 
expect efficient modem lifts, state-of-the- 
art snowmaking and some of the most 
assiduous piste-groomirg in the Alps. The 
Italian mountains are among the most 
spectacular in Europe, and arc dotted 
with deliciously distracting mountain 
restaurants. The resorts range from val- 
ley towns to remote mountain retreats; 
here is a tour of the 20 most appealing. 

Directly west of Turin, the road and 
railway make for the Frejus tunnels 
beneath the Alpine watershed to France. 
Just on the Italian side is Bardonecchia 
- a pleasant, towny resort with a fair-sized 
intermediate ski area, the main drawback 
of which is a lack of altitude. 

More interesting for a week’s holiday 
is the Milk)- Way - with a claimed 400km 
of piste, one of the big linked areas of Ital- 
ian skiing and indeed of the Alps in gen- 
eral. Saoze d’Oulx is the Milky Way 
resort to head for. Low prices and an 
impressively extensive, partly wooded 
local ski area are again attracting large 
numbers of Brits, but its reputation as 
prime lager-lout territory is history. It is 
no beauty, but has the feel of a village, 
which is more than can be said for Ses- 
triere, over the hill. 

This high, bleak resort has reliable 
snow and some excellent skiing (it's the 
venue this winter of the world skiing 
championship). But it's a sprawling mess 
of a village, with poor access to the rest 
of the Milky Vfay. A better alternative is 
the modem ski station of Sansicario. 

The next concentration of resorts, 
north-west of Turin, is around the long 
Aosta valley, which comes to a precipitous 
halt at (he foot of Mont Blanc (Monte 
Bianco on this side of the frontier). Or it 
did until the mid-Sixties, when a road dri- 
ven beneath the summit of Europe 
instantly made Courmayeur the most 
easily accessible resort in Italy. Despite 
the lorries thundering past, the old. partly 
car-free village is also one of the most cap- 
tivating Italian resorts, with stylish shop- 
ping as well as varied nightlife. The Mom 
Blanc massif offers spectacular runs for 
good skiers, but the local ski area is rather 
small and monotonous, mainly appealing 
to red-run skiers. It does have compre- 
hensive snowmaking, though. 

tr 
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In Italy you can expect state-of the-art snowmaking and some of the best piste-grooming In the Alps 


A few miles down the valley is La 
Thuile. It sounds French, and half the 
accessible skiing is actually in France - 
above La Rosiere, visible across the Isfcre 
valley from Les Arcs. The road over the 
Petit St Bernard pass is a piste in winter, 
skirting a ski area that is not huge but has 
something for everyone. You can stay in 
a modem complex at the foot of the 


village a walk away, or in sprawling sub- 
urbs reached by bus. 

Across the Aosta valley, side valleys 
stretch away towards a different border. 
Cervinia’s skiing links with that of quin- 
tessentially Swiss Zermatt, but the con- 
nection is of little value - Zermatt’s best 
skiing can't be reached in a day-trip. 
Cervinia itself is unique: nowhere else 


gentle cruising terrain, free of nasty sur- 
prises; but advanced and adventurous 
skiers will soon get bored. Italian jollity 
goes some way to make np for the dreary, 
mainly post-war village; but there’s some- 
thing to be said for staying down the toad 
in VaJtournenche - not least the splendid 
home run at the end of the day. 

In the next valley, although miles away 
by road, is the quiet, trad?a&nal village of 


slopes, in the partly restored old mining^offers such an extent of sunny, snowsure, by road, is the quiet, tradSfl 
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Champoloc. at one end of die three-val- 
ley Monte Rosa lift network embracing 
the even quieter villages of Gressoney and 
Alagna. It is no rival for the Trois Vhll6es 
(and in fact you have to ski off piste to 
get to Alagna), but the area offers a real 
sensation of travel on slris over friendly- 
terrain, and the scenery is impressive. 

Also close to the Swiss border but in 
the centre of the Italian Alps are several 


morfror-Iess isolated resorts. Much the 

- most-compeUihg.is livigno; its killer 

. combination of a fair-sized, high-airi- f 
tude ski area and low duty-free prices 
attracts more British skiers than any 
other Italian resort. It's awkward to get 
to and to get around- the village sprawls 
for miles along its wide, bleak valley - but 
the_ buildings are traditional in style and 
smah in scale, and the “car-free’’ centre 
(cohrplete with petrol station) is pleasant. 

Most people get to livigno via Bonnio, 

a medieval spa town that is much more 
difficult to recommend. Consider it only 
; if you like red slopes, and don't mind a 
lack of flattering blues and challenging 
blacks; if you like the idea of polishing 
your intermediate technique on a few long 
-runs; and if you’re happy to choose 
between staying in the atmospheric but 
inconvenient centre of town and staying 
in a modem skier’s suburb. 

Madesimo’s skiing is not much more 
extensive but it is much more varied. It’s 
an attractive mountain village, despite 
modem expansion, but is reached by the 

- world’s scariest hairpin road. f 

Finally, in the north-east of the coun- 
try, north of Verona and Venice, are the 
Dolomites, an area distinguished by mind- 
blowing scenery and an amazing amount 
of skiing, mainly of easy or intermediate 
difficulty. The necklace of runs around the 
Sella massif has few equals, and the 
Dolomiti Supers ki pass covers these plus 
hundreds of other lifts in separate resorts. 

Selva is the best-known base - a lively 
village, traditional-style but not super- 
quaint - and is one of the best-placed for 
exploration of the region. Its local skiing 
has exceptional snowmaking coverage, 
too. But consider also Corvara for its 
direct access to the Alta Badia area (also 
accessible from San Cassiano), and tiny 
Arabba for its challenging, north-facing 
skiing off the main Sella Ron da circuit. 

The Dolomites are at their scenic best 
a few miles away around Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, the roost upmarket of Italian 
resorts and a great place for leisurely 
lunches in the sun. Dramatic, pink-tinged 
spires and cliffs rise abruptly from the 
gentle slopes around the town, giving pic- 
ture-postcard views throughout the ski 
areas. In a detached Dolomite area away / 
td the west, Madonna di CampigBo is a *" 
sort of poor man's Cortina; the scenery 
may be not quite as spectacular, but the 
skiing is less^gmented. 
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1 IUI.TUN GETTN 


S ir Arnold Lunn's History of Skiing is 
full of good stuff. Did you know, for 
example, that skj^fwere in. use in 
Great Britain long £j?bre they ever 
appeared In Switzerland . * Miners in Cum- 
berland apparently used to “she** to work 
in winter in the 1840s. And were you aware 
that when IbeSwiss finally caught up, in the 
late 1880s. it was largely thanks to os? As 
Sir Arnold says, we “can claim- to -be 
among the first to introduce skiing to 
Switzerland”. ■ Jr - - 
Much of his book is donated to such mat- 
lere: the unearthing of prehistoric skis from 
Swedish bogs, the ideological disputes 
(one ski pole or two?) between the Aus- 
trian and Norwegian schools of skiing in 
the late-19th century, and so on. But sud- 
denly, on page 340, Sir Arnold tarns intro- 
spective: chapter 28 is tilled “Do we enjoy 
siding?” 

He has hfe doubts. In the old days, he 
says, “We enjoyed ourselves with the hap- 
piness of children ... We skied badly, but 
we were cheerfully resigned to our incom- 


petence”. So dismayed is Sir Arnold by 
what has happened to the sport “the 
. Frankenstein which 1 have helped to cre- 
ate”, that he is tempted to form an asso- 
ciation for the discouragement of skiing. 
Among his proposals is that “a special staff 
of sandwich men with arms in slings and 
their beads in bandages, bearing large 
placards [saying] ‘Victims of skiing acci- 
dents' would be engaged to hobble up and 
down platforms at Victoria and Charing 
Cross, in order to peisuAde outgoing win- 
ter sportsmen to abandon skiing’'. 

The ultimate object of the association 
would be that “in time, the standard of ski- 
ing might be lowered to the primitive con- 
dition of happy inefficiency”. Sir Arnold 
does not dispute “that British skiing has 
improved out of all recognition since the 1 
war ... [But] do we ever enjoy skuhg? I 
wonder. For we are always either skiing too 
fast, and frightened, or too slow, and 
ashamed”. . ^ 

I should perhaps point out here -if you 
haven’t already guessed —that the war to 


which Sir Arnold refers is the First World 
.War: his History of Skiing was published in 
1927, But Ji g issue he raises is still rele- 
vant, proba»|' more so. Now that we have 
got to grips with living in an age at leisure 
we have learnt to make most of our plea- 
sures last. Think of your other 
favourite pastimes - perhaps 
sex, cookery or night-dubbing. 

If they were meant to be done 
in a hurry no one would have 
invented fiteplay or home- 
made pasta, and there 
wouldn’t be clubs that open at 
3am on. Sunday morning when 
the others close. Yet with ski- 
ing, the better you get at it the 
sooner it’s over. It is, specifi- 
cally, good skiing that has to be 
discouraged. 

When it comes to being a spokesman for 
lousy skiers, I suspect that I am better qual- 
ified than Sir Arnold. But my position is 
more moderate than his: I firmly believe 
that everybody has the right to skL All we 



need is a policy of segregation, to protect 
the lousy skier from the pressure to become 
a good one. 

For those whose heads are foil of i 
things than just powder and wax, a cha* 
lift can be as much fun as the piste: tire 
more you climb, the further 
away you get from cities, 
crowds and pollution; the view 
of the mountains becomes big- 
ger and better, and the amotgp 
of siding time you store up 
increases. As with altitude, so 
with mood: when you are up 
you are up, and when you are 
down you are down. 

So a lousy skier does not 
take a mad dash down the 
mountainside. With his “happy 
inefficiency'’ he makes the most of the ben- 
efits conferred by the chairlift (which, in 
Sir Arnold’s day were mnch harder won, 
by walking up) descending in gentle tra- 
verses, stopping frequently to admire the 
view or hug a tree, and frightening no one. 


Here lies the first argument for segre- 
gation. Beautiful slopes are wasted on gpod 
skiers - all they see is a blur -so the most 
attractive resorts, particularly those with 
wonderful runs winding through woodland, 
should be reserved for lousy skiers. Good 
skiers would, of course, be offered a suit- 
able alternative such as Sierra Nevada in 
Spain, where most of the skiing is on a kind 
of motorway. 

Perhaps, indeed, the Alps should be 
entirely devoted to lousy skiing: ecological 
groups such as Alp Action arc particularly 
concerned about the damage done by off- 
piste skiing, and lousy skiers only rarely go 
off-piste because they are caring and envi- 
ronment-friendly people ... and because 
it's so bloody difficult. 

Secondly, it is axiomatic that lousy skiers 
use lifts less frequently than good ones - 
they must do, because they spend more 
time on the slopes. It is a matter of simple 
justice that they should be spared the 
queues generated by skiers who use the lifts 
over and over again. 


Third, as resorts are segregated they will 
be better able to serve their particular 
clientele. Thus those for lousy skiers will 
have more and better restaurants on the 
slopes, because everyone /agfstop at them. 
Similarly, sld schools will^ecialise, with 
beginners' classes-only in some resorts (a 
lousy skier must at least be able to ski) and 
fiashy, advanced instructors in others. 

Sadly, Sir Arnold Lunn .’-Jjjl to admit that 
his association for the discouragement of 
skiing was “an idle dream ... Man is a com- 
petitive animal, whatever the Socialist 
may say”. 

My plan to protect the lousy skier has 
no future, either. What would happen? All 
the good skiers would want to go to their 
resorts, so they would learn how to ski 
badly. The crowding would be intolerable. 
(Sir Arnold's sub-text was that he wanted 
a bit more solitude: what would he make 
of Courchevel 1850 on a fine Sunday 
morning?) The only solution, then, would 
be to become a good skier. And that would 
destroy the object of the exercise. 
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Richard! Holledge slides through the Portes du Soleil 


I 


t was one.of those morn- 
ings. Instead of the sun 

__ brightening the dents du 
midi , spurring me out of bed 
and on to ray skis - fpg. A 
deep, blanketing, dampening 
fog which made all thoughts of - 
skiing out of the question. 
Except of course, you can’t not 
ski when you have only six days 
a year to pursue the white art. 

So grumbling about the 
cold, the damp, the lack of vis- . 
ibility, our reluctant band of 
adventurers perched on the 
snow-covered chair lift as it 
swung out of the little Swiss 
resort of Champoussin and 
consoled ourselves with, the 
thought that in these condi- 
tions, several pit stops and a 
long lunch were entirely jus- 
tified and would at least cheer 
the day. ' 

Then something extraordi- 
nary happened The chair, 
reached about 2.000 metres, 
burst through the cloud and 
we found ourselves in bright, 
sparkling sunshine. Not a 
cloud to be seen, except below 
us. The mountains clear 
against the blue sky, the clouds 
furled like a great white floor 
around their upper reaches. 

We could see far. miles: 
Which was just asw&U, because 
Champoussin is one of foe 

xnany villages and towns which 
make up the Portes du SolcO 
- an area of skiing which boasts . 
420 miles of pistes, 228 lifts and 
straddles Switzerland and 
France. TVe skied foe area a 
few times, mostly in rain and 
whitootzt^ and found it diffi- 
cult to journey between range 
and valley, resort to resort 
However well signed - and- 
. sometimes you haw to be veiy 
sharp-eyed to pick up on the 



Portes du Soleil, boasting 420 miles of pistes and 228 Bfts Ski sh oat/Offshoot 


Utile signs on the Swiss side of 
the domaine - it makes a huge 
difference robe able roseenot 
. just the bottom of the run but 
into foe next valley as well 
Heartened by the dramatic 
change in climate we resolved 
to ski to the furthest peak'on 
the horizon, the Pointe de 
Nyon in Morane. 

. The joy of the Portes du" 
Soleil is in the feeling of get- 
ting places, You probably 
don’t ski much more in a day 
than you would in a' more - 
compact ski area. Btit as you 
go from place to place, valley- 
to valley, you feel as if you.do. _ 
From the top ot Champ- 
oussin we scrambled through 
the new snow' and back 
through the low-lying cloud to 
Lcs Crosets, a couple of hotels 
and bars and a link to foe. 
pretty Swiss yillagje of Cham- 
peiy.arid took a ride on foe- 
fast new four-seater chair into 
the, Avoriaz .territory- At 
which point we settled for the 


first hot chocolate of the day 
with a WUhemina chaser - a 
rather fierce pear liquor- to 
quicken foe heart. 

Skirting Avoriaz, rackety, 
modern, with apartment 
blocks like stalagmites, wc 
cruised gently in the sundown 
a succession of blue runs - foe 
kind of runs through woods 
and past mountain restau- 
rants that you feel you could 
do all day - until foe gondola 
which takes you into Moraine. 
- A determined - stride 
through the town, (well, the 
driver of ihe.mrveae which is 


meant to take you to the gon 
dola refused to stop), ana we 


were-in a completely new area 
■ of the circuit "Morane. has a 
different atmosphere to ns 
brash neighbour, Avoriaz. It is 
more sophisticated, has & bet- 
ter range of bars and cafiSs and 
a ski area linked to nearby Les 
Gets .which is big enough in 
itself to sustain foe in term e- 
diate skier for a week. . 


The- weather fluctuated 
from the brilliant to the brouil- 
lard , the snow from muddy to 
marvellous. As we skied in 
and out of the changing con- 
ditions. goggles were put on 
and taken off, ski suits loos- 
ened and zipped op. Feeling 
as proud as an advance party 
climbing Everest, we pitched 
skis at the bleak Plaine de 
Nyon and discussed the final 
assault on the Pointe over 
steak hach& and a litre or two 
of local red. 

We skied with considerable 
panache after lunch - foe for- 
bidding black from the lop 
held no perils. And we were so 
exhilarated by the easy skiing 
towards Lcs Gots we didn’t 
realise that we had cove red an 
entire circle and were back at 
Nyon where we had rested 
one hour before. We blamed 
our unofficial guide. She 
blamed the red wine. 

Now things got tense. The 
last lift back to Champoussin 


leaves Les Crosets at 430pm 
sharp. We were at least eight 
lifts, one walk across town and 
six runs away. Received wis- 
dom was that we had to leave 
Moraine at 230. It was now 
2.45. 

Valuable seconds were lost 
when one of the party elected 
to head back to Moraine; it 
got tense when the chair link 
to Avoriaz stopped for five 
minutes; it got irritating when 
we turned left after Avoriaz 
instead of right and had to 
clamber back up the hill. 

It seemed sensible to spurn 
the challenge of the Cha- 
vanette, between Avoriaz and 
Les Crosets. It is one the 
most demanding runs of the 
area, a feet not helped by the 
fact that many people choose 
to go down on the chair and 
pour scorn on your endeav- 
ours when you finally reach 
the bottom, quivering and 
shaking. A narrow entry point 
a big black sign which warns 
you of perils ahead and a 

series of huge moguls at the 
very top make it a run to 
attempt when you are feeling 
relaxed and confident and not 
rushing for the 430. 

Wle opted for the direct 
route, slithered untidily down 
foe slopes above Les Crosets 
and hit foe connecting chair at 
4.29. As I slid off the chair at 
foe top, foe lift clicked to a hah. 
Silence. The sun disappeared 
behind foe range, the snow 
acquired that springtime, early 
evening crunchiness and we 
shushed back to Le Poussin, a 
small friendly bar on the slopes 
in Champoussin. Only one 
challenge remained. Who was 
to buy foe first round of biSres 
seriear? 
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Listening to the grapevine 


Anna Pavord visits a 
pocket vineyard 
squeezed behind 
a terrace in 
Hammersmith 

I could get drunk on the smell in our 
kitchen just now, let alone the brew 
that rs responsible for it. It’s damson 
wine. Three gallons of h are frothing 
with dangerous energy alongside the Aga° 
Gas escapes in regular bubbles through the 
airlocks, with the gurgling, ploppy sound 
of tropica! frogs. With each plop, the sur- 
rounding air becomes more heavily intox- 
icated. It’s heaven. 

Three years on. that brew will be rather 
more dangerous than port, ! hough with the 
same delicious tendency to light up your 
innards. There's nothing like damson wine 
to make you aware of exactly where the gul- 
let and digestive tract are in your body. 

We planted a couple of grape vines when 
we first came to our house, and trained 
them on wires along one side of a vegetable 
plot. My husband hoped to be able to pro- 
duce vintage brews from these, but they've 
been a failure. 1 now leant from Jim Page- 
Roberts that we’ve got the wrong sort of 
vines: Reisling Sylvaner (Muller Tnm gaii) 
It’s one of the most widely planted white 
wine grapes in the country, but with us it 
has been very prone to rot and mildew. You 
can spray, of course, but I want to drink 
wine, not cocktails of copper and sulphnr. 

Jim Page-Roberts is now on bis third 
vineyard. Thar's if you can call a 10ft x 30ft 
back yard in Hammersmith, west London, 
a vineyard. I think you can. It's got 14 vines 
in it. which is 13 more than most of us grow. 

Before he came to London, he had vine- 
yards in Cambridgeshire and Hampshire. 
His star vine is Tnomphe cf Alsace’, but the 
French, he says, are snobby about it 
because it’s not a “classic” Vais vinifem vari- 
ety. After experimenting with most vines 
that can be cultivated in this country, he 
now grows only those that will produce a 
crop without the prop of sprays. 

“I was at a vineyard in Cahors in France 
- that was when I made a living writing 
about wine - and I saw grapes there being 
harvested that were absolutely blue with 
copper. Commercial growers spray at least 
seven times with copper during the grow- 
ing season and three times with sulphur. 1 
wanted to grdtevithout spraying.” 

His vines attained up and along the 
brick walls that make boundaries either 
side of the garden and over four strong 
steel reinforcing rods that hoop over the 
yard from cmttypie to the other. You walk 
down the garden under a canopy of vine 
leaves and dark bunches of grapes, all of 
them ttintaiizingty just out of reach of your 
mouth. 
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Jim Rage Roberts-and star vine ‘Triomphe cf Alsace' 


Ai the end of the garden is a small octag- 
onal hut. just big enough for two chairs 
and a table, where Jim Page-Roberts can 
sample his wines and admire the patterns 
of leaves and fruit that the sun throws on 
the paving slabs under the vine tunnel. It’s 
like being in a room done out in William 
Morris wallpaper. 

His ‘Iriomphe d’Alsace’ is a monster, 
trained on a single stem up the left hand, 
south facing wall over one of the hoops, 
along the top of the right-hand wall, right 
the way round behind the hut and then back 
to meet itself again on the left hand walL 
All along the stem, spurs break out, hung 
with bunches of small black grapes. And 
there’s not a blotch of mildew anywhere. 

Any day now he’ll be picking the grapes 
and making his Hammersmith Nouveau. 
Red wines are very much easier to do in 


The best way, he says, with English reds. 
He makes three dozen bottles each year 
from his 14 vines. 

In winter, you have to prune, for in oar 
climate and soil, vines grow vigorously. If 
you leave it until spring, when the sap is 
rising, the vine bleeds copiousty. 

How copiously, 1 never knew until Mr 
Page-Roberts told me. He’d experimented, 
of course, cutting off a large branch of his 
Triomphe cf Alsace’ in spring. It produced 
a pint of sap every nine hours for 13 days 
before the cut healed over and the flow was 
staunched- He had tried stopping it him- 
self, with bitumen, with tourniquets, with 
a red hot iron, but to no avail. 

“And did the vine die?” I asked with 
huge anxiety. “No” he replied briskly. “It 
made no difference whatsoever. It grew just 
AS well that season as ever before.” 


Red wines are very much easier to do in Jus well that season as ever before.” 
this country than white ones, he says, and wj Still, Fm not sure the vine would survive 
his method -now that his wine is for home repeated attacks of that kind. Best to stick 
consumption only - is very simple. He to the dormant season. Pruning is not dif- 
doesn’t use a press. He doesn't jump up ficult once you understand why you are 
and down on the grapes in the bath. He has doing it. It can be rather tike wine drink-, 
the same method as we have with our dam- -fog though. Some people flunk it is more 
son wine: stripping the fruit into a bucket, flPun to baffle newcomers than to enlighten 
adding yeast and sugar and then draining them. And (tike drinking wine) you learn 
off the resulting brew into a glass demijohn fastest about the subject by doing it, rather 
to ferment. But he drinks his wine young, than reading about it. 


You must have some kind of support to 
train the vine on. Tie the single stem in as 
it grows and then spur prune it each win- 
ter. A spur is the name for the point where 
a side branch breaks away from the main 
stem- You need to cut back the side 
branches leaving just two buds-worth of 
each branch at each spur. The grapes wQl 
be produced on the canes that grow from 
these spurs in the following season. 

In summer, the pruning need not be so 
calculated. You just chop lack leafy growth 
where it is over-exuberant, so that light and 
air can get through to the fruit In com- 
mercial vineyards, this is is now done with 
mechanical hedge cutters. Thke heart from 
that and remember it the next time you open 
a book and panic at the sight of guyot, dou- 
ble-guyot. Geneva doubk^mtains, Kniffen 
and multiple cordon prarag systems for 
vines. Pruning is a game, gardener against 
plant, and experienced players like finding 
ever more complicated ways of playing iL . 
' The other great' success in Jim rage- 
Roberts’s garden is the strawberry 'vine, 
generally listed as Vais vinifem ‘Fragola’. 
It is better for eating tiwjfor wine mak- 
ing, be finds, as the gragft give a slightly 
foxy taste to wine. “Interesting in blends”, 
he says, “but an acquired taste on its own,” 


His fruit turn rich strawberry pink when 
they are ripe, but he says there arc similar 
clones that produce green or black fruit. 
The vine is healthy, never needs spraying, 
but unlike Triomphe d’Alsace’ docs not 
produce leaves suitable for stuffing. They 
are rather thick and felted. As the grapes 
ripen, the foliage turns yellow, with the 
veins standing out prominently in green. 

He’s waiting now for a cutting of a vine 
grown by a Kent enthusiast with whom he's 
been corresponding. Called by the Guin- 
ness Book of Records the Dartford Won- 
dervine, be thinks it’s probably Vitis riparia. 
It produces for its owner. Leslie Stringer, 
a staggering harvest of 2,300 kg of grapes 
a season. Containing that in a garden 30ft 
x 10ft will tax even Mr Page-Robe its 's 
ingenuity. 

Both Triomphe d Alsace' and ‘ Fragola ’ 
are available mail order from B R Edwards 
at Sunnybank Farm, Uamvynoc, Hereford- 
shire HR2 ONL (01873 860698). Mr 
Edwards seQs the widest selection of vines in 
the country. Send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for the full list. For an engaging account 
of Jim Page-Roberts's experiments with vines 
read his book “Vines and Wines in a Small 
Garden " (The Herbert Press £14.99). 



cuttings 

David Berkley of Bridgwater 
writes with a problem about 
pears. “We have a ’family 
pear tree, originally with 
•William’s Bon Chretien . 
‘Louise Bonne' and 
‘Conference 1 , planted in 
How do we know when to 
harvest and how to stoic? 
Occasionally we get one that is 
just perfect, but more often 
they are either wooden or 
rotten. Perhaps we have tl»e 
wrong varieties?" 

The 'William’s Bon 
Chretien 1 , should be the first to 
ripen and should be picked 
while still green (usually in 
early September) just as soon 
as the stalk of the fruit will 
part easily from the tree. Then 
the fruit should be stored in a 
cool place for one or two 
weeks and eaten as soon as 
they start to soften. It's a 
fabulously flavoured penr, but 
susceptible to scab, unless it 
has perfect soil to grow in. 

‘Louise Bonne of Jersey' 
and ‘Conference’ are both 
slightly later to come into 
season than the ’Williams’. 
They should be ready to eat 
during late October and 
November. But. again, the 
fruit should be picked as soon 
as it will part from the tree 
and stored in a cool place to 
finish ripening. They will 
usually take between one and 
four weeks to reach their 
peak. Once there, they go off 
very quickly. 

It wa^juite odd of the 
grower wn whom Mr Berkley 
bought me family pear to put 
‘Williams’ and ‘Louise Bonne' 
on the same tree. They are 
well known to be incompatible 
in terms of pollination. His 
■Conference’ must be working 
very hajri to cover both the 
other vflfcties as well as itself. 

Anna Pavord 
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Fax: 0171 293 2505 


HIGH QUALITY BUILDINGS IN A RANGE 
OF DEAL AND CEDAR. 

LARGE RANGE OF MODELS & SIZES. 


* BUILDING MADE TO 
CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS 

* GREENHOUSES 

* SUMMERHOUSES 

* GARDEN ROOMS 

* WORKSHOPS 

* CHALETS 
•SHEDS 

* PLAYDEN 

CALL US NOW FOR A FREE 
COLOUR BROCHURE 
<24 HOURS! 

Tel: 01 SI 303 4982 

JST BLACKFUN MUD 
SIDCI'P, KENT, D A15 «J 











THE BEST 
NATURAL 
FERTILISER 
ON EARTH 



Ideal for ail soils, flowers lams, 
vegetables, shrubs and trees 


Conditions the soil while it 
feeds tbe plants 
One application continues 
working through the season 
Foil; composted and weed-free 

SOW LN PELLETS FOk SMALLER 
GARDENS, POTS AND PATIOS 


6S now comes in two (Efferent 
forms. The tradHkuial fibrous 
variety m sacks for larger flower 
gardens and vegetable plots. 
And odourless compressed 
petiets in boxes for convenient 
use in smaller Bower borders, 
patio containers and pots. 
Other van; 6X offers highly 
concentrated natural nutrients 
for a healthy boost to growth - 
— n you need so much less to 
1 ”“ 22-1 achieve so mnefa morel 


CALL FREEPHONE 0800 413 065 

Fur nj-jr r.wrpst tr fn* boca 1 'jVli'.rn- 


ORGANIC CONCENTRATES LID. DEPT 191. S BR0ADWAT COURT, CHESHAM. BUCKS BPS lEBL 
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WARRENS 


SUSSEX rs 
TRUG^5» 
BASKETS* 5 ^ 

Traditionally crafted 
from Willow and 
Sweet Chestnut 
Prices from £1230-£45.00 
eg No 5 (18" x 10") 
£2100 Phis £150 p&p 
Send SAE. for details. 
THE THUGGERY 1 / 
(PG), Coopers Croft, 
Herstmonceux, 
East Sussex BN271QL 
TeLFax: 
01323832314 


GREENHOUSE 
HEA TERS Efflfl gas 



K GREAT NEWS 
[for GARDENERS 

> Colour Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Westfield Road 
Slyfieid Industrial 
Estate, Guildford 
Surrey GUI 1RR 


By The Cefor Gas Centre 
Guildford (01483) 30041 

- HANGING BASKET BALL H 

For all round I 

colour -afl year round, j jgj 



Complete wnfipre- 
fittaffinere* 
irrigation wefl. Water 
retention granules, H. Duty Chan, 
instructions. 

ONLY £13.95 (P&P inc.) 

{flowers & bracket not Inc.) r- 

Webbs, Unit 2, ■ 

15 Station Road, 

Khebworth, Herts, 

SG3 6AP 

Tel: 01438 814620 (24hrs) 

Con^jr^iensivebrodnircavafeble - 
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MWTQI 

' Far a crystal dev pood. 
Wgaa & BbriteWeed (fcappear. 
Sals tor aB tons of water Be. 
For free brochure and prtoo 1st 
phone DM© 774532 anytime or 
sand ®e approx. surface area oJ 
joujpondvr- 
AttMPLANCTON. 
Qwering Cottage, L ®0 London, 
Stowmarte. Softok, PM 26$ 
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The Gre enhouse Gardeners 

Choice' EEES3SE9 




GROWING FRAME SYSTEM 

(Main purpose staging) 

hie ideal potting bench, intensive 
propagation unit, or plant display stand tor 
patios and consensories. An easy 
assembly frame to support up to 4 speed 
shelves (purchased separately). 


GREENHOUSE 

i & SH® TIDY 
SPEED SHELVES ! Helps to keep an 

(F 6 U away shelving) \ f**t^ewtpmeot 

_ ■ together and hamtu 

JhWetamnestfrs Easy to , substances out of reach of 

assemble, fixes to most aluminum and children. Simple hook on 
wooden greenhouses. Can also be used i attachment. /I suspended 
to support growing crops. Instaitty folds ' vertical storage unit winch 
avay w hen not in use. Mote cost frees valuable sheifond 

effective than conventional feed staging, fbor space 


frees valuable shelf and 
floor space. 
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For Brodutre on onr 
TOPIAET & 
RARPRN FURNITPHR 
Please writefex or 
phone VADHAW 
TRADING COMPANY 
WasDiam Eoose, 
Sontfarop, Nr Lechlade, 
Gloaeeetershire GL7 3PB 
Mfex 01367860 489 



To advertise in this section please 
call the Gardening Team 
on 0171 293 2344/2323. 
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FRUIT PRESSFS 
AND CRUSHERS 
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Sittings 



...and striding out for a beer 
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A taste of the spectacular walks 

country walks 

Worth Matravers, 
Dorset 


T he south-west coast has one of England's 
most spectacular long-distance walks, 
stretching for 500 miles from Poole Har- 
bour to Land’s End and back along the Bris- 
tol Channel and into Somerset. For those with- 
out a month or so to spare to follow.the whole 
route, this four- mile walk aroundSt Aldhelm’s 
Head in Dorset will give at^east a taste of the 
experience. 

The large car-park .in Worth Matravers, 
complete with information boards and public . 
toilets, suggests that tourism has long replaced 
quarrying or Ptnbeck stone as the most impor- 
tant local industry. Once the crowds of sum- 
mer visitors have gone, however, the Isle of 
Ptnbeck can seem curious tyse mote and bleak. 
Walking from the car park^Bt the Square and 
Compass inn, the village centre, with its 

E little duck-pond, looks far too! cosy to 
j; to such a wind-swept landscape. 

The route down to the coast, signposted to 
Winspit, passes by a row of cottages before 
leading through a gate out into open, fields. 
The sea lies straight ahead, the horizon 
framed by grassy hills, East Man and West 
Man, their steep slopes terraced with the con- 
tours of medieval tynchets.. Beside the path, 
a stream-bed, densely bvergown with 
hawthorn, ash and ivy, cuts an ever-deepening 
gorge down to the sea, 

The coastal path to St Aldhelra’s Head is 
dearly marked above the shore at Winspit, but 
it is worth pausing to explore the old sttrae 
^quarries that honeycomb the cliffs. Gigantic 
galleries, 100 feet ot more in depth, are cut into 
the rock-face, supported on slim columns of 
uncut Purbeck stone. 

Returning to the coastal path, the route 
climbs steadily towards St Aldnelm’s Head. In 
places perilously .dose to the diff edge, with 
unwelcome glimpses of the boiling surf 300 feet 
below, this not a walk for those without a head 
for heights. Even m eeting other walkers can 
occasionally challenge the conventions of 
good manners through a fear of stepping out 


politely into space with a final cheery comment 
on the view. 

From the coast-guard look-out on St Ald- 
helm’s Head, some 50 miles of coastline can 
be seen, from the Isle of Wight to ftw tlanri Bill. 
There is a most unusual Norman chapel: 
square, unadorned and massively constructed 
to withstand the elements. Deeply etched graf- 
fiti on the stonework of its dim interior sug- 
gest that “tagging” was a well-established cus- 
tom even in the 18th cqntuiy. 

For those whose heed for exercise is wan- 
ing by this point, a straight and level track pro- 


vides a short-cut back to Worth Matravers. 
Continuing along the coastal path, the more 
determined walker is rewarded with some stun- 
ning views of wild cliffs and wooded valleys; 
an enormous and unblemished landscape as 
fine as any to be seen on the south coast The 
closer prospect is rather less appealing; a steep 
descent almost to sea level, followed by aweary 
climb back above 300 feet 
The route bade to die village diverges from 
the coast path just inland from Chapman's 
Fool, a sheltered bay of dear, still water for 
beneath the diffs. At Weston Farm, the path 



Photograph: Nicholas Turpin 


becomes a tarmac lane leading back to the 
familiar duck-pond and, far more importantly, 
to the inn-sign of the Square and Compass. 

This pub was once a favourite hang-out of 
Augustus John mid is still defiantly eccentric 
in both its management and decor. Farmyard 
fowl peck around the outdoor tables, perch- 
ing on assorted lengths of rope and driftwood 
that foil somewhere between installation art, 
an adventure playground and the collection of 
a ship-wrecked sailor. Indoors, there is noth- 
ing so newfangled as a bar; just a senring hatch 
and rooms the colour of tobacco, with benches 
round the walls. The landlord, Charlie New- 
man, is the fourth generation of his family to 
run the Square and Composts and shows no 
inclination to alter its atmosphere. Food is very 
basic, but the homemade pasties are delicious 
and the beer beyond all criticism. With a view 
across foe valley to foe sparkling sea beyond, 
it is a memorable destination for a walk. 


^Bamish Scott 


Worth Matravers is signposted from A351 
between Corfe Castle and Swanage. The car 
park is to right of road on entering village. 

• From the car park, follow the lane down 
into village, bearing right at Square and 
Compass inn. 

• Bear left at the duck pond, following the 
sign to Winspit 

• Twenty yards down the lane, turn left 
down a drive in front of terraced cottages. 

• Follow the footpath sign through a gate 
into open fields. 

• Continue for one mile until you reach ' 
Winspit quarries. 

• Returning, 100 yards from quarries, follow 
waymarked path to St AldheJm's Head. 

•At St Aldhelm’s Head, continue along the 
coastal path for Chapman's Pool. There are 
easy shortcuts back to Worth both from the 
headland and the bottom of steep valley. 

• Above Chapman's Pool, turn right over the 
style on a waymarked path to Renscombe 
Farm. 

• Cross the farm lane and continue on the 
footpath past Weston Farm to Worth. 

• Continue past the duckpand to the Square 
and Compass (01929 439229). 


Duff Hart-Davis 

“16,000 letters 
of objections 
forced planners 
to accept their 
ideas were 
unpopular" 

E arlier this year I 
described my efforts to 
judge foe finals of 
GkxHxsrershire's best-kept vil- 
lage c omp etition, the Bledfcloc 
Cup. Well, last weekend W ent 
round with a small official party 
presenting the prizes, to High- 
nam, Oddington and Che ring- 
ton, winners in the large, 
medium and small divisions. 

It was a fine, windy day, with 
everyone in good spirits. Yet at 
Highnam, between Gloucester 
and Newent, I was outraged to 
hear that the village is under 
severe pressure from the 
COunty Council to accommo- 
date dozens, if not hundreds, 
of new houses, in develop- 
ments that would wreck the 
admirably balanced environ- 
ment created by hard work 
and imagination. Almost as 
bad, every 12 hours the B-road 
which cuts through the edge of 
the village carries 400 lorries, 
many of them heading across 
country to evade the Severn 
bridges, whose crazy toll sys- 
tem permits drivers to cross 
free in a westerly direction, 
and to pay only when they 
come east 

Highnam, in other words, 
though judged the best-kept 
large village in the county, is mi 
foe point of being wrecked by 
inadequate planning controls. 
Moreover, it is only one among 
hundreds of rural settlements 
threatened by house-building 
on a monstrous scale -because 
the Government has decreed 
that Gloucestershire must find 
room for 53,000 new houses by 
the year 2011. 

Is there any real need for so 
many new dwellings? Detailed 
investigation suggests that the 
figures from foe Department 
of foe Environment are seri- 
ously flawed. The numbers 
are merely a projection of 
trends between 1971 and 1993, 
and depend heavily on the 
foot that, during those years, 
annual migration into the 
county averaged 2,700. Pri- 
vately commissioned research 
has shown that last year the fig- 
ure was below 2,000. and that, 
at this rate, only 41,000 new 
houses may suffice. 

The burning question is, 
how can local planners, who 
are goaded by developers 
offering fortunes for building 
land, be made to acknowl- 
edge such truths? With great 
difficulty, is foe short answer. 
Yet one gleam of light has 
recently appeared. Opposition 
to foe Gloucestershire County 
Council's draft structure plan 
proved so virulent that foe 
document has been with- 
drawn. Some 1,600 letters of 
objection forced the planners 
to acknowledge that their 
ideas were highly unpopular, 
and now, for foe first time. 



they arc about to make an 
attempt to gauge grass-roots 
feeling. 

Meanwhile, foe most acute 
local threat is to Cirencester, 
which Ls anxiously awaiting a 
decision by the Environment 
Minister, John Gummer. on 
whcihcror not he will sanction 
the creation of two non-food 
retail parks on the outskirts of 
foe town. Mr Gummer has 
professed his belief that small- 
town centres should be pro- 
tected - but has he the power 
or the guts to put words into 
practice? 

The centre of Cirencester is 
still amazingly intaet. The 
broad, slightly curving Market 
Plaee is flanked by fine stone 
houses: street markets, held 
here since Domesday. stiD take 
place on Mondays and Fridays. 
Excellent shops - both in the 
Market Pktce itself, and in foe 
narrow streets winding off it - 
make the town a very attrac- 
tive place in which to stroll, 
chat, window-shop or buy 
things. 

Two facts are clear. One is 
that locals loathe the idea of 
retail parks: a petition against 
the developments was signed 
by 4.000 people, with not one 
vote in favour. The other cer- 
tainty is that the establish- 
ment of two parks would deal 
a deadly blow to traders in the 
centre of town. Already two 
new supermarkets on the 
fringes, a Tesco and a Whit- 
rose, have drawn off much 
business. Small traders might 
survive one park, but not - it 
is generally agreed - two. 

According to Peter 
Stringfellow, proprietor of the 
Crocodile toy shop and a 
leader of the opposition, foe 
Cotswold DislricMfoundl has 
made “a bloody nOasense” of 
the whole affair. “When the 
first application came in, from 
Bannertown Developments,*' 
he says, “Mr Gurffter hadn’t 
started to talk about rejuve- 
nating town centres, and foe 
council was minded to 
approve. When the rival, Kim- 
berley Securities, applied to 
build on a site slightly closer to 
the centre, councillors were 
marginally in favour of that. In 
fact they don’t want either." 
The result has been a public 
inquiry, with the decision 
referred to the minister. 

I find il astonishing that 
councillors could have given 
the proposals any encourage- 
ment whatsoever. Have they 
not visited Stroud, whose cen- 
tre is now a wasteland of 
boarded-up shops? Have they 1 
not seen how foe middle of 
Tewkesbury has been gutted by 
out-of-town development? 

Come on, minister! Even if 
it is one of the last constructive 
decisions you make in the pre- 
sent Parliament, for heaven's 
sake take a tough line and give 
the lie to foe north-country 
verse which ends: “And a 
toothless ewe is a gummer." 



Richard D North follows the field from horse to tractor 


T here is something so lyri- 
cal and moving about 
foe business of ploughing 
- the sod-polished plough 
cleaving the fructifying earth- 
thut it’s good to note that there 
fc. was a fine, worldly reason for 
^ foe formation of the Trumpet 
Ploughing Match in 1944. 

According to ' Douglas 
Probert, retiring president of 
the Thimpet and District Agri- 
cultural "Society (th e Trum pet 
is a famous pub and crossroads 
outside Ledbury in Hereford- 
shire): ’The war was in ffl 
swing." Petrol was rationed, so 
you couldn't go anywhere for 
a social occasion- But you were 
entitled to go to a ploughing 
match - that was all right You 
■ could legitimately go to that 
sort of thing”. There was also 
foe natural fierce competitive- 
ness of young people - even 
those involved in what looks a 
• quiet and not obviously sporty 
business such as forming. 

The oddest thing abou 
modem ploughing match, such 
asthe-Thimpei’s held last 
Thursday or the National 
Oumpionships which will be 
. held today and tomorrow, is . 
. fen.they look now just as they 


must have done during and 
after foe war. There is, of" 


and the 'buildings of foe host 
farm may well not have 
changed much. The matter of 
old macs, and serviceable 
tweeds and wellies is more or 
less an unchanging, one. But 
what no one could have pre- 
dicted is that horses have 
made a comeback for compe- - 
tition purposes 
Stan Hill, . now 76. has 
ploughed at nearly every 
Trumpet match, send won quite 
a few (he took a third in 1944, 

but had progressed Uj a first in 

1952). He doesn't pknigfa now, 
but judges others instead, as he 
did on Thursday. He was one 
of foe pioneers of away of get- 
ting a living in the country 
which fe'now very common fiw 
the young of fanning families: 
after the war he bought the 
best tractor he could afford 
and put himself to work as a 
contractor He had begun on 
horses, of course.- “I worked 
with them until about 1938. 1 
had worked wifo.them since I. 
was eight, and by foe time L 
was 14, 1 could- do any work 
with horses,” he says. 


Mr Hill always enjoyed his 
tractors, and thinks he’s had a 
brilliantly interesting life. 
“Mowing, reaping, ploughing, 
planting, wood cutting - that 
was my year, always varied." 
And foe work getting faster 
and foster. As tractors finally 
outnumbered horses in foe 
Fifties, they also got bigger: in 
1944, a decent tractor was 25 
horsepower, in 1984 it was 80 
horsepower, and nowadays 
giants of 120 horsepower are 
common. 

Mr Probert points out that 
that a 12-acre held behind his 


house at Shucknall near Led- 
bury is now “ploughed, worked 

- and planted by a tractor in a 
day; a Standard Fordson trac- 
tor would take four days just to 
plough it, and you'd want good 
going for foaL*’ The Fordson 
itself was twice as fast at least 
as a team of homes. No wonder 
Dolly and Boxer were off to the 
knacker’s. No wonder, either, 
as Stan Hill reminds us, that he 
and his sort could only feed a 

beJeagured nalian with the help 

of plenty of mechanisation. 

Sometime in the late Sev- 
enties, many of the older 



ploughmen realised they were 
missing the old ways, and 
began the current vogue for 
vintage ploughing. It has lured 
back to the tractor seat some 
men long used to bossing oth- 
ers from foe wheel of a four- 
by-four. 

Ploughing championships 

This weekend: 46th National 
Mounting Championship, 
Swnufiect, near Goole, York- 
shire ( on the A1 61 between 
Goole and Crowie); £4 per 
person per day; £1 for OAPs 
and children. 19 October 
Uskeard, Cornwall ; East 
Grinstead, W Sussex; Tetbuiy, 
Gloucestershire. 19-20 Octo- 
ber Alnwick, Northumber- 
land. 20 October Brigg, Lm- 
colnshire; Dumfries; 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire; 26 


W Yorkshire. 3 November. 
Weiherby, N Yorkshire; 9 
November Rotherham, S 
Yorkshire; 30 November 
Montrose, Aberdeenshire. For 
More details contact The 
Society of Ploughmen, 01302 
852469 
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Water Butt & free Rainsaver - only £29.95 

After the water shortages of the summer, gardener; should take 

advantage of the autumn rains and start colIa.-tinp rainwater now. C rfl" 

This 45-gallon water ban is m attractive and cost -efficient method |i gjl 

of storing rainwater for nse in the garden, all year round. It is 

finished in green with a black lid and ia monlded from durable J 

recycled plastic. Hie butt is resistant to both frost and to distortion - — ^ 
from the summer’s heal. fan 

The water bon is on offer to readers for just £29 ,95. carriage ^ 

included, and comes with a FREE Rainsaver 

(worth £7 55). This ingenious device fits to a round or square 27: 1 a _ 

inch downpipe and ensures that the butt I r-^ T N J sZj) 

is antnmaiicaHy toppeefup without overflowing. For ihosf who Ki 

have a bolt, the rainsaver may be ordered > * s v(P’ ] J/ 

on its own for just £7.93 tine. P + P). \ - - y 


Supplied with a 12-month guarantee, the bun 
has a draw-off tap and a built in lid. It 
measures 36 in. high and has a 23 in. diameter 
and is available for just £2955 including 
carriage. 

HOW TO ORDER 

RU m the eeupee and send together with cheque or 

ponaionferfc.NQCASHp]e«cetn- 

THE tNDH’BNDENT WATER BUTT ORBS <1ND» IS) 

P O -BOX 222. CHATHAM. KENT. ME4 JpE. 

Fdr Acuss/Vls* ratim. pfcnc phon e 6163d 401888 
(24 boon a day. 7 days ■ week). 

IfckftaK 01634 *01888 far ill aqriw. 

We deliver to addrcsso m the UK only. Plase up 

to 28 days for defray fitw receipt of older. 

RflnrQ wflSni 7 day» for refund if DC* complody 


Otfar subject » nwi&Miiy. 
bteBeMwawra n n ura hl a ai*: 


pin* *nd me wan Butavi + free Rammer a c.i.QS udb. 

KjiDuwnti 6? 1 7.05 Mf* 

1 raefcae * aD«rd durbar h»£ laddrairafe^knnaderayaMeip 

NEWSPAPER Ft (BUSHING (IND7KI 

erdebum) Araa/Vha aecenW by llm amnM. Mj canlnoiabcrit: 


E»(*> (We. 


blip I ftmCmfe 

J Send l» WATER BUTT OFftRuNp?!*), 

I maos ^.CHATHAM. SECT. Jffi. 

{ Wi 1 | 1— *— IT iTrnlinr Mi- i f ^. I P*il-|.n 

| j — J 

Ho oatglQpQiSoag.f In jaEMOL. — — — KD 7 P 


i-’v 
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The house market is 
looking buoyant, 
says Penny Jackson 

T here is good news for those people wondering why ail 
the activity in the property market stops short of their 
front door. Houses are selling faster than at any time 
in the past year, say Black Horse Agencies. Confidence in 
the market has meant buyers are acting more decisively, and 
first-time buyers are coming on to the market as they see 
prices ri*yng. One in four homes selLs in six weeks or less, 
according to Black Horse Agencies' Home Report published 
this week. It takes an average of 16 weeks for a property to 
find a buyer, an improvement of five weeks since June. 

The report looks at rhe trends, region by region, of the 
residential property market It does, however, exdude most 
of London, as well as Scotland and Wales where Black Horse 
has no branches. The survey looks into such areas as the 
number of viewers per property, how close the sale price 
is to the asking price, breakdown of buyers, how much first- 
time buyers pay. and the speed of sale from first instruc- 
tion to an agreed price. There is a connection between cat- 
egories. The fastest selling areas will be mosr likely to see 
sellers getting all (or a figure closest to) the asking price. 

In the Sguth-easL which accounts for most of the top 10 
“hot spot^^roperties sell 3t 95 per cent of the asking price. 
Meanwhile, in the slower North-west, with its average 23- 
week sale, homes sell at 91 per cent of the full price. 

A year ago, as a national average, a £100.000 property 
would halflpold for £92.000, while today it would be sold 
for £94.000. Black Horse sees this increase as the strongest 
indicator yet that prices are stable. Bui prices have to be 
pitched sensibly, says Alan Gottsehalk, Hast Midlands 
regional director. Anyone selling a home with an obvious 
drawback may well have to lower their sights, “In Chelms- 
ford. for example, we have two identical flats for sale. One 
sold quickly, the other is difficult because it backs on to a 
noisy road. r And he said that in Coventry a family house 
with an extension was proring much harder to sell than its 
smaller counterpart in the same street, because people are 
put off by the poor state of the house next door. “Buyers 
are still cautious. They know what they should be paying.” 

So how is the market working in practice in one of the 
Black Horse hor spots? David Freeman lives in Hedge End. 
near Southampton, a fast-selling area with new develop- 
ments. He has just put his one-bedroom, Boris home on 
the market, and a sale was agreed within a day. In turn, he 
found a house he liked in 12 hours. In less than a week be 
had bought and sold. “I put my house on at £42,950, under- 
cutting others by a thousand, and sold it for £41,000. But 
it is only recently that property has started to sell well here.” 

Caroline Helps, also from Hedge End. is well aware of 
a sudden upturn. She and her husband put their three-bed- 
room semi, built sewn years ago, on the market in May. 
Nothing happened until the beginning of this month when 
it Wits taken on by Black Horse. “We sold it almost the next 
day. We put it on at £66.250 and accepted £65,000. which 
is what we wanted.” 

An acute shortage of good property is the chief complaint 
of agents across the country, and a breakdown of buyers in 
the home report goes some way towards explaining this. In 
the surv ey. 65 per cent of all purchasers have nothing to selL 
TTie majority are first-time buyers, about a tenth are step- 
ping back into the market after renting or staying with fam- 
ily and friends and a small number are Buying for investment 
First-time buyers now tend to skip a rung of the prop- 
erly ladder. Easy mortgage terms and a market which has 
not returned to 1988 levels, means they arc going straight 
for a house. 

In Plymouth, one of the 10 hot spots, developers arc even 
converting fiats back into single houses. “Flats sell at auc- 
tion for under £10,000. Nearly everyone can afford a small 
terrace house here,” says Edward Heaton of Stratton Cre- 
ber. “We have never had such a goad year as this. We are 
even selling what I call the old dogs. But we are desper- 
ately low on stocks.” 
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" hotspots; 

| The fastest-selling areas 

[ Time taken to 

1 (average number of weeks) - 

Luton 

4 ; 

' Alton . : 

•5 _ 

Chelsea 

5 

U Norwich j. ; 

_£»;'■ 

Cambridge 

7 

■rHed^aid^ 

7 

| Letchworth 

7 

; .PLynfeufe ’ 

7.V ' 

Reading 

9 

Lfiarnrhgfoh Spa . 

9 ' 




Northwest 

T Prices for first-time buyers: £42,514 / 
Average fime taken to sell: 23 weeks 

Properties sold within 10 weeks: . 

3 weeks or less: 10% 

, ’ 6 weeks or less:,24% 

10 weeks oif|§3s: 37% 

Viewers per property: S 

Asking prices against ruling price: 91% 


Midlands 

Prices'.fpr fifst-tfrrie buyers? £44,206 
mg Averaga jrrre taken to sell: 19 weeks. 
Properties sold Within 10 weeks:- 
• -" 3 weeks or less: '16% v- 
6 weeks dr less: 33% : . 

weeks or less: 50% • ■' - - 

[•viewers perpraperty: 9 ... v’ 


LG 


_T "* ■ 


South West 

Prices for fi jb.iiyers? . £144,^23 ^ -:lj\ 

Average firfife taken' to sei^lTweeks r 

Properties sold- within lOweeks; 

3- weeks or tess:-l7% ’ •' :. Ts ; rv 

' \6;Vreeks or less: 39% 

- • i 0 weeks or less: 52%; • ~ ;;y_. ; 

Viewers per property; 9 - . : ; . ' 

Asking" prices .against ruling price: : 93% 


North East 46 




Scotland 

"Prices are ftcreasipg, Jhvfhe 
£150,<X)O-pkK market litsidTj 
interest tram first-time buyers ties 1 
helped the middle market”, -poo- ■ 
aid MacLellari, General AcEgept 
Property Services. Hot spp&'-T" 
Fife. Edinburgh and L pflua i T aro 


East 


South East 
National 


51. 


- a 


iH»i' 7 , 



Wales . 

Jan Lloyd, art&tpanagetf 

of Crown and Company 

in Cardiff, saystfte mar- 
ket is bouyant apd feat 
anything gootFS sells 
quickly, but she. .adds 
that there is not enough ; 
to meet the demand: 
"For the first time in 
years, property over 
£150;000 is selling 
^rapidly." . 
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North East 

Prices for.fi rat-time buyers: £47^82 
Average time tateft to 22 weeks 
: Properties sold within 10 wester = 

I 3 weeks or fess: 13% - 
6weekSQrtess;3Q%- 
10 weeks or less: 40% 

| Viewers per property: 8 ... 

! Asking prices against ruling price: 93% • 


East 

Prices for first-time buyers: £57,427 
Average time taken to sell: 12 weeks - 
Properties sold within 10 weeks: 

3 weeks or less*. 27% 

6 weeks or less: 48% 

10 weeks or less: 64% 

Viewers per property*. 9 

Asking prices ruling price: 94% 
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South East 

Prices for first-time buyers: £66,547 
^Average time taken to seH; 12 weeks 

Properties sold within 10 weeks: , 

.3 weeks, or. less:. 24% 

. . 6 weeks or less: 46% 

. 10 weeks or less: 64% 

. Viewers per property: 11 
Asking prices against ruling price; 95% 
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Who’s been sleeping in my bed? 

if you’ve ever wanted to know who used to live in your house, help is at hand. By Sophia Chauchand-Stuart 


W ould you like to find out the history of your 
home? You may have met the people that 
sold it to you but what about the people who 
lived there 50 years ago. or the Victorian owners 
who first landscaped the garden? Some design 
devotees might want to know why the hallway was 
extended or when the attic was converted Hav- 
ing a detailed history of your property might also 
add to its value, especially if you uncover fasci- 
nating facts of historical significance. 

Penny Olsen, who owns the Research Workshop, 
spends her time answering these questions. To her 
business clients. Olsen is a historical architectural 
researcher, others call her the house detective. 

Olsen became interested in the history of build- 
ings after her children had grown' up. . She 
embarked an an Open University course in 


architecture. The Conran group saw Olsen’s the- 
sis on the Michelin Building and used her work 
as part of their planning application for the 
Bibendum restaurant. Olsen was encouraged by 
this. M I thought, well, if the Conrans think my work 
is useful, maybe other people wilL too” 

She sent out dozens of letters to property devel- 
opers and got two jobs immediately, to research 
one site in the City of London, another in Read- 
ing, for brochures of the area. 

When the property development market went 
into a slump during the recession, Olsen changed 
tack and targeted her work more at private indi- 
viduals who wanted to knew more about their fam- 
ily home. She now numbers famous film and tele- 
vision personalities among her clients as well as 
members of the aristocracy. “I Love what I do. My 


work is like a jigsaw, piecing together information. Each project takes up to six months; prices range 

bit by bit, until I have the whole pieftire.” between £250 and £3,000 and are presented as 

Olsen builds up her historical jigsaw using maps either a slim sheaf of papers between simple card 
of the area from a variety of different periods, plan- or full leather-bound book, complete with pictures 
ning applications, land tax assessments and even of previous residents, maps of the area and orici- 
drainage records. Structural and interior design nal elevation plans of the property at various stages, 
details help her plot the course of the property's “Sometimes the information is quite easy to find, 

development while rate books; cross-referenced But I bad one building that was in a remote area 
with census returns, electoral registers and mar- and I wasn't sure I would be able to establish mueh. 
riage records give clues of previous residents. However, with a few days of research I found out 

“Sometimes clients just want a list of names of -that the building had been owned by Balliol Col- 
people who have lived in the house through the lege, so a wonderful archive existed.” 
years or a simple report of its historical back- One set of clients was delighted to find our that 
grounds. Other people want a fell-blown story, tbeirhouse was once used as a flagellation brothel, 
beautifully presented. I often work to a budget and Other stories are not so uplifting. She decided no: 
a lot of ray work for private customers is in pro- tell one set of owners that their home was built 
ducing surprise gifts for family members.” on a plague pit 
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Visitors’ hooks «m also he .» rich source «f his- 
tory. Olsen unearthed one that the hx.ty \Wm 
signed on their regular tea-time visits to the prop- 
erty. Olsen's own visitors' hook is signed by Fli/- 
abeth Taylor and Libcrucc. Buih weie customers 
at the chemist shop she and Iter husband owned 
on the Kang s Road during the Sixties. 

Local archives and local pe» »ple pfay a great part 
in her work. Older people's memories of events, 
scandals and personalities pr.n ide a sense of Ism 
the area grew m a way that stances cannot. , 
ironically she has never had time to research the* 
houses she has lived in. "The owners of our old 
nouse have asked me to look into the htstorv of flic 
property for them. I can't wait to see wh.u l find.” 

77ie Restmirk Workshop Jirf) 
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Flats are a growing market, says Rosalind Russell 


T he second Baron Carrington had a 
reputation for eccentricity. When he 
took a lease on Gayhuist House, an 
imposing country mansion near Newport 
Pagnell, he provided his male servants with 
a remarkable five-seater lavatory in a cir- 
cular building behind the house, sur- 
mounted by a carved figure of Cerber us, 
the three-headed dbg. He lived in style, 
with his wife, five children, a chaplain and 
31 servants. Now 26 households share Gay- 
hurst —split up into flats and houses in the 
Seventies - and with its ornate mulhoned 
windows, formal gardens and garages, it is 
far superior to o ther converted flats . 

A one-bedroom apartment in Gayhurst 
will cost £97,500, say agents GA, for the 
100 years remaining on the 120-year lease. 

Buying a leasehold flat is now less of a 
lottery, thanks to the Dew changes to the 
Landlord and 'tenant Act 1987; Initially 
hailed as the leaseholders’ charter, the Act 
was found to be shot through with holes. 
While it gave tenants the right to first 
refusal of their freehold, the freeholder 


didn’t face a penalty if he thumbed his nose 
. Now he does. 


at the Act 

A few lunatic freeholders and residents 
who quibble about their share of the roof 
repairs will always be with us. And anyone 
considering buying a flat should still tato* 
particular interest in the efficiency of the 
managing agents. But flats still have advan- 


older people trading down trom an expen- 
sive bouse, or as a rental investment While 
lenders won’t generally offer a mortgage 
on an ex-council tower block or fiats 
above shops, the rest of the fiat sales mar- 
ket is enjoying a mild boom. Especially in 
Birmingham and in London where there 
is busy regeneration in areas like Bermond- 
sey, ClerkenweD and Soho. 

Fhying £300,000 for a flat in the centre 
of Birmingham - albeit a penthouse - 
might have seemed optimistic a couple of 


years ago. But that’s the price being asked 
on one of the fiats soon to be completed 
by Crosby Homes next to Birmingham 
Symphony Hall. Symphony Court, with 
octagonal domed towers and private ter- 
races overlooking the canal, reskfexds'gyin, 
underground parking and hi gh security, 
has drawn buyers back to the city centre. 

• John, and ‘Nfaoessa Clarke sold a house 
in W&Isall and bought a two-bedroom flat 
in the block, so they could be near their 
daughter Louise, 16^ who will be studying 
in the city. Others buyers are finding the 
flats an attractive investment, vrith rentals 
on a two bedroom apartment achieving a 
far higher percentage yield than any thing 
currently offered by banks or bunking soci- 
eties. For Crosby the development has 
proved one of their most successful With 
112 apartments sold And only 30 left to sell, 
asking more than a quarter of a million for 
a penthouse doesn’t seem so daft. 

In London, Strutt & Parker is selling a 
one-bedroom, second floor flat above Tbr- 
ence Conran’s Mezzo restaurant in Soho 
for £310,000. In suburban Putney, that 
would buy a three-bedroom house, bora 
much longer commute to work. 

Says Charles Peerless of Winkworth’s 
West End office: “Buyerc in Soho and 
Gwent Garden tend to be ABC1, mid-thir- 
ties, affluent, from bankers to creative. 
Hterovia is the best value for money, being 
quieter than Covent Garden but having 
more life than Bloomsbury. If s not a fam- 
ily area, which is something our business 
.reflects... we don't open on Saturday. ” 

Prices are sufficiently buoyant for 
Wmkworth to have recently sold a one- 
bedroom flat, directly opposite a 24-hour 
shelter for the homeless, for £150,000. A 
one bedroom, fourth-floor walk-up in 
Eng Street, Covent Garden has just sold 
for £185,000. In foe three weeks between 
compiling the latest copy of the Winkworth 
property guide and it hitting the stands m 


branches, the West End-office has sold 
everything on their page bar two flats. 

“Lode for the well -run blocks,” says 
Peer! ess. “Bloomsbury’s Bedford Court 
Mansions ts one of the best because if s 
partfreehoki Ridgemotmt Gardens where 
a four-bedroom flat will cost around 
£265,000, is also veiy popular. Of the new 
developments,” says Peerless, “the’ ones 
which are selling fastest feature contem- 
porary design, wooden floors and chrome 

fittings.” Ifs a perfect description of a re- 
developed printing works at one Dufierin 
Avenue, near Moorgate tube station. 

Of the eight apartments put on the mar- 
ket a fortnight ago, only three are unsold. 
Architect/developer Roger Black has 
aimed at style-conscious buyers likely to be 
impressed by the German column radia- 
tors, ash flooring and “pod” bathrooms. 
Prices range from £175,000 to £215,000; 
the most expensive has a timber-deck roof 
terrace with views over the City. Selling 
agent is Hurford Salvi Carr. 

Actor Alexei Sayleis leading the way in 
Bermondsey, buying into the new Tanners 
Yard apartments, a few minutes from 
Tbwer Bridge and close to where the new 
Jubilee Line extension will run. More than 
half have been sold or reserved in the old 
warehouse building. The developers say 
thefr buy profile is young, upwardly mobile 
professionals. Prices range from £139,500 
to £199,950. 

Shad Thames, a previously unloved 
area south of Tbwer Bridge, is also being 
talke d up. A former tea and coffee ware- 
house in Boss Street is being turned into 
109 flats, due to be ready for Christmas. 

. Tom Marshall of selling agent Chittons 
says: “The refurbishment includes glass 
Hfis, glass viewing platform with panoramic 
views.” More sandblasted brickwork - 
the woodetrip of the Nineties - cast-iron 
columns, wooden floors and industrial- 
height windows. 



Top: Docklands apartments made for young professionals. Above: a Roger Blade interior, for the style conscious 
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London Properly 




RIVERSIDE ELEGANCE 

ON THE BANKS OFTHETHAMES IN CHISWICK, W* 


LOFTS 
FOR SALE 


SEl 


t&d-useis* 

0172 9373*78 



Anoi^U B d iiig cievidB^nwtofB.dumnJfa u rb«dw um tnwiihiiMM, 
classical in design, wfth many having direct or cb&pe Em vfews but all 
gyying the amManca of the new Kreskfr walkw ay jc Uy id qlt bar 
Prices range from 034,950 to £42^959 Freehold 
Over 35% already reserved.' • ' 
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Jut north of The 
City in the heart of 
a cons, area, a ‘ 
spacious 5 hed 
family house 
currently heing Wilt: 
to a high spec, with 
all the elegance of a 
Victorian home. 
Select your own 
finishes. 

Completion due 
March 1997. 
£570,000 F/H 
(NHBC) 


0181742-7477 


fcOLBSGBROKE WALK - SW11 


Sussex 


QUALITY 

NEW 

DHTALi ILL) 
CHALETS A 


on the Sussex 
Coast 

£107,500 -£154^50 



Sate centre open da2y 

01323 893007 


TRUCKING AROUND ENDLESS 

end imutafctoprepirfW? 1 M w» 

' amtaitw h— to aw 0* Howe 

• htmtoa-Call Hunt** on 01273 

80484410 tod WIN** 



A stylish new development with 12 
2-bedroom apartxneots, folty furnished 
V by an interior designer. 


apse .to Battersea Village, across the 
[river from Chelsea. Each apartment has 
individual secure parking with electric 
gates; Communal landscaped garden. 


£275-90 per week (available NOW) 


Contact: 


0171 589 8844 



■ 1 New Inn Square, EC 2 

(Qfi b a teman s Row) 

Stunning Converted Edwardian Prjnflng Worios 
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£15WX»-G8*S,000 
. 1 , 0 BO-a 82 O«qtt . 

--MTBcadMittwsa 
• 6 parson fifl 

■ SeWphon^TV, 

■ nttoe»ioh»fltt 
■supwbltfil- 

LAUNCH VEVflNS 
SatSim 1 2rt3 OCT 11 am to 4pm 

Stirling Ackroyd 

0171 251 0770 



Country Property 



New Homes 


W 


New Homes 




PEACE 


♦ 2 AND 3 BEDROOM APARTMENTS UNIQUELY AND BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED 
fN THE L5 ACRE GROUNDS OF A GRADE I LETED MANSION 


♦ EASY ACCESS TO SEVENOAKS. M2S MOTORWAY. HEATHROW AND 
Gatwtck AIRPORTS 


♦ Security features for added peace of mind including 

REMOTELY CONTROLLED ACCESS GATES 
Disarm On practfoj GfcKylc M <mt stxxrtwnw. open Satorda** and 
Sendajs from 1030 - OO, tdqihme 01959 563262 or roman car 
agents, SanDs. on 01732 455551. 


Developments also at Reigato, Share, Albury and Haslemcre 


Auctions 


General Accident 
Auctions 


Mainly By . Order of The Mortgagees 
Including the Halifax Budding Society 


Houses, Flats, Land and 
Commercial Premises 


MIDLANDS . 

29& October - NEC, Beraagkara - 0839 772205 
34 Lois 

Wes JOSmA Shnpdmt. Sugt, Lekmcrdorc. DjfiJ, 
Notts, Dtrbft, Beds. Linn tmd das 


NORTHERN 

30ft October - Bijtoti Pat Raceme - 8835 7722K 

131 Lou 

Grater tfmdmter. Umejadt. hmn. Chrd, Chrdnrr. 
ConbHo, Qerdeai Tertdvr ad Crnwi/ 


avto-WM My JnrjKWpav Jaatiwo. 
ftu la* la Utomm wk tb*aRK*a»afcr ler Mr ataaa 
OSes ta Ihrllto MKm Rm 4 Smtk fate, ta K* JU> 


Waterside Properties | 



Fnl E75.950. 



Vffi*r n Borden rf 

MfepUbr&anrrifcc. 


013S4 872314 *£#- 


East Anglia 


BUNGAY, 

SUFFOLK 


UbbsubI ftriod borne idyfic 
pedtiofi, garden wab fooibridge 
aver River Wsveney, rural vins. 
4-5 beds, stndk). 


£ 122^00 
■Tel: 01986 893986 


BUILDING QUALITY HOMES 
IN PRIME LOCATIONS 
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■ bradfield 

A M awenjord hanM 
Irani 005,000 TB. (0(734) 745189 


ftHARFENDEN 

2 bad hecaa tan <8000 TH. (D1SB2) 765766 


B V ( K I N n V M S 1 K }• 


COLBY (SLE OF MAN 
3 bed bungalown 6 4 bed dec. homes 
from £109,950- <134,950 
TEL (01634) 833903 


Q (FOLD NR CHAN LEIGH 
5 bad barm tan <229.950 
TH. (0 1 «3) 268822 


KENTS HILL MILTON KEYNES 
4 bad hemes a 3 bad tangriows 
from £92300. <139.950 TEL (01908) 679168 


X O K I H \ l> 1 l) X S H I K ! 


CUCXFtELD 
4 bad homes from £139.950 
TEL (01444)416657 


G NORTHAMPTON 

3 a 4 bed honei from £62.950 - £109550 
TH. (01(04) 259410 


DOUGLAS ISLE OF MAN 
2bedape>S 1 bod tDwnhouu 
prices from £59.950 TR (01624) 6631(0 
ONCHAN ISLE OF MAN 
3 bed det bunptovr prtoa £79.950 1 
TB. (01624) 623480 


I BCTCROVE CHICHESTER 
i4 A 5 bones bads from 
£95.950 - Q IQJD00' TB. (01 243) S32636 


Q COLUNCTREE PARK NORTHAMPTON 
4 & 5 bad homes from £1853)00 
TEL (01604) 675773 


PAIGNTON DEVON 

3 bed KHMcthomc price £69.950 

4 bed townhouMS prices from £79,950 
TEL (01803)525(65 


oxi nit ininiu 


O WEST END WOKING 
4 bad homes from £156350 
TEL (01483) 799995 


TEMPLE COWLEY OXFORD 
1 bad apCL.3 & 4 bed homes from 
£56250 - £!25w500 TEL (01865) 395473 


PLYMPTON DEVON 

3 bed link its. homes from £69.950 

4 bed del homes prices from £88,93)' 
Ta (01803) 525665 


t> 1 O X 1) 'HI R ! 


THECBMRS WESTONMG 

364 bed dK. homes 
from £92500 - £141 jODTB. 0)1525) 719540 




OBIDOS LAGOON PORTUGAL 
prtan on Dp^Bcadon 
m (01803) 525665 
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Buying a 
home 
where the 

art is 

Geoffrey Pilgrim finds affordable 
opulence in the north of Italy 


ture, sculpture and painting; ancient 
farms built with an eye for site, form and 
materials; landscape that seems to have 
been carefully planned for maximum 
effect. The sound of music is everywhere, 
too; Italians invented opera - and most 
small town still have their own street 
bands. And food and drink are not fuel 
but essentials of the art of family life. 

From Italy’s knee upwards, TUscany 
and Umbria, the northern lakes, are the 
regions where the British buy homes. 
Many of the old city states in these areas 
retain their individual identities; Pisa, 
Verona, Florence, Siena, Bologna.. . Over 
the centuries, city fathers commissioned 
stunning public buildings and villas, cas- 
tles and palaces. Some of these private. 


Buying in Italy 

Never take a DIY approach to 
property purchase. 

Deal with experienced agents and 
lawyers and don't second-guess 
advice, particularly on stated 
values and taxes. 

Consent to build or extend in Italy 
lasts for a specific period. Renew 
it if you can't perform in time. 

In rural areas most people take a 
relaxed attitude to wandering 
through private property. Get 
possible rights of way checked 
before signing your Deed of 
Transfer. 


A ccording to a recent sampling of 
advertising responses. 4 per cent 
of British families who are plan- 
ning to own a home abroad pre- 
fer Italy. This compares with 20 per 
cent for France and almost 40 per cent 
for Spain and its islands. 

Pull these statistics apart and you 
find that Francophiles are split between 
those attracted to rural peace, lively 
ski resorts, or the glim of sun up the 
Med. Spanish prospects divide geo- 
graphically along those warm costas 
which are easily reached by plane, and 
the Canaries and the Balearics; and buy- 
ers subdivide socially into normal human 
beings and golfers. 

British buyers of homes in Italy have a 
very different profile. They’re not inter- 
ested in ski property. They don’t need to 
see the Mediterranean for the Adriatic). 
Half their visits are made by car rather 
than by plane. A nearby golf course is an 
irrelevance. Usually, the older the prop- 
erty the better they like it. Their spend- 
ing capacity ranges from £25,000 to £5m. 
Most are covert, or overt, intellectuals and 
art lovers. Some are politicians. 

Agents describe British buyers as a var- 
ied bunch. Steve Emmett of Brian French 
says that most of his clients are “media 
people”. Linda Trevella of Cosa Trevella 
says that mosLgf hers are lawyers. Both 
are clear thaMey do not want to form 
any kind of club for Brils - particularly 
as they come here looking for a very dif- 
ferent’ lifestyle. 

An abund4f0)e of things which look 
good, sound good and taste good are the 
main attractions. Outstanding architec- 



0f>perties reach the market from time to 
tune, at prices you would expect for a hab- 
itable work of art. 

But what’s on offer at around £100,000, 
including purchase costs? Brian French is 
offering a four-storey, pink stucco farm- 
fpise in the centre of Perugia, close to 
the university, with shutters, beamed 


ceilings and other original features. It has 
two bedrooms with en-suite bathrooms, 
two living rooms, mod cons, and views 
over medieval rooftops and streets. 

In IJguria, Cosa Trevella has a two-bed- 
room village house. 20 minutes from the 
sea, under offer. It is fully restored, with 
lots of marble in the battn^ri, walk-in 


wardrobes and a loggia overlooking olive 
groves. Half that distance from the Med 
they also have an olive mill, needing some 
work, in three-quarters of an acre. Both 
properties are ah hour’s drive from Nice 
airport, a short hop across the border. 

Cosa Trevella also handles property 
around the northern lakes. For less than Tmclla 01 32. 


£100,000 they art offering a fully tar- 
nished. luxury two-bedroom apartment. 
It eonves with use of both an indoor and 
outdoor pool, parking, and views of Lake 
Como and the mountains. 
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‘Five million borrowers are paying more than they need’ 

Although the mortgage market may be twfchy on election eve, there are still easy savings to be made by shopping around, writes Clifford German 


E ddie George may be fretting 
openly about the need to raise 
interest rates, but there is still a 
wide range of special offers around, 
including fixed rates for up to 10 years, 
and a variety of discounts and cashbacks 
for new borrowers and existing borrow- 
ers looking to switch lenders. According 
to independent advisers Berkeley Finan- 
cial Planning, five million borrowers are 
still paying more than they need. Most 
simply do not realise the opportunities 
or advantages open to virtually all new 
borrowers and existing borrowers not 
trapped by negative equity. 

Independent mortgage adviser John 
C’hareol has just come out with a fixed 
rate of 6.99 per cent guaranteed for five 
years on up to 90 per cent of the prop- 
erty valuation. Even allowing fora hefty 
completion fee of £700 - which can be 
added to the loan but will discourage 


some small borrowers- John Charcol’s 
offer will undercut the previous market 
leader. Northern Rock, which charges 
7.49 per cent and a £295 arrangement 
fee. 

John Charcol’s penalty for redeeming 
the loan within six years is also slightly 
less Draconian, at six months’ interest 
compared with Northern Rock’s 5 per 
cent penalty, for borrowers who want 
out of the deal over the same timescale. 

Brokers London & Country have also 
teamed up with National Counties 
Building Society to launch an Election 
Choice mortgage, which combines a 3 
per cent discount on the standard vari- 
able rate (which is currently 6.99 per 
cent) for the next nine months with the 
option at that time to take a further dis- 
count of 1 per cent below the standard 
variable rate for the following four 
years if the interest rate outlook still 


seems set fair, or to lock into a fixed rate 
of 7.99 per cent guaranteed until Janu- 
ary 2002. The maximum advance is 70 
per cent of the property valuation, there 
is a £295 completion fee and a six-month 
interest rate penalty for early redemp- 
tion, although the loan is portable. 

As variable mortgage rates approach 
the low point of the cycle, and the dis- 
counts on variable rates start to shrink, 
the relative attractions of fixed-rate 
mortgages compared with variable rates 
are beginning to increase again. 

The general view is that the downward 
trend In variable rates must have gone 
almost as far as it can in this stage of the 
economic cycle, even if the Chancellor 
does try to squeeze one more quarter- 
point drop in base rates next month to 
make up for a dearth of tax cuts. Inter- 
est rates in the United States are also 
poised to rise once the Presidential 


election is out of the way, with inevitable 
knock-on effects in the UK. 

For borrowers who do still think that 
discounts upfront are worth more than 
a fixed rate, Leeds & Holbcck is offer- 
ing mortgages with discounts of 125 per 
cent for the next three years off its stan- 
dard variable rate, which is currently 
6.99 per cent Valuation fees will also be 
refunded if the loan is completed before 
the end of theyear but ttie discount will 
be reclaimed in full if the mortgage is 
paid off within the first four years. 

It is anyone's guess what the effect of 
the next UK election will be on interest 
rates, but it is a fact that interest rates 
went up after the 1979, 1983 and 1987 
elections, and they only came down after 
the 1992 election because the pound fell 
out of the ERM. 

A new survey by Merrill Lynch shows 
89 per cent of fund managers expect 


base rates will be higher this time next 
year and past evidence suggests that 
rates will rise for two to three years when 
they do start to move. 

The European single currency is also 
beginning to cast a shadow over inter- 
est rates, and one which will not please 
the Eurosceptics. Whatever you think 
about the principle of a European sin- 
gle currency it is generally accepted that 
UK rates will have to be higher outside 
the currency union than tbey would be 
inside, and the chances of the UK mak- 
ing a serious attempt to get inside seems 
to get dimmer by the day, regardless of 
who wins the general election. 

The yield on Spanish government 
stock maturing in 10 years* time dipped 
below the equivalent UK government 
stock this week, not because the Span- 
ish economy is In better shape than the 
UK economy, which it is not, but sim- 


ply because the money markets think 
Spain is making a genuine effort to qual- 
ify for a single currency, while the UK 
is not. 

As John Anderson, head of the fixed 
interest department at pension special- 
ists National Provident Institution (NPI) 
points out, yields on all European gov- 
ernment stocks have been coming down, 
but while UK and German rates have 
been creeping, other countries racing to 
qualify for the single currency have 
been romping down, narrowing the gap 
between the highest and lowest rates and 
incidentally creating a vicious circle by- 
reducing the interest rate burden oh 
their economies. 

Borrowers wanting details can call 
John Charcol on 0800-718191. London 
& Countiy Mortgages on flSUO-373300. 
and Berkeley Financial Planning on 
01203-555240. 
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Overseas Property 


BRIAN A FRENCH & ASSOCIATES LTD 

UMBRIA 

Wefl maintained farmhouse 
bultln ihe late 1 Mi century 
of handmade Mete 
kmnadaMy IrabHBUe H 
enjoys beautiful views al 
raffing countryside. Just 
under an acre of land. 
Price: £118,900 
22-26 Albert Embankment, London SE1 7TJ 
Tel: 0171 735 8244 Fax: 0171 735 8248 
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BRiAX A FRENCH & ASSOCIATES LTD 
DtrEHtuanoNAL bsal Sown 



Toscany 

Delightful, spurious and airy 17th Century cmintry rtBrid*acs 
with magnificent views towards Luxe. Pisa airport 20mins; 
Florence 40mina. Lush ga r d e ns , vines, cUres, Bwinmnne pool and 
restodian'a residence. Pd|| dotafls and price on application, 
22-28 Albert Embankment, London 3El TTJ. 

■ Tfel; 0171 73 fi 8244 . 
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Overseas Property 


ESTABLISHED ON THE COSTA BLANCA 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 


. NORTH Of AUCAWTE 

1 3 Bads, z Bams Tbwnhouse with RooTnwraoe and Garden, 
50 Yanh from Sea. Rifly Fumtahsd, on compiax wSh Foot 
Shops, Gardens £29,950 
NORTH OF ALICANTE 

2 Bedroom Bungalow. FuUy Furrfehed. Close to 
afl amenities £24,900 

many more aval hi bin from CliUMMO to EimflO 


WRIGHTS 

40 DOUGHTY ST. LONDON WC1: 0171 404 0548 


ARCACB0N 

mirror wrar France 


m “‘T ? 


Luxury equipped 
MOB1LEHOME j? X 12 wKb 
plm freehold und dcckto? 
and steps. Separate swage 
nidi dndririty suppiv. Suit 
holidays, retirement. lenine. 
Situated among oaks and 
pines. Site rich m amenities. 

Price iZMOO 
fafcp 6 one 0 ttftfi 3 M 5 



Beautiful homes siiiured on 
tile unspoilt Costa del 
teahatc. Spain. Apartments 
from ££>.«*> ro aTS, 000. 
vuias from £50.000 to 
£,500.000. Spanish office 
fully licensed ro sell, 
promote and develop 
propones. 

CaB nat Jbr dcnjtk- 
01536 84181 (daytime) 
0x536 513445 (evening) 
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Overseas Property 


Overseas Property 
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TAKE COMO 

■V4 bedrooms, fully 
famished apt. Beautiful 
views of lake & mountains. 
Lame balcony & terrace. 
Pocn dt l cruris. Exclusive 
complex near Mcnugglo. 
5199,000 ovno. 
CASA TRAVELLA 

01322 660988 
Fax: 667206 


MABBEIM 


Orer 1SO0 resale properties far afe 
cnteopcAmtchaftnaltei 
tea 124090 to oter St aBBoa. 


«, 0161 648 3587™ 
F«r 0161 648 5614 
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BUYING ABROAD? 


Over 50 top Agwttt and IWapen from Spoln, Portugal Franc, ltd! 

tfaw popart 


The Cumberland Hotel. Marble Arch, London W3 
v vitlay, Saturday, Sunday, October 11. 12. Hi, 1 <*HS 
Friday 1200-1$00 Sat/Sun 1030-1700 


FREE Admission 


DENIA 

COSTA BLANCA 
SPAIN 




Health* Vh-me. 1 talmnini. 
tathroomi putfms. vwmMim! 
P»M. ukdcil. Ion net. diner 
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wmi. l hour A Lame airport 
Fun colour brut * dtp avaiUbk 
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01437 720350 
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(Ik I owada y s 1 aIwa ys say to 
.. |\| myself “Do you want it, 

I ™ or do you need it?”. If I 
need it, I pursue it. If I just want 
it, I don't Compared to the old 
days in the Seventies, that’s a 
changed animal. 

From 1972 till 1976, 1 couldn’t 
do a thing wrong. I was top of the 
charts most of the time, and I 
found myself wondering what to 
do next So I decided to buy a 
mansion, because that’s what it 
says in the Elvis Presley Hand- 
book for Upcoming Rock ’n* 
Rollers. 

1 found a lovely property set in 
the middle of 12 acres. It cost me 
about £100.000 which, in 1973, 
was quite a lot of money. It was 
wonderful. One minute we were 
in one room in Brixtoo, and the 
next we were eating lobster and 
living in the most beautiful house. 

Then I set about saying: “The 
swimming pool’s got to go there. 
I don’t want an Aga, but I want 
similar to an Aga. so that’s got to 
be made...” We didn’t even have 


be back in 


my cash 

Gary Glitter’s 
biggest mistake 



any water, so we had to put in a 
pipe from the main road, 12 acres 
away. It was a complete disaster. 

I used to have a coach that 
would regularly go to the Playboy 
Club and say “Gary’s having a 
parly tonight, and you're all wel- 
come”. Then they'd all arrive at 
the house at 3.00 o'clock in the 
morning. 

I was getting plenty of business 
advice, but I just turned a deaf 
ear. I did start drinking rather 
heavily, and I think that was 
probably the reason. People were 
trying to tell me - 1 was employ- 
ing people to tell me - but I 
wasn’t listening. 

It was only when I was in New 
Zealand, doing The Rocky 
Horror Show, that I got the notice 
telling me I was bankrupt. Then 
a friend of mine invited me out to 
Australia and we rented a house 
on the beach. 

To my amazement they were 
still taking my American Express 
card. It still hadn't really sunk in. 
1 thought it must all be a mistake. 


because Fd just sold IS million 
records. 

When I did eventually go back 
to England I was offered a lour of 
cabaret clubs. I told them I 
belonged in the arenas, but they 
said clubs were all that w as going, 
so 1 did the tour. They collected 
the money, and I was paid a living 
wage. The mansion went to the 
taxman, the Rolls-Royce had gone. 
1 was thing in a rented house. 

Thai's when I started to learn 
the game. I became a lawyer and 
an accountant and I started to 
learn that it makes sense not to 
spend more than you can earn. 
You can spend money while 
you're working but. if you sud- 
denly stop touring, you" can't go 
on spending in the same way. " 

In 19S0. two punks from Amer- 
ica showed up at one of my club 
shows and, because of the wav 
they were dressed, they weren't 
aOowcd in. 1 thought that was 
wrong - there must be some- 
where else we could play. So we 
played Norwich University and 


that sold out in about an hour. 
Then we went to three nights at 
Norwich, two nights at the ball at 
Christ Church in Oxford, and it 
just got huge. It started out as nos- 
talgia. but it went way beyond that. 

\Ye toured for six years solidly 
round the universities, and it 
gave me a huge audience. Then 
we decided to tty renting arena- 
sized venues ourselves - the fi** 1 
one was the NEC in Birmingham. 
Thai was nine years ago, and it 
really took off. They sell out 
every year now. 

I'm just starting now to become 
a rich man as a result of taking 
care of business, but I lost 10 
years in the middle of it all. You 
have to take advice and, every 
now and again, you’ve got to get 
off ihe merry-go-round and take 
stock of the situation. I’ve learnt 
my lesson - it’s not what I want, 
its w hat I need. That's a good one 
for everyone to remember.' 

Can • Clincr iras talking to Paul 
Shulv 


the middle class 

The job seekers’ allowance has pitfalls if you have 
savings or insurance cover, Stephen Ingledew warns 


A serious ‘’earthquake” shook the 
welfare state this week when on 
Monday unemployment benefit, 
one of the traditional cornerstones of 
the social security system, was abol- 
ished and replaced by the job seekers' 
allowance (JSA). 

The new benefit is a further exam- 
ple of the Government attempting to 
reduce social security spending, par- 
ticularly on middle income earners, 
and target benefits to the most needy. 
It follows the redut^fon a year ago in 
income support in nsipect of mortgage 
payments for homeowners who lost 
them jobs. 

But what does the introduction of 
JSA. mean and how does this effect the 
provision we should be making against 
the consequences of losing our jobs? 

The introduction^ISA will further 
reduce the state Benefits of many, 
people who experience unemploy- 
ment According to the Department of 
Social Security over 50,000 people a 
year will receive lower benefits than 
under the- old system. . - • 

Instead of the paym ents lasting for 
12 months, as with the old unemploy- 
ment benefit, JSA will only be paid for 
six months automatically. If claimants 
are still out of work after those six. 
months, they will be means tested to 
determine whether they are still eli- 
gible to receive JSA- 
lndivi duals with assets and capital 
of more than £8,000 (excluding the 
home) will not receive any JSA after 
six months and those with savings 
between £3,000 and £8,000 will only 
receive partial JSA benefit. 

Secondly, after 'six months even 
those who are still eligible could have 
the benefit withdrawn if it is consid- 
ered they are not making a “positive” 
effort to find a new job - for example, 
turning down a job because the pay is 
too low would not be justifiable. 

Thirdly" the maximum weekly JSA 
of £47.90 is now lower than the pre- 
vious unemployment benefit, and for 


under 25-year-olds the benefit is even 
lower at £37.90 a week. There will be 
no escape from the Inland Revenue 
either as these benefits are taxable. 

In thepiy anyone facing the possi- 
bility of losing ins or her job should tiy 
to build up an emergency fond in a 
deposit account, which coold meet 
outgoings for at least three months, 
the average period that an average 
income earner is out of work. 

Another consideration would be 
unemployment insurance, for example 
in respect of mortgage payments or 
loan commitments. Many mortgage 
lenders now offer mortgage payment 
protection plans which will pay mort- . 
gage interest payments for a year if poE 
icyholders lose their job, for a monthly 
premium of around £6 for each £100 
of monthly interest insured. Other 
policies coyer mortgage payments for 
up to two years and some offer cover 
for other essential living costs. 

However, while such actions would 
provide some peace of mind, the 
means testing system for benefits such 
as JSA does very little to encourage 
such private provision, and if anything 
acts as a disincentive. 

For example, \while the new JSA . 
may prompt more of us to put some 
savings aside to tide over any unfore- 
seen periods of being out of work, the 
irony is that those people who do save, 
with say a Tbssa or PEP, will find their 
entitlement to JSA is reduced once the 
value exceeds the means test capital 
threshold of £3,000. 

Although the value of any money 
held in a pension or life assurance pol- 
ity would not be taken into account, 
if you are fortunate to receive a lamp 
sum of redundancy payment this 
would be taken into account through 
the means test and could disallow any 
entitlement to JSA after six months. ' 

Furthermore, even those who for- 
ward plan and take out unemployment 
insurance may find that some of the 
insurance benefit is taken into account 


in determining eligibility for means- 
tested JSA. 

Mortgage insurance payments are 
disregarded by the DSS for the means 
test if they specifically meet the cost 
of mortgage interest, but any excess 
payments which cover such items as 
endowment and life assurance premi- 
ums may not be and could affect enti- 
tlement to JSA. 

So although the Government is 
using the “stick” of restricting social 
security beif$£ts for the unemployed 
to encourageois to fend for ourselves 
more, there is a severe lack of “carrot” 
to encourage more private provision 
through, savings or insurance. 

However; it is vital that we do not 
just sit on our hands. If you are made 
unemployed you should not be dis- 
couraged f rojo signing on by the lim- 
ited benefi£#on offer, as you may at 
least be entitled to National Insurance 
credits which go towards your future 
state pension entitlement. 

Ultimately i private - provision, 
whether through long-term savings or 
insurance, is the only true way of being 
assured of some financial protection 
in the event of losing a job and wflj 
offer greater flexibility and choice 
than relying on the limited state ben- 
efits and conditions of the JSA 

The TUC’s recent report on the 
JSA concludes: “Many middle class 
people are being frozen out of the wel- 
fare state at a time when they are more 
likely to need it” The changes are yet 
another clear indication from the 
Government that in in future most of 
us will need to rely on our own 
arrangements to tide us over the 
unforeseen events such as unemploy- 
ment, particularly if we are enjoying 
average or above-average earnings 
while working and have built up some 
savings. . 

Stephen Ingledew is development direc- 
tor of Frizzel Life & Planning a sub- 
sidiary of the Liverpool Victoria Group. 
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BUN introduce 
two powerful multimedia 


systems wffc incredible 
1 cations at truly amazing 


specifications at tfuly amazing 
prices. These systems come ready for use 
with Lotus Smartsuite 96 and other 
applications and are are now available direct 
for home and small busLftss users. Our 
Ultimate P166+ now comes with a massive 
32Mb EDO RAM and Free 28.8 modem. 
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BUN UnttimeOa Mhfi Towor 

> Intel Pentium' lG6MHz processor 
- 32Mb EDO RAM 

Latest Intel Triton 2 iHXj chipset 

> 512k Pipeline burst mode cache 
'• 2.1 Gb Enhanced IDE hard dish 

• The highest performance gaphics with ATI 2Mb Syncionots 
’SDRAM" graphics card and software MPEG 

’ 15' Crisp sharp ,28dp Nl SVGA Screen 

Orchid Nu-sound Plug and play 32 Wavetable sound card 
° Eight speed IDE CD-ROM dnve 

• PC Joystick and 2 powerful stereo speakers 

< 3.5' Diskette dnve 

■» 2 fast 16550 serial and enhanced parade! ports - 

< Windows 95 105 keyboard and mouse 

MJN 7 bay imdi tower. ' 

Software 

• Macrosoft Windows 95 with manuals and CD . 

■ Lotus Smartsuite 96 for Windows 95 with Word Pro.'-^f 
Freelance. 1-2-3, Organizer, Approach and Smartpics 
pre-toaded 

■ GSP Software suite with Presswrerks, Desigpworits, Homewse 
and Money pre-loaded 

• CD Multimedia tides including Infopedia UK 96 encyclopaedia. 
Bodyworks v5 and WinTutor 95. 

• FREE V34 28.8 internal faVdata Modem (limited to first 1000 
orders of P166+ model only) 

MJN P166+ BMttamia MM Tower 

As above but with a 6x86 PI 66+ processor manufactured by IBM 


Based on Z-OWnGtoneSG"' as certified by MDR labs. 
(Please note scale starts at 55 not 0). 



P3JG6 Model 

• 32Mb BX) RAM 


P166+ Model 

• 33® mo RAW 

• Free Modem 


£ 1R7T° £ 3399 

AW I U inc-VAT +VAT 

£ 17Q0 70 "1499 

A I L/V inc-VAT +VAT 


56 60 85 70 75 80 85 80 


HUN Special Offers End 18th October 


MJN 01282 777 555 

I I I Telephone sales lines are open Monday > Friday 9am - 7pm. Saturday 9am - 5pm 

MJN Tecfinotagf Urmted, GramHe House, Blackburn Rd, Simonstone, Burnley. Lancs. B 612 TGT. w.oi2a?rn ass. r» 01^:77 os *iEow»*uaipr>as3io«i 
Cuouncr anqoos Mfcone ill pfca eduW aefcoy B25+WT =£2938) anil WT U7 5V Seftwr vausttn aw wsom ct a> c» i» raw Mb a» ** Sew sck **• bo 

C RT tla» ai flg ttaaca. ftadutcs Wrier pmosogiaagsnongVr. Brets Jf aamatv ettmfal mBan 10 to 14 ajffi a ordTK wi ar uOil 2S tots m *™ oOtmav najica 
iJMii i.Wli MMfBimwpwiMiMg v*1 aJ*ra n nr emtorwr. n) cx*r rt aturti .-g. roirtir rr. ani«. rxre HnnA 


rfffi * 




PENSIONS 
MADE SIMPLE 

24 hours a dav / (lavs a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions inionnation or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 


0345 6789 10 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


te lion vo'ur 'call to Scottish Widows may be recorded. Issued by Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, a mutual company. Regulated by the Personal Investment Authority. Inlnrmatinn or advice will only be provided on Scouivh Widows products. 


__ , 
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" part one of a special personal finance investiption, Peter Rodgers and lie Cicutti name the best companies for pensions and savings 


M any people pui blood, sweat and 
tears into buying a home, and far 
less effort into investing in a pen- 
sion or other long-term policy from an 
insurance company. -Yet some of the 
insurance products on offer, especially the 
- pension plans, are likely to be wortb as 
much or more than a family home when 
they mature. A nice house at retirement 
is not much good without a decent 
pension. 

In the Iasi few years, there has been a 
growing realisation that decisions on 
investment need to be given just as much 
weight as those about buyipg bricks and 
mortar. Bui much of the infbnnation pub- 
lished about insurance products is 
impenetrable. 

To help clear away this fog, the Inde- 
pendent asked John Chapman, a former 
senior official of the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing. to analyse rhe investment products 
offered by insurance companies. 


Mr Chapman was the author of a 
number of hard hitting OFT reports on 
the life insurance industry. Before he 
retired this year he suggested a pioneer- 
ing nnv mpf KnH nfntmA flu> e - 


of insurance companies and their prod- 
ucts, on which this analysis is based. 

It shows which companies are selling 
the best products. Just as significant, it 
shows which of them can back their 
claims about future performance by point- 
ing to good results in the pasu The analy- 
sis will help buyers of new policies to 
make a choice, and those with existing 
investments to check how well they are 
performing. 

The problem with many policies is that 
if they were not on the market already, 
nobody would ever think of inventing 
them. They occupy a niche rather like 
aspirin and paracetamol in the health 
industry - they are so dangerous and have 
so many unexpected side-effects that 


they would probably be banned from 
over-the-counter sale if they, were 
launched BUheT990SL - 
. Indee d, with- profits endowment poli- 
aes, the tradiflbual basis of pensions and 
otho 1 insurance investments, are proba- 
bly the most one-sided contracts ever sold, 
some polices have proved with hindsight 

to be veiy good value. But it was certainly 
not posible to work this out at the time 
they were bought. 

. buyers of with-profits endowments 
invest their money with no idea of what 

they are gon« to get bad. There is a guar- 
anteed annual bonus, but the level each 
year is at tne cwnpany’s discretion, based 
on its own jK%«Hent of performance. 

to be in the form of a discretionary ter- 
minal bonus that the company is not 
obliged to pay. 

It is hard to believe that until 1995, sell- 
era of with-profits endowment policies 


also ma naged to ‘awjga 


cost of having 
an msdntitae £ 
inthdirinvdtf 




/their buyiafea policy from a life insurance com- 

t ' party, whether it be formortgage repay- 
tafcrrt? a 'pension or some other form of 
- savfogjt The is that the primary deter- 
mfifeit of policyholder returns is not 
ear irrvtSstfiaent performance but the total 
with- ainoont of chaises levied by the insurers 
r ra£b on their ciEtomcrs over the years the pol- 


— — mvesunem penormaccc out me iw 
nas co me up with an afleraativefo atnodiit erf chaiges levied by the insurers 

profite endowhi^iia, is th&shapg of agft- on their ciEtomcrs over the years the pol- 
hnked pohaes for pes^onjs; mortgages- ky is in force. 

and other products. Unit-linked policies Investment performance is important, 
am rinmwvf r» tu j • - . ... ■_ _** i 


are claimed to be much easier to. under- of course. But the arithmetic of charges 
stand and have become very popular. puts it in perspective. The charges reduce 

ait they are not oeariy as tomspareat foeovefailyietdofapoUcyt^theequiv-’ 
asfi^apci^edfobe.Goifipanie&9or- afoot of between -1 and 5 percentage 
ma^ctedare iziitialchftges^afSQiki^rper poiMS * year. For those cashed in early, 
«nt of preakuue and abattif eBtogjigs of tfiereduction in yield can be lOper cent, 
^^^^tol^pereanfibuca&airay ; a#&rt>rmore. - 
ot . nuiu^uifca^' charges Nfot only are some of these numbers 

ksfiler print can swell startfmgj|y high, the range between best 
me mitral tftafge on a Umt-nnied policy to aid worst is also extremely wide, sug- 
ttjeequivalent of 12 percent of premiums, gds ting some companies are charging far 
There is a simple reason why charges too much. The foot is that a company with 
are the most important consideration in charges, at the higher end of the scale 


■would need a indy miraculous investment 
performance over the years to overcome 
the cost handicap, and beat a rival with 
low charges. This is why charges are so 
important in making a decision about 

what to buy. ... 

Life assurance is heavily marketed. In 
theory, charges should therefore drop as 
companies fight for business. But in real- 
icy there is very lioJe-evidena: of this hap- 
pening, and some charges arc actually ris- 
ing. The reason is not hard to find. The 
insurance industty has been selling to a 
public that has nor hod the information 
on which to make informed decisions. 

■The only way to introduce real com- 
petition into the industiy is therefore to 
put the spotlight on charges in an easily 
accessible way, and keep it there. 

If customers begin to seek out the low- 
est cost companies, rather than the ones 
with the biggest brand names or market- 
ing teams, then charges should fall. 






Fund of Funds 


Fixed price offer closes 1st November 1996 


. -v 


portfolio ASIA FUND is rnew unit trust which 
aims to achieve maximum capital growth 
from investment in -the great growth 
economies of the Far East. Like the other well- 
known Portfolio funds it will use the fund of 
funds principle, aiming to choose the best 
Asia funds from the best Asia fund managers. 


THE ASIAN PHENOMENON 

Asia Fund will give investors access to some of the 
world's most dynamic markets. China is a 
prospective economic super power. Hong Kong is 
China's New York. Korea is the Japan of the future. 
Indonesia has more people than Russia. India 
produces more computer software than the United 
5tates. Singapore, Malaysia and Taiwan have taken 
over from Japan as the leading makers of consumer 
electronics. Thailand and the Philippines are 
growing faster than any European Union country. 
Asia Fund will accordingly invest across the whole 
sweep of these countries, from Korea to India. It 
may also include Australia, but will avoid Japan. 


The planned portfolio will include regional 
and single countiy unit trusts and SfS-recognised 
Asia funds. The provisional list, which may be 
subject to change, is as follows; 

Fidelity ASEAN, South East Asia 
Fidelity Fields Hong Kong & China, Korea, Malaysia 
Schroder Far Eastern Growth, Pacific Growth, Seoul 
HSBC Aslan 

HSBC GIF Chinese Equity, Hong Kong Equity. 
Singapore Equity 
Templeton GS China, Korea 
GT China, India, Orient 
Credit Suisse Orient 

Fleming Flagship China, Eastern Opportunities 
Perpetual Asian Smaller Markets 
Abtrust Far East Emerging Economies 
Friends Provident Australia 
GAM Asian Funds 
Invesco Taiwan Growth 


FIXED PR K&DF FER 

The initial offer of units is at a fixed price of 
50p each until Friday 1 November. The minimum 
investment is £1,000. During the initial offer period 
there will be a 1% discount on ail investments of 
£3,000 or more, 2% from £10,000 and 3% from 
£25,000. To invest, complete the coupon and send 
it, with your cheque, to be received no later than 
Friday 1 November. Applications received after then 
will have units allocated at the full offer price next 
calculated after receipt. 


THE FUND OF FUNDS ADVANTAGE 

No one fund manager can master all the companies 
in all the countries in Asia. India alone has 4,000 
quoted shares. But Individual funds and fund 
managers can be very good indeed. Portfolio Asia 
Fund aims to pick out the best of them, organising 
them into a tax-efficient portfolio in which changes 
can be made without incurring capital gains tax: 
even the best of funds can run out of growth and 
have to be changed for a better one. The fund can 
Include both UK authorised unit trusts and SIB- 
recognised offshore funds. As with the existing 
Portfolio funds of funds, selection leans heavily on 
the analytical work of fund Research Limited, the 
leading specialist in assessing the quality of funds 
and their managers. 

investors should however bear in mind that 
the value of their investment could go down as well 
as up. 


PORTFOLIO'S TRACK RECORD 

Portfolio's original Fund of Funds began in 
December 1989 and is the outstanding fund of 
funds of the industry. To 31 July 1 996 it was the best 
performing fund of funds since launch, and also 
over 6 years, 5 year?, 4 years and 3 years. (Source: 
Hindsight). Past performance is not necessarily a 
guide to future performance, but Portfolio Asia 
Fund will be run in the same way by the same 
people although concentrating solely on Asian 
fundt 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Applications will be acknowledged whha contract note and certificates 
will be sent within 21 days of the dose of the offer. From 4 November 
19%, units will be valued and dealt m on a forward basis at 10.00 am 
daily. When units are sold, cheques will be posted within five days of 
receipt of the renounced certificate. 

Prices will be published every day in the Finandal Time*, The Times and 
The Daily Telegraph. The spread between bid and offer prices may be ■ 
varied within the regulations. The Initial charge b 6%. The maximum 
■aryiual charge is 2%, but the actual charge for the foreseeable future 
wHI be 1-5H. Any increase would require 90 days nodes. Thttaet 
Auditor's and Registrar* fees are paid by the fund. Commission fa 
payable to approved intermediaries: rates are available oft request 
The underlying fuids bear their own charges. The initial charges are 
likely to be reduced by negotiation. On the existing Portfolio Fund erf 

Funds the average charge Is under 0JH. In some cases annual charges 

are reduced as well. 

Copies of the Trust Deed and Scheme Particulars are available on 
request from the Manager. Reports will be published twice yearly. 

The Trustee is Midland Bank pk, Mariner House. Pepys Street London 
EON 4DA. Regulated by IMRO. 

The Registrars and Administrators are Premier Admiriistntian LrmrtKL 
5 Rayleigh Road. Hutton. Brentwood, Essex CM13 1 AA. 'RriSibhsrie: - 
01277 227300. FajrOT277 Z3t084.KegtaUmi b*SMSO. *'-#&. ■ ’ 

LondpTfoM 5T* TWephdnefffJjfST^^fe ‘ 

Regub^iviheRenondlrNestrrientA&jflilbri^ahdhyltijteiileXtefs 

of AuTtF. *hf m - 


A PURE CAPITAL GROWTH FUND - 

The aim of Portfolio Asia Fund is to achieve 
maximum capital growth. Income is reinvested net 
of basic rate tax and reflected in the price of units. 
Higher rate taxpayers may incur a further liability, 
but this is likely to be small: the estimated initial 
gross yield is 0.1%. The fund is exempt from Capital 
Gains Tax on its internal transactions but unitholders 
may be liable to CGT when they sell units. 


ROW IS THE TIME TO INVEST 

Unlike the stock markets of Britain, America and 
much of Europe, Asian markets have recently been 
unusually depressed. They now represent excellent 
value. We expect that their growth pattern will 
soon be renewed. 


INITIAL OFFER of units in Portfolio Asia Fund at SOp each until Friday f November 1996. 

Discounts: £3,000 or more, 1% • £10,000 or more, 2% • £25,000 or more^ 3%. 
To: Portfolio Fund Management Limited, 5 Rayleigh Road, Hutton, Brentwood, Essex CM13 1AA 
I wish to invest £_ — _ (minimum £1,000) m Portfolio Asia 

payable to Portfolio Fund Management Limited. . ... v ,: '£ • r ' 

. 
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Regular premium personal 
pensions - unit-linked 

Projected Past 

ratings performance 

ratings 

OC^dafc not supplied or not yet avaftable) 

(* Value at 5 and 10 years ohty) 

TOP 5 

Equitable Life A+ A+ A+ A+ A * 
Norwich Union BAA A A * 

Standard Life ABB A B * 

Rothschild Asset Man. A+ A B XX* 

Gartmone Pooled. Pens. A A B X X * 


BOTTOM 5 

Abbey Life 
AXA Equity & Law 
Albany Life 
Skandia Life 
Old Mutual 


c- c- c- 
ccc 

C- C- B 
CC B 
CCB 


CX* 

SB* 

XX* 

BC* 

XX* 


Stand-alone single premium 
pensions - with-profits 
TOP 5 

Equitable Life A+ A+^A 
Royal London ''AAp 

Scottish Amicable . A A+ A? 
Norwich Union AAA 

Scottish Widows .ABA 

BOTTOMS 

AXA Equity & Law C C C 

Guardian Financial B C^fc- 
RNPFN B CC 

Prudential B C- C- 

Friends Provident C- C- A 


B B A 
A A B 
BBB 
CAA 

CPA 


ccc 

BC&- 
BCt 
BC- C- 
C- C-A 


ABA 

c-xx 

XA+ A 
B X X 
ACC 


Stand-alone single premium 
pensions - unit-linked 
TOPS 


Friends Provident 

AAA 

A B * 

General Accident 

BAA 

BA* 

Scottish Provident 

ABB 

A A+ * 

Sun Life 

ABB 

BA* 

Equitable Life 

A A+ A+ 

BC* 

BOTTOM 5 



Albany Life 

CC- C- 

B B * 

Scottish Equitable 

BC- C- 

B B * 

Prudential 

BCC- 

C C * 

Guardian Financial 

BCC 

X X * 

MGM Assurance 

BCC 

C B * 


Single premium investment 
bonds - with-profits 

TOP 5 

Royal Insurance a+ A+ A 

Equitable Life A A An- 

General Accident AAA 

Scottish Widows AAA 

Friends Provident B A A+ 

BOTTOM 5 

Prudential C- C- C- 

i-figai & General C- C C 

RNPFN Bcc . 

Commercial Union BCC 

Sun Life d r» r* 


XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 


C- C- c- 
C-CC 
BCC- 
BCC 
BCC 


XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 


Single premium investment 
bonds - unit-linked 


tops 

Norwich Union B B A 

Merchant Investors A+ A+ An- 


Equitable Life 
Abbey Life 
Midland Life 
BOTTOM 5 
Gan Life & Pension 
Sun Alliance 
Allied Dunbar 
Commercial Union 


A A+ A+ 
A A A+ 
A+ A A 


A B * 
CB* 
CB* 
BC* 
CX* 


C- c- c- 
C- C- c- 
cc-c- 
cc- c- 


Homeowners Friendly c C- C- 


BX* 

BC* 

BA* 

BC* 

CX* 


St** 


4 I L 
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The price of a poor performer: £55,000 


T he most obvious feature of the 
main table (right), which illus- 
trates regular-premium personal 
pensions based on with-profits pol icies, 
is the wide gap between best and 
worst performers at every fo rach 
terms, this gap rises to nearly £55.000 
by the time the pensions mature. A 
rimilar partem can be seen for all other 
products, as a result of the wide vari- 
ations in the charges fevied by life 
insurance companies. 

The top four companies in John 
Chapman* s rankings in the main table 
are the only ones that have projected 
above-average future performance 
and can support that with above-aver- 
age past performance. In the rest of 
the table, the order of merit depends 
simply on the projections the compa- 
nies have made. The other summary 
tables (facing page) bear the same 
message -that only a handful of com- 
panies have proven capability to 
deliver. 

A large group to watch out for is the 
ambitious improvers, such as Scottish 
Widows, Legal & General " and 
Scottish Amicable. Across a range of 
products they are projecting better 
performance in the future than they 
have achieved the pasL This may well 
be because they have decided to cut 
their costs to become more 
competitive. 

Some of those ar the bottom of the 
tables are actually projec ting worse 
performance in the future than in the 
past, for reasons which are unclear. In 
the main table Scottish Provident and 
Axa Equity & Law come into this 
category. 

One of the recurring features of the 
analysis carried out by Mr Chapman 
is the regular appearance of a hand- 
ful of mutual insurers in the list of 
companies with low charging struc- 
tures. Equitable Life, Standard life 
and Norwich Union feature among 
the best performers among nearly all 
products on offer to policyholders. 
Conversely, Royal Insurance, Pru- 
dential and Axa Equity & Law, all 
proprietory companies owned by their 
shareholders, feature among the 
bottom five tables. 

Another feature of the main pen- 
sions table is the poor transfer values 
for policies in the early years. Only 
seven of the companies in the main 
table give you all your money back, 
even in cash terms without interest, 
when you transfer lYJfcer five years. 
Transfer terms in the first couple of 
years, which are not generally pub- 
lic, are often much worse, with some' 
companies paying - ' minuscule 
amounts, _ 

The gap in charges between the fop 
and bottom performers can be sub- 
stantial In the casyw regular-pre- 
mium personal pensions, where a 
person pays £100 a month far -25 
years,. Equitable Life's final retire- 
ment fond, at more than £240,000, 
will be almost one^third better than 
Axe's £186.000. . ■ 

After five years, the value of a Genr ' 
era!. Accident pension transfer, the 
second-best, is 14 per centbetter than 
Sun Life, third from bottom; 


Regular-premium personal pensions - 

with-profits 



Company 

Value at 

Value at 

Retirement 

Ratings: 

Ratings:past 

| year 5 (£) 

year 20 (£) 

fund (£) 

projections 

performance 

Equitable Life 

7*099 

57,961 

241,076 

A+ A-f- A+ 

A+AA 

Clerical Medical : 

5,507 

54,839 

235,363 

BAA 

BAB 

General Accident 

5,7l5 

53,612 

228,685 

BAA 

AXA 

Norwich Union ■ 

5,500 

52,500 

225,000 

BAA 

B B A 

NPl 

5,747 

- 53,618 

222,240 

BAB 

BCC 

Scottish Amicable 

5,705 

52,343 

223,790 

BAB 

CBB 

Sun Alliance 

6,500 

52,300 

- . - 215,000 

A+AB 

CCC 

Scottish. Widows 

6,395 ’ 

51,135 

219,235 

ABB 

BCB 

Commercial Union 

5,574 

49,707 

225,809 

B B A 

XC C 

Medical Sickness 

6,280 

46,300 

247,000 

A C A+ 

A+ B B 

Standard Life 

6,442 

51,191 

206,591 

ABC 

BBB 

Scottish Mutual 

6,381 

48,812 

208,576 

ABC 

B B A 

Legal & General 

5,550 

52,055 

205,845 

B A C 

CBC 

CIS' 

5,074 

50,657 

r . 230,540 

CBA 

AAX 

Scottish Equitable 

5,165 

50,958 

236,100 

C B A 

CCA 

Royal Insurance 

‘ 5,126 

49,010 

227,258 

CBA 

CCC- 

Wesleyan Assurance 

5,516 

48,109 

210,214 

BBB 

A A B 

Eagle Star ... 

4,692 

52,279 

224,234 

CA B 

A A+ A 

Prudential 

6,353 

49,360 

183,502 

ABC- 

A X X 

National Mutual Life 

. 5,138 

48,643 

220,896 

C B B 

CBB 

Britannia life 

4,956 

51,634 

218,000 

CBB 

CCC- 

Britannic Assurance 

5,447 

49,426 

. 201,259 

BBC 

BXX 

Scottish Life 

4,883 

50,433 

218,825 

CBB 

BBB 

NFU Mutual 

4,955 

50,958 

212,543 

CBB 

BAB 

Guardian Financial 

5,284 

49,885 

196,279 

BBC 

XXX 

Friends Provident 

5,290 

43,500 

221,000 

B C B 

X C B 

Royal London 

5,359 

48,991 

193,999 

BBC 

BAA 

Scottish Provident 

5,280 

49,600 

197,000 

BBC 

BAB 

Colonial 

4,907 

48,112 

200,901 

CBC 

XXX 


Sun Life 4,915 43,865 216,024 

RNPFN 4,800 31,170 235,435 

, AXA Equity & Law 4,350 42,600 186,000 

Average 5,496 49,549 216,693 

Based on investment of £100. a month , staiffpg at age 30. 

X== data not supplied or not yet available. 

investment funds are assumed to grow at 9 per cent. a year. 

. One factor to watch out for is the A major disappointment from 

“halo" effect,' where a company has these tables is the relatively poor 
a range of - disappointing product showing ofmostof the big “banc- 
charges but Is redeemed by a good assurers” - instance companies set 
one. This can provided with a good up by banks aria building societies, 
salespiteh. - . .. When they first began to be set up in 

There are relatively few companies the early 1990s, it was predicted that 
.with top performance across the companies like Midland Life, Bar- 
board. In an analysis of 10 products, clays life and NatWest Life would 
only Equitable life is always in the rapidly grab huge market share by 
fop five. Standard Life has five in foe . launching cheap products at their 
tap five, Norwich Union and Scottish large potential client base. 

Widows four. General Accident and This has not happened in the main. 
Friends Provident three. For most products, the banks 1 insur- 


CCB 
CC-A 
C- C- C- 


C-BB 
XA+ A+ 
CCA 


ance subsidiaries are usually dearer 
than their older rivals. This is partly 
because the bancassurers have pre- 
ferred to coast aloqg without com- 
peting too heavily. Indeed, in . many 
cases, the big banks do not figure in 
the tables. 

This is partly because they are so 
new, and there is no way of measur- 
ing their long-term performance, and 
partly because some are poor per- 
formers. In some cases, bancassurers 
do not supply the figures because they 
are so bad. 


T he first principle in John Chapman’s rat- 
ings is that a company’s final perfor- 
mance - the cash it delivers when a pol- 
icy matures - is not always the best way of 
measuring how good it is. More than 70 per 
cent of savers who start a regular-premium 
pension policy lapse well before final matu- 
rity. It is vital to know what they will be paid 
should they pull out early. 

The new ratings system marks companies 
on the basis of how much they pay back 
investors, or give in transfer value, in the early 
stages of a policy, part way through it. and at 
maturity. These calculations are done twice. 
First, the system rates a company's past per- 
formance, based on the amount of cash paid 
out at the three different stages. The same cal- 
culations are done again, based on the com- 
pany’s own projections of future payouts. 

As explained on the facing page, it is the 
charges to policyholders that are the most 
important determinant of long-term perfor- 
mance. So the projections assume that every 
company has the same investment perfor- 
mance. Variations in payouts are then a result 


of differences in cosls.These sums are shown 
in the first three columns. 

But Mr Chapmans ratings do not rely on 
a confusing arrav of numbers. Instead, they 
allocate a letter from A+. the best, down to 
C-. the worst. A company with an A+ A+A+ 
rating is excellent at even/ stage. A rating of 
CAA means policyholders will be treated 
badly if they surrender or transfer early, but 
well if the policy is kept to maturity. The let- 
ters are allocated by. calculating how much a 
company deviates lip or down from the mid- 
point of all the companies in the survey. 

The top companies in each category in the 
main and summary tables are those where 
good future projections are matched by past 
performance. In the rest of each table, the 
rankings are based on the companies’ pro- 
jections of future charges. In addition to pen- 
sions. the same rating system can be applied 
to a variety of other life insurance produels, 
including mortgages and savings policies. . 

Thcre'are ways in which companies con get 
round the embarrassment of having to admit 
high charges. These will be discussed nexi week. 


The fast track 
way to 

tax-free global 
investment. 

The Norwich Global Tracking PEP 


The Norwich Global Tracking P£P combines the tax efficiency 
of Personal Equity Plans with fee opportunity to spread your 
investment across a wide range of companies around the world. 

Charges for fee plan an low, NO Initial charge, NO exit 
charge and an annual charge of less than 1%. 

The minimum lump sum inv es t men t is £1,000 or you can 
invest from just £50 per month o ffe ring a very economical and 
highly efficient way into woifd markets far a modest investment. 

Act today, to get your money moving around fee world - 
wfth Norwich Union. 


For full written details call 

0345 
73 83 93 

(local call rates) 
quoting reference "OE” 
between 9 am and 6 pm 
7 days a week 
or complete the 
coupon below 


Gympilete 

KflEEPOST 


nptete in block capitals and post to: Norwich Union Portfolio Services Ltd, 
iEPOtf ANC4098, PO Box 142, Norwich NR1 3BR. 


Address. 


tJwaBntjvuimxHdcnagrtevscd 
Norwich Union group companies, 
your financial aMiar er ether 
relevant uryAKbaUuns nr lurfceting 
purposes nidi as maslcet research 
■rat contacting yon regarding pour 
. futon tn uno j K condli weUm o ^. 
needs. For pour protection oil 
telephone oils wD 1 m recorded. 


Postcode 

Hie value of and frame from PEFs 
may faB and yon may not get back 
the amo un t forested. Funds fmetted 
abroad may alter vrith exchange rate 
fluctuations. ■nforanttonNdvke 
offend win only relate to Nonrich 
NORWICH Union prod u cts. Befc n iices to UK 

llAlirVM taxation are to lends and nHefs 

u currently available and arc subject 

... to change and an Individuals 

No one protects more, dwwwtanw. 


Norwich Uitrott Portfolio Services Untied u rcguLiteJ by the Penoo.it Im-ntmeM Authority mJ by IMRO. 


Little value tot 
still big sellers 

Armies of salespeople do the trick 




JL nyone not versed in foe 
machinations of the 
insurance industry 
. migh t assume that life com- 
panies charging the most for 
the policies they sell are also 
foe ones with the worst busi- 
ness figures. In facL lope is 
turned on its head. 

The most recent survey by 

Money Management. ' a. spe^ 
cialist magazine, shows feat 
Prudential which consistently 
spores among the poorest per- 
formers. grabbed £446m of 
new premium income in 1995, 
more than any other insurer. 
Yet it has an average CCC 
rating across its products. 

Allied Dunbar also came 
within the fop 10 for new pre- 
. mfnm income, as did Sun Life 
and Legal & General. Bar- 
clays Life, not noted for its 
low charges, took £89.8m, 
placing it in the top 20, pip- 
ping NatWest, Black Horse 
. Abbey National Midland and 
TSB, all of which still vacu- 
umed np large amounts of 
policyholders’ money. 

What marks most of these 
companies out is not their 
competitiveness - but one 
asset which allows them to 
transcend such minor ques- 
tions - a large salesforce. In 
most cases, if an insurer has 
a small army pounding the 
streets and selling JX) lides, it 
can remain relatively insu- 
lated from the need to offer 
competitive products. Pru- 
dential. for example, has a 
-7,000-strong salesforce which 
notched up 64 p er cent of its 
business. , ;// :.': ' - 
Also instructive is how sales . 


are divided across different 
types of policies. The Pru 
sold only 29 per cent of its 
regular-premium pensions 
through independent finan- 
cial (advisers, who tend to 
scrutinise foe value of these 
policies. The rest was sold by 
its own salespeople. 

A handful ' of companies 

fiMncial^adv^^^snch as 
Scottish Amicable, Standard 
Life and Norwich Union, also 
scored well in the premium 
income league. 

While some of the compa- 
nies picked by lEAs, notably 
Norwich Union and Standard 
life, are in the top five for ; their 
charges, others are not This 
reveals an unromfhrtable forth 
about advisers: sometimes 
they may be affected more by 
comm issions paid or the bells 
and whistles on a policy than 
whether it is good value 
overall 

One notable exception to all 
this is EquitableTife, a com- 
pany that *lbf almost exclu- 
sively through its salesforce.; 
The excellent value of its prod- 
ucts ensured that it came sec- 
ond in terms of new income m 
1995, jusLbehind.the Pru. 

HOwevei, much of its pre- 
mium income came from the 
laigeit»mpany pension fends 
it manages. Which leads to 
the final question:- if its 
charges are so good why is it 
that the company's products 
are not sold by IFAs? Because 
it refuse^ to pay. them: com- 
mission,- feus guaranteeing 
.that hardly asy wfll recqm- 
mend its products. 


Did you know foe government 
allows you to save from £10 to £25 
a month with a friendly society ! 
completely free of tax?* And while 
your savings are growing tax free, 
you con look forward to a final lump 
sum, also entirely free of tax. 


Scottish .Friendly has an 
excellent with profits track 1 

record and our ten year f r^f. 

plan offers you: I' (c^ 

■ A guaranteed 
minimum return 

■ The prospect of 

tax free annual jjjpfil; 

bonuses 

■ A lump sum final payment 
entirely free of tax . 1 

■ The choice of paying 
monthly, annually or in a 
lump sum 

Every member of your family 
cun save tux free, so don't miss out 
For more iuformatibn, return fee 
' coupon to the address below or 
call us free today. 

Scotdnh Friendly Assurance. 

FREEPOST, Admail 523. 

Glasgrnc G2 1ST 

CALL FREE QUOTINC AND 12/1#) 


1 

<1 MOy 



Plma'MM) mr nxirr Infiimotinn rm lux Bw siyipjS 
with Scottish fi-knefly 

Name iMia|iw\«»aki 

Address - — 


Telephone. 


, 4 - n^l o ilxi n , >imn — it 1 In hw itfi fclnA hi* 1 * 


DON’T 

MISS OUT 
ON YOUR 

CHANCE TO 

SAVE 





AX 

FREE 


Rejdtj today and get a 
FREE CORKSCREW 

and details of further 
free gifts with your policy’ 


sura 

Dale of birth up- lime THi / / jj?Jf 

No. of people in household; g 

f \ flitl t, - 1 rh iUn-i — 

Fh*i Hiur billmr. w iw 'aid vm Jdalh < 4 oiber .Scrttfali • " 
Month pnxlm-U jnd wrvfcn «Jmli nr ihlnk m Ik- nf 
inh-n-tluyriu. Ifvon dnnrtwhii III TT-ct'nT'thh informal Km. 
twi Ihh box- I— I ?* 

Scottish^ * 

Friendly tjjj g 

A biiier society ^ 

MfhmOai HrfliCiilh iSrfrwnaJhiinS— i tofarlt jf? 



NATIONAL TRUST SUPPORTER? 
TEACHER OR LECTURER? 

CIVIL SERVICE, BT OR POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE (WHO JOINS THE CSMA*)? 


Just the job for better 
home and car insurance. 


If you belong to one of the special groups above, make 
sure you phone us and claim a better deal on vour home and 
car insurance. 

We can offer you exclusive benefits, and preferential 
rates that mean outstanding value Tor money. 

Call for a quote now and lei’s see what we can do for you. 

* 771 * Civil Srruire .Mat mini' Assoritition - nu mbrrJiifi of w/iirJi i\ open to current, funtin ami 
retired rmpla^m of Civil Snvire, or ex Civil -Seivire organisations, surh as Bl and IhrPO. 


0800 680 690 

,\NI> WiTHrtl T Cal! any lime from Sam ■ Spin Monday to h iday and Sam ■ 4pm Saturday. 
OBI.lfiATION PicT;S(- quote ref. TIM. 


IM A I. TODAY 

FREE 


FRIZZELL 

lYe'il mnkr unr urn unrr imnl hi have 

Fn=(ll riiumul LinuM- Fn^vli C.xiniy vju-; ftrmrvm.!,#li. Utw! AHI ?Nf 

HI ir<fM4P k . - JI* li-t'tHUMlh lh. M.I.B fi'Uu- .|| |b>|\| % mill 1 I lifeline JlBllbUb- l* ||U| >1 Ik lirtr. 11 
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A pound to a penny, 
coins are collectable 

Numismatists are making a comeback, says John Andrew 


C oin collecting is making a come- 
back after a decade in the wilder- 
ness. “The interest in coin col- 
lecting has never been as great since the 
late 1960s and early 1970s." according 
to Mark Rasmussen of Spink, the coin 
dealers. 

The heyday for coin collecting was the 
lead-up to decimalisation in 1971 until 
the mid-1970s. Collecting coinage from 
change to form date-runs of denomi- 
nations which were soon to vanish 
almost became a national occupation. 
Many of these “casual” date collectors 
became numismatists proper and began 
to form collections of historical corns, 
only to stop collecting in the Eighties. 

It was not because the coins them- 
selves lost their appeal but because they 
became too expensive to collect. The 
1970s was a decade of rampant inflation 
and it became fashionable to put money 
into collectables as savings accounts did 
not pay a real return. 

The sharpest rise in prices for British 
historical coins occurred in 1973-1974 
when the stock market was collapsing. 
Although the coin market paused for 
breath in the first few months of 1974, 
it then started on a steady upward 
climb. Five years later prices for Eng- 
lish coins on average had increased 150 
percent 

In the late 1970s there was a further 
price boom caused by two inter-related 
factors. There was a great deal of 
investment buying in the States where, 
until the Reagan administration 
stopped the concession in 1980, buyers 
could invest in collectibles via retire- 
ment plans and receive tax relief on 
their purchases. 

Even before the purchase of coins for 
pension funds had stopped, there was 
the great bullion boom of 1979-1980. 
On IS Januaiy 1980 silver peaked at 
$5150 and gold at SS35 an ounce. Many 
coin dealers trade in bullion as an 
adjunct to their main businesses. The 
profits they were generating from this 
activity were substantial. As the coin 
market wasELwant, the money was 
channelled inti) their coin dealing oper- 
ations. The price for US historical 
coins rose so sharply and suddenly that 



Affordable as well as collectable: a selection of rare and choice British coins from the dealers Spink 


European coins looked extremely cheap 
by comparison. 

American coin dealers crossed the 
Atlantic and invaded the London and 
continental auction houses. As money 
was no object, prices for material 
boomed even further. No wonder at 
that period, one prominent member of 
the London coin trade commented, 
“There are no longer any coin collec- 
tors. just investors.” 

Inevitably the bubble burst, in the 
first half of 1983. and prices fell. Those 
who had purchased coins as an invest- 
ment were disillusioned, while many 
genuine numismatists had long sioce 
stopped making additions to their col- 
lections as the specimens they sought 
were financially out of their grasp. 

Even now prices are well below peak 
levels. In both 1965 and 1966 Mr B pur- 
chased two examples of a gold 
Cromwell broad, or pound piece, at 
£325 and £350. The pieces, which were 
both in mint condition, were gifts for his 
two grandchildren. They were auc- 
tioned in February 1982 for £8,200 and 
£9100. Today they would be likely to 
sell for £6.000 each. 

In recent years the market for British 
coins has been stable, with prices on 


average being at or marginally above the 
levels of the mid-1970s. Given inflation 
over the past 20 years, coins are more 
affordable now than in the past This 
factor, linked with greater disposable 
incomes, is undoubtedly the main rea- 
son why the collectors of the 1960s are 
returning to the pastime that gave them 
so mucb enjoyment in the past 

Although great rarities can cost thou- 
sands, for every expensive coin, hun- 
dreds of thousands can be purchased 
for modest sums. Contrary to popular 
opinion, a coin’s value is not influenced 
by age. A reasonable example of a 
Roman or medieval coin can be pur- 
chased for a few pounds. 

The most important determinant of 
value is a coin’s condition, which ranges 
from mint state to poor. An uncircu- 
lated 1887 silver crown bearing the 
Jubilee portrait of Queen Victoria, 
would sell for around £60. However, 
one with considerable signs of wear on 
its raised surfaces would be worth only 
£10, while one in poor state would be 
woif^£2-£3. Incidentally, never clean 
a coin as this slashes its value. 

The future for coin collecting looks 
good and prices will undoubtedly rise. 
Britain’s adoption of a single European 




currency would generate considerable 
new col lector demand. However, there 
is one thing wbicb has been Learnt from 
the past - coins are not an investment 
When the financial aspect outweighs the 
interest in coins for their own sake, that 
is when the problems will begin again. 
Coins are a fascinating subject in their 
own right, for every coin tells a stoiy and 
a nation’s coinage tells its history. 

Coirtex '96 is organised by the 
British Numismatic Trade 
• Association and takes place today at 
the London Marriott Hotel, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London 
Wl. It Is open from 9.30am to 5pm, 
admission £2.There will be 68 
exhibitors from around the world. 
Free valuations are offered. 

For a complete list of BNTA 
members telephone 0181-398 
4290. 

Independent readers may obtajc 
complimentary copy of Coin , 
cover price £2, by sending £1 in 
stamps or a £1 coin for p&p to: 
Independent Readers' Offer, Token 
Publishing limited, P0 Box 14, 
Honiton, Devon EX14 9YP 



Jonathan davis 

investments 

W hat is the outlook for the world 
stock markets now that both Wall 
Street and the London market 
have passed their latest numerical hurdles 
- 6000 on the Dow Jones and 4000 on the 
Footsie index? The numbers, though nice 
round figures, have no significance in eco- 
nomic terms. But they do provide a good 
moment to stop and take stock of where 
the balance of argument between bulls - - 
and bears now lies. 

As it happens, the direction of the 
markets was the subject of a whole day 
conference last week by die strategists at 
James Capel one of tire City’s best sur- 
viving research-led broking bouses. Even 
allowing for the fact that brokers are 
paid to be optimistic, they put fbiwaril a 
lot of good arguments to justify why they 
remain fundamentally optimistic about 
the current level of the markets. 

Capels have said all along this year 
that they expect the main stock markets 
to keep powering ahead and events so 
for have more than borne them out, 
despite! much scepticism from their rivals' 
along the way. Their forecast is-fbr the 
London market to rise a further 10 per_ 
cent over the next year, despite the 
inevitable imminence of political worries 
ahead of the next election. This is how 
they make their case. 

Wall Street may be overvalued if you 
look only in absolute terms at the main 
valuation measures such as dividend yield 
and price-earnings ratio. But once you 
adjust for the secular decline in long-term 
interest rates, and for the impact of the 
business cycle, it becomes much easier to 
explain. Put another way, American com- 
panies have for most of tire last 15 years 
consistently been earning returns on their 
investment which are comfortably ahead 
of their cost of capital. 

This was not tire case for almost the 
entire period between 1972 and 1982, 
and again, more briefly, in the 1990-92 
recession. The implication is that tbe 
dream ticket combination of rising earn- 
ings and falling interest rates may still 
have some way to run, though even 
Capels concede that we must now be 
approaching the end of the current bull 
phase of the stock market cycle. 

The picture in the UK is, if anything, - 


more positive, according to Capels. It is 
not just that the UK.stock market tends 
"to fog Wall. Street, though irhas foflen 
■ much further behind the American mar- 
ket In relative tenns'than the historical 

- averages suggest More important is that 
'British industry too has been undergoing 
a positive renaissance. Unlike previous 

- recoveries, when most of the profit gains 
; have been driven by higher prices rather 

than by efficiency gains, this time both 
profit margins and return on capital have 
benefited from direct management 
action. In a low inflation environment, 
managers have taken full advantage of 
their new freedom to manage. 

■ As a result, profits have been rising 
.. almost twee as f ast as the economy as a 
whole - 12 per cent against 6 per cent in 
nominal terms last year, and a probable 
16 per cent against 5 per cent this year. 
According to Robert Buck! and, the UK 
strategist at Capels, investors who look 
solely, at overall market valuation mea- 
sures and macro-economic figures are in 
danger of missing.out on what is taking 
place inside the boardrooms of UK pic. 
While the overall rate of earnings growth 
at UK quoted companies may now be 
slowing down, the gains in real and rela- 
tive terms continue to be impressive. 

Comparing the return on shares with 
that on gilts and cash, there is no evidence 
that the market is anything like as overval- 
ued as it was before the 1987 crash. The 
reason is that the qualify of company earn- 
ings is higher while the interest rate out- 
look re mains much more benign (though 
pressure on service sector inflation could 
push interest rates up next year). 

Most surprising of all perhaps, the 
Capels team is stUI refusing to write off 
die Tbries’ chances at the next election. 
They base this view partly on the fact 
that the feelgood factor is now starting to 
return with a vengeance. Consumer 
. spending and the housing market are 
both reviving, as tbe Chancellor clearly 
intends, and consumer confidence, as 
measured by the polls, is actually above 
its long-run trend The Government's 
problem is that it is not getting the politi- 
cal credit for the economic revival which 
it would have done if the traditional rela- 
tionship between economic well-being 
and the polls had not broken down so 
drastically in the last four years. 

The ERM crisis and the Blair phe- 
nomenon are the two most important 
ingredients in this reversal of fortune. 
But even here not all is lost. The most 
recent polls show a sudden narrowing of 
the Labour party's lead over tbe Gov- 
ernment on two key measures: which 
party is credited with the greater ability 
to manage the economy, and which is 
considered likely to take the most 
favourable line on tax. The polling gap, 
conclude Capels#^ certain to narrow 
over the next few months. Their view is 
that the next election is for from being 
lost If so. that prospect will help the 
market to overcome its traditional pre- 
poUing jitters. 
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The Stockmarket 
has grown over 
84% in 4 years 
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SO HA V E YY E 


Over die past -t yeats. the FTSE All-Share Index has groan by over 3¥V. That's a sdxcandjffy 
better performance dun the avenge IK General Equity PEP. In fact most managed PEPs cant match 
this kind of pm i It 

So why not just track the Index. 7 That is exactly what the Legal & General Index-Trucking PEP does. 

By removing tfie guesswork and simply trucking the Index accurately. k provides reliable performance 
year after year. 

Take a Iwk jt the difference that it can make to your investment. Compared to the average LK 
General Equip Tmst. SoW invested in Legal «£ General Index-Tracking Trust Tour years ago would 
hai e given rou alllXV* or a better return. 

lower costs give performance a head start 

toft/? management charges uf only d*V' pa- our PEP is considerably cheaper than most other 
PEPs n hkh typically charge between Lit * p.a. and l.y\ pa. And dots wfth no initial charges and no 
withdrawal lets - so you get a head start every year when k comes to performance. 

To nnd out more atom the ITCs 
best-value PEP. call us today, or nsum 
the coupon bebw. Alternatively you 
can artier a- at Imp wwwJepd-and- 
ceneral.co uk 




The Index-Tracking PEP 

08001166 22 


Please ifuote reference number TB6KS 


, '.«nr Ui-sj-j) on i.T . jV- «.■ SI K*.>* -eh ro iH'Ot rr imcMfi) ISuo Ol 10 V u ill. ftf lie saxe UuadiL Thx% mile* no 

I"' oj.-jw*.'* nr ifjVjuMt «• 4 PEP Imr iw iluijp nouti w vjraficjreii iter die pcBon a intc 

I. -jw Pj- (W'WuftP " "vjf nnrar t y s txUe ;i lira in" . X. i ib jiw Udh ia(ViJ ml inxvae iguc* nun* JL>Ka 11 td? jj 
up^nJ v 7u> Ri>: set Sad. Cic mc .ora imomJ fct jnr Ifmar ewientr ipph jHrjiim fci uuan dunpr. 

Prejhr.l lu it!*' nChtiyerct r-r i-iaruiancAj.’TOuaiUrm ftifl aura JrCJlS -Ur on tefuot AS .wweaws* Jit mmal 

j. ji i'l !•■'> L-.-j I CrarsJ il'PJ Tin-.’ Uhua-i' Lamed Kesmcn-d m ftigbral V> JiWIItt Xr&sfnTrl Office Teffipie Cant 
1 1 1 ,’ *ri> t xii-u ‘irn* l.mlvi lii.v iJT linubk'J N IMS-.* utJ dr HetKtuI btoom a .lutfumn . Atanher ct SXTIW. 


r> lexal & General i l-'nif Trusf Manager* 1 Limited. FREEPOST KT4 4~4. KJngston-upon- 
Thames. Miner ATJ OBK. 

Please send me foil written details of the Legal St General Index-Tracking PEP. 
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Legal & 
General 
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If you atrvaU* A.nr jm PEP iutrsnami. pteA-t irek here f~i 
V « jnJ lire “r .tji :r 7 >■ a Jfi til ctbci ■<* i i'fiuJ fn dir leal A tfeuetM 

i ;«!">(» ili'dp.'*' I tm nr .Vn r fji .V i>: uttrv r ni« II iiTi n ouil | 'trie: n>» m mmir 

ifc). tjKtuis faint .m. ,i-ui..n rAu. U-. u‘ japn yvui<- ,.un .*■».«. iir aline Investment 

trtefSnre ' Management 




3 M&G European 
Unit Trusts 


M&G now has 3 European unit trusts with investment 
objectives to meet your needs. All 3 funds are 
available for investment within the M&G PEP. 

• The M&G European & General Fund - for 
investors looking to build capital from a 
diversified portfolio of European securities. 

• The M&G European Dividend Fund - for 
investors aiming to achieve an above average 
and increasing income from their investment. 

• The new M&G European Smaller Companies 
Fund - for investors aiming for capital growth. 
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To: The MAG Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Please send me details of the M&G European 
Fund range and how to transfer any non M&G PEP, 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 

Ybu should contact your independent financial adviser (if you have one) before Investing. 

The price of units and the income from them can go down as well as up. The value of the tax 
benefits of PEPs will depend on your own circumstances. The tax regime of PEPs could change in 
the future. 


MnWra/ 

Mss 

INITIALS 

SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


- . ... 



POSTCODE 

GG-NMAETT 


M&G does not offer investment advice or offer any recommendations regarding investments. 
Wfe only market the packaged products aid services of the M&6 marketing group. 


Issued br MSG Ftnenml Somoss UnM 
ptapAM fiy The Fvwnf JnvuanM 
Aultoml Urtf Trust} are managed 
byUSGSeareastMua (Rstjistedty 
IUPO and The Penond tm su m n t 
AtfiofW 

We nara iruhn you rams ana beMbbs 
MUM to iramactod a ^otetow . 
we wB occasoMrul you an* oow 
oroduco or wvme ofeed by ixndw 
and miurwtofl MSQ pawpanet. 

Tcfc tie « Q t you MM pvfcr not to 
itteWfffi ttormaoon. 



Managing your money for the' longer term 
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For details return 
the coupon or 
telephone 
(0990)600 627 
or e-mail 
hb@MandG.reply. 
Co.UK 

"European 
companies and 
stockmarkets are In 
the throes of an 
unprecedented 
period of change, 
from which 
shareholders will 
probably emerge as 
the main winners.” 

John Hatherly, Head of 
Research, l$&G 


3 M&G European Unit Trusts 
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% Rate sad . ' Max fee : ■ bcsotiw 

.period ad¥% 


Psfcm p ti w 


Fixed rates 

Scarbona^iBS 0800 590547 
FffstttartSaes 0800080088 
Northern Rock 0800593500 
taxable cates 

Scarborough BS 0800 590547 
Principality BS 01222 344188 
Northern Rock BS 0800591500 
First firae buyers fixed rates 
Alliance & Leic BS via local branch 
Market Harboro' BS D1858 463244 
i T58 via local branch 

First time buyers variable rates 
Prim patty BS 01222344188 
Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 
HatifMBS 0800101110 


02Dtoriyear" 85 
E35to l/WJO _ 75 
IWbl/UMBl 95 

.05% hr 1 year 95 
150% b 1/11798 75 
424% to 1/WS9 95 

110 to 1/1Q/97 95 

4.49 to 1/1 W8 . ' 90 
7.74to3Q®Dl 95 

lJBto 1/11/S7 90 

3.49% tor 2 years 95 
5.43%to3Vl/D2 -90 


075% ~ 
£295 ^ 

ESS' ' — 


£295 faevsbatbri 


Id 5 yrs3j»% of saniqati 
To l/UEr6%ef advance 
. lstfiyrs; 5% erf sum repaid 

& 5 yis.-fi33% tf sum repaid 
1b 30/10/01: Account rated 
1st 7 yis.- 5% of sari repaid 


03% — * k>l/HWl:6othsifltast 

£295 Unenteoymarfins ft J/11/0D: 3 rntiis interest 

£50 tehMtivatatee To 3Q/9/E1; 3-5 mfismt 

■ — — ft 31/10/01: fiscamt redrad 

£250 — lstSyistecamlradairoed 

— - Refund vato fee To 31/1/04: 1-2% of adv 


Telephone APR% 

Unsecured 

Direct Line 01412489966 1338 

Affiance AleicesterOllS 262 6262 143 
Midland Bank 0800 180180 M3 

Secured (second dorp) 

Clydesdale Bank 0800240024 73 

Royal B of Scotland 0131 5237023 8.7 

Barclays Bank 0800000929 92/9.6 


MaxOV Fixed raonfidy payments (£3300 owe 3 years) 


mkfesaraace 

£11236. 

£11433 

£11532 

Max LTV Advance 
Nee £3K-£15K ' 
70% £2.5K-£100K ■ 
80% £1QK~£75K 


Watairi insurance 
£10123 
£10226 
£10249 
Tern 

6 m&s to 25 years 
3 years ti> retirement 
511)25 yeas 





Aothorisad 

Qoaatoerited 



■fetephonfi 

Actant 

%pm APS 

%pm ■ 

APR 

Woolwich BS 

0800400900 

CtoTwi 

0J6 93 

113 

293 

Alfiancfi & Leicester 0500 959595 

Affiance 

076 9.5 

120 ' 

292 

Abbey National 

mmsi 

0500200500 

Cutest 

0.94 113 

TwanrmnrTTfay 

2.18 



Telephone 

Standard 

Co-operative Bank' 0800 109000 
Robert Flemme/S&P 0800829024 
RBSAdvanta 0800 077770 
Gold cards 


RBSAdvanta 0800 077770 Visa 

Royal B of Scotland 01702362890 Visa 


Telephone 

John Lewis via store 

Maris and Spencer 01244681681 
Sears via store 


APR Amuabsad parentage rate. B+C Bnfldogs and Contents Insurants LJV Uaa to rate WAcckknt.sictocaandittmpiormert 
E Aa&sbhtoaxnp(eheiamiaotorinsunncapo6qtoikiafza&doKr22ys8a. 

N Intmfuaayr&lbr a SmiM period 

.■ i ■ ■ r ...■■* • i. •• ' 


Cart Type 

Min 

Income 

Rate 

%pm 

APR 

% 

Annual 

Fee 

bit free 
period 

Mvmtagp Vis 

i — . 

0S4N 

730W 

oil 

Oriays 

HastuCan^Voa — 

02958 

1L20 

. ■ td 

Odays 

Visa 

— 

0.94N 

1130N 

oil 

56 days 

Visa 

£20,000 

0.4792 

2022 

£120 

46 days 

Visa 

£20.000 

034N. 

1L90N 

id 

56 days 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.05N 

1430N 

£35 

46 days 

; -s-‘ •"••• 






Paymral tqr efiract ddtt 

Paymeti by otter methods 

%pffl 

APR • 

% pm 

APR 

.129 

180 ; 

129 

.180 

137 

243 

137 

262 

134 

253 

230 

293 





B 





Telephone 

Account 

Notice 

Deposit 

Rato 

IfttMSt 


number 

01202 292444 ■ Mstart Access 

or term 

WBM— W 

£100 ' 



FwimanBS 

ESBSS^fflS 

'to&R 


‘ Co-Opattrre Bar* , 

03452520® - 

Pattfinto 

htitaat 

£5,000 

475 

Month 

■fliractljre, ‘ 

01816671121 

tostetfi Savings 

hstant 

£10/100 - 

5.50 

Year 

Direct Ura 

0181667 1121 

hstati Savings 

bstant 

£50300 

—grata 

575 

ftar 

l/2\te 

Teacbare’BS 

SBW 8 RSS 

01202 887171 

WBCgiaSJHBB 
Buffion . • 

■WIWIMW"? 

Postal 

£500 ‘ 

430 

ASaoce & Lee BS 

0645228858 

‘bstartOwct 

Postal 

£5.000 

5.40 

Year 

BristeiSrWestBS ■ 

0800 901109 

tntiait Acass Postel 

Postal 

£10,000 

535 

Yfear 

BratoJSVfetiBS 

0800901109 

hstafiAcess Postri 

Ftefel 

£2i000 

6.05 

fear 



•; ; ’’J’ K - 



' Notoa&amBS 

01159564422 

Direct tesatve 

20 hay P 

£2300 

6.10 

Year 

Ntilin^anBS 

0115 956 4422 

Direct Resena 

20dayP 

E10.MK) 

6J20 

Year 

KUfin^amBS 

02259554422 

DuectRBssrw 

20dayP 

S25m 

6.40 

ter 

eroannifrBS 

01818588212 

One "fear ■ferra Share 

lTtar 

£2300 

6.50 Year 

Kterwort Beusrei 

01202 502404 

HKA 

frstast 

£2.500 

5.00 

UnwkL 

uoom 

HafiaxBS 

01422 335333 

Asset Sesarve 

bstoti 

£10,000 

4.00 

Quarter 

Chelsea BS 

0800 717515 

Classic Postal 

Instant 

£10,000 

435 

Year 

CfaebeaBS 

0800 717515 

Classic Postal 

Instant 


4.65 

ter 


v V - ' : :r. 



fetatsreSS 

0800 378836 

Feted Rato Bond 

31/m 

£5.000 

6£0F 

Maturity 

Northaro toickBS 

0500505000 

Postal Deposit Bond 

31/12/98 

£2.500 

6.75F 

Year 

CovwitjyBS 

0345 665522 

Fmad Rate Baud 

30/11/99 

£1300 

73QF 

Year 

SqSnBS 

0800 603010 


735F 

Year 

San Bate? Cup 

01438 744505 

Fnffid Rate TESSA 

5years 

£8375 

*730F 

fear 

Blxtlkfejt DwiL 

morns tsajm 

0800 200400 

Fixed Rata TESSA 

5 years 

£5.000 

7.45F 

Ybar 

wnssgpm msnires 

■ 0645 720721 


5 yeas 

£1300 

7.00 

ter 

PrimapaHyBS 

01222 344188 


5 years 

£500 

630 Year 




... 

’ 4fcr--fjri : 


Vfest Bromwich BS 

0121 607 2415 

FntBd Rate TESSA 

5years 

£3300 

7.45F 

ter 

NaHtatBank' 

0800 200400 

Food Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5300 

7.45F 

Year 

Ntexvf Contes BS 

01372 747771 


5 years 

£9,000 

720 

ter 

Bimmgbaro Midshires 

0645 720721 5 years £1000 

WtifikiWlnBn"id fiMinfN 1 1 m T i mil | 1 - 1 

7.00 

" a 

ter 

AtG Lie 

0181 680 7172 

■jjjfi 

lyes 

£5300 

435FN 

Vm 

PremunlTe 

0800 838020 


2 year 

£50000 

535FN 

Year 

Rnnacte bwfanra 

0181 207 9007 


3 years 

£3,000 

5E0FN 

ter 

Pmnadelremance 

0181 207 9007 


4 years 

£3.000 

6.00FN 

Year 

- PmnacJa tosurance 

0181 207 9007 


5 years 

£3300 

625FN 

Year 

Newcastle Bank SbrafiarOO 350 76268 

Nova Access Instant 

£25.000 

630 

ter 

tetbera tods Guam 

01481 714600 

Ofis!Bre30 

30 day 

£25.000 

635 

Year 

Derbyshire (10M) Ltd 

01624 663432 

90 Day Notice 

90 Day 

£25,000 

6.55 

Year 

Ndhem Rock. Sown 01481 7146M MSennarm Bold 

1/1/D0 

£10,000 

7.50F 

Yea; 

Investment Accounts 


1 month 

£20 

4.75 

ter 





£500 

525 

ter 





£25300 

5.50 

Year 

Income Bonds- 



3 metritis 

£2,000 

6.00 

Month 





£25,000 

625 

Month 

Capital Bond 


Series J 

5 years 

£100 

6.65F 

Maturity 

Frist Option Bends 



12 months 

£1.000 

6 DOF 

ter 





£20,000 

625F 

ter 

Per Stoner’s GTeed Income Bond" 

Series 3 

5 year 

£500 

7.Q0F 

Month 

NS Certificates Oat-frae) 


43rd issue 

5 year 

£100 

535F 

Maturity 



9th Into: linked 

5 year 

£100 

230*rp Mtiirty 

Children’s Bond 


issue H 

5 year 

225 A 

6.75F 

Mahnrty 


AB rate subject to chanffiuHnat notice. . ; SDp{te-.HQftEffACIS QlBRSQBKfr. 


IQ October 1996 


P postotif . F fixed rate 

H act rate A Al oihdiarais subject ot 30 day loss of interest ■■ 

Alratas sb shewn gross and are aiject to dangBwSmit notice. . Sauna: UOf&yFACIS 01692 500G77. 


SELLING YOUR ENDOWMENT! 

FOR BIGGER MONEY 

CALL SEC NOW 

0181 207 1666 

SEC Britain's biggest buyer of endowments*# pay yon •" “ 

modi more dan the surrender value. SE v 

Phone oor helpful staff now for dm cadi and — — 

pnee ot mind. Yau-potic)’ must be u lease 8 ynn old and 
satisfy our selection criteria. FAX: OI8I 207 4 WO 

SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS PIC 1UB 

MM «H«^<a , ri^^a.n nn rt, w ^ naaHwWPt 4, (Z 


m 


Perhaps you think that all pension plans are the same. U 
you do. then you would be making a big mistake. Here are 
some of the reasons why you should consider an Equitable 
Pension Han. 

The Equitable Life: 

• Pays no commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business. 

• Has no shareholders. 

Our Pension Plan: 

■ Lets you retire earlier or later than planned - 
without penalty. 

■ Lets you vary your contributions - without 
penalty. 

• Provides full return of fund in die event of death 
before retirement. 

So, if you would like to find out more about how The 
Equitable Pension Plan is not the same as most others, call 
us direct on (0990) 38 48 58 or send off the coupon below 
for more information by post and by telephone. 

Informs uoQ' , Jth-ke utl] only be peen an EqinuUr poup products 
Regulated by the Personal Investment Authority 
the ecwtasle ufe. hhkki. V-utom starr. wlshw. mrKuci'.n«tsMi»L urci tbs 

ri^^E^^UrFREErosTw^cn S~nxT.~YLE5 Bl’KY*" fWkj. !1P2I 7BR 
| 1 \rould <ni(TOc dru fo cm The EquiuWc’i penntn pLmv 1 am vjl empi^cd Q 
| | am bo emf^mee not en u ctxnpom pemioa sclrae □ INKAMj 

■ NAME i.Mt Mn Mmi 


T*t tOinre) 
Tel: I How ' 
Date of Birth " 



tr pbc^. lU ..iiiqum ..«<•«- 
Thr llfoatr ■<!) Wrlr In 
JruJv t t»n». ■■'*1 |"Vi H. 

w.ra. to. Ufarm 
pHKlto'U □ 
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The Equitable^ife 

You profit from our principles 


Advertisement 


ean 


A roiT TOOT MUD daatps shut 

L 1 ti the mere mentkm of the word 
1 AmllHon, consider this; If you add 
up your ttfethtie earnings - put and 
future - you will see that you. will almost 
certainly earn a fortune in yoor Kfcttne. 
It could add up to a mfifion pounds - or 
more.' 

The trouble to. like most people jouU 
earn It - and spend 1L 

Of muse, vbat you -could he doing 
Is taking this fortune and turning snw 
of It Into another fortune - the one yon 
want to end up with. 

Bn! you'll prabahty say you’ve been 
too busy to attend to tHs yourself — or 
perhaps managing money today ]nst 
seems too complicated - 

Maybe you think you should entrust 
your money to-an expert. If you do, you 
may be disappointed. The shocking 
truth to rnaiqr professional food manager* 

are not much good at what they do. 
Most ttf them do more pooriy than the . 

Stockmaifcrt as » whole. Tbe 

only certainty about letting 
mhos manage yo ur money Is 
that you’ll let. them help . 
themselves to a drank of ft 
through thetrfees. 

DS FACT tbewtddy*acoepted 
Random Walk theory soys 
that you will beat the pros at 
picking shares by simply 
blindfolding yourself and . 
sticking a pin to the short - 
table In your newspaper. 1 ; — 

Incredible, but tine. 

Look at unit trusts. The vast majority 
. of them underperform the Stockmukel 
hi general over time. They would have 
actually loti you money compared to 

buying shares at randoml 

So the question I*: Why pay 
commissions and management lees* 
to have i so-calkd professtanal manage 
your money? • - 

What about setting advice from a 
financial adviser - someone who’ll give 
you sound and impartial advice on what 
best to do with jour hard-earned mtoey. 

Well. ynnYe going to bave to took 
quite hard. 

Firstly, most financial advisers anaft 
independent They’re not mn allowed 
to call themselves that. That's because 


? mvestmeit 

ids are 

3 PEP* 

- for 

m a 

: unties, 
for 

t> average 

vt’stflierf- 

ntpanies 

Uil gro^' 

. . I -f I; 1 5 ^ 
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IF YOU’D LIKE 
TO RETIRE WITH 
A MILLION - 
START TAKING 
YOUR 

OWN ADVICE. 


"At last it is possible for a norma] human 
Typing to learn the ins-and-outs of money- 
management and investing without all sorts of 
pompous and confusing technical twaddle ... 
The Successful Personal Investing programme 
from IRS is like a great breath of fresh air." 

- beoglM ICoffitt, TV and Radio Financial Commenratar 


managers to seQ tMr products, and 
thtdr products aloue. Ttey’re realty Juti 
salesmen. 

So urtnt about those who are allowed 

to call ibemstlws tadepeateit financial 
advisers? Consider tills feet most KA's 
earn tbdr living Gram commteston tom 
the products they sdL Yet some of the 
best investments are mn by finis which 
pay no commission. How li&cry do you 
think It to they'll be w joar IFA's 


3 remotely stmUarproduct? . 

But „ let's Sltt It ~ most people find 

today's world of personal.Snaoas too 

jomphpay Ml . imA lino bnHUwg ; Ib SfaWt 
ihefre stwik. They toe succwfiH'to- 
many other rtapcctA But when It come* 
to investing and asmpf management . 
they have bo real plan. - MI because 
a*rekheau».tiB|fc.wytopt5ts*tert. 
That is. until now .. . . 


socctssramwiAL btvesotg 
QVO is the oratih acclaimed, up-to-the- 
minute, "hands- cra*.«If-lna true lion 
course In .investing, and money 
management Hat yon Ibflowafbanje — 
at your own pace ... with no pressure. 

to olmpte teaguage tl CDlUnes slep- 
bjHstep bow to bafld yror own fbienrtal 
todepeudenre — and bow to lake the 
mfllim or so yoaU prebah^r earn In 
yum fifettom and gel started ou bulUtog 
Ihe tnflBoa yon want to end np wlth ^ 
and all without depending on some. 
•oBpot' ...andwttbont paying tor advtee 
that may not be truly Independent. 
THE an COOMB starts with fbe bastes 
and tben.goes on to the "tridrn of the 
trade" • the simple, tried and true 
techniques BatcnaHe you to protect and 
then jyyramlf prods to hufld wealth 
even taster. 

Pint - you'll quickly see how to 


'uncqvm* up to an extra £2,000 a year 
' to fewest - mcney you probab^ (Sdtft era 
7 know you had. 

Second - yoaU be surprised at how 
easy ft is to learn how to evaluate 
pension schemes.-gllts... shares.. . 
Personal Equity Plans. ..Enterprise 
Investment Sehemes... property invest' 
menb_8huple strtiegles that can slash 
your lax bUL-in tod. all lbe important 
areas of Investing and money 
management 

. third - And maybe most rewarding 
you’ll learn in detail about a numbed 'of 
. crafty but staple "bchlud-lhr- scenes" 
. "tedmlquea that yon don’t usually get to 

- find out about at aH The kind that can 
often boost yonr ret u rns 20. 30, Swn 50 
per cent mere • soatthocs^ist In mooLhs 
-uotyeais. 

- ICREZAlinB. a Urtfe technique caSed 
a "straddle', lets you bet that the 


Stodmarket will go up - and at Ur 
same time bet that It will gp down - 
believe it or not It Is perfectly possible 
to make a profit whether It goes np or 
goesdown! 

Or how you can use yoor pension 
plan to turn £780 Into £1000 overnight 
■ or more tf joule a higher rate taxpayer. 

Of course there’s a good deal more. 
But aa you can see Successful Personal 
Investing is definitely not Just some 
collection of^ Tax tips' or bortug lerimlcal 
in umbo-jumbo. 

Always everything is spelled outstep- 
by-step, like a simple redpe. So you 
take just those atepe that are right Ibr 
yourowo circumstances. 
BBA1DUCHDTOO, that the publisher 
oT5H Independent Research Services 
Ltd., la not linked In any way to any 
vested Interest It is not connected with 
any Stockbroker or Insurance Agency or 
Unit Trust or the Uke_and It has no 
counntrrionrd Sales m en or Agents. So 

yon ean be absolutely sure 

nan fiBtwtatyouleaniwfflbefcr 

UdJi no one's benefit but yours. 

Ley- leTs free tt -most people 

.« n f spend more lime planning 

■*' a fortnight’s hoiWay than 

e ... learning how to manipulate 

ame their money. 

a Surprisingly. SP1 takes 

r. only a couple of hours of 

your Ume a mouth. There Is 
no burning of the midnigh t 
dL 

True, money Isa! everything. But It 
does help. SP1 shows you bow to start on 
Ihe wa y tmranto baring t hat mffltnn - and 
being able to tell yourself that you're a 
"millionaire'. - So. before yonr ndnd 
damps shut over that word again... why 
not at kasl lake the opportunity to see 
6r yourself? You can now get to took over 
the first two loams with no obligation 
tor 10 days Just by posting the coupon 
bdoti And whatever you -dedde, Lesson 
I to yours to keep -FREE! 

WSADYISOHT BOARD: 

Peter Oppenbefaner. Chairman 
Kevin GoWstetoJackson. 

Walter SbdalrFCA. 

RS and Independent Research Sendees 
are trufing iwres tf Independent Resmn* 
SerrtcesUd. 

Regtstered in Ehpland. No. 212901. 
ftptslerEdCJ^5-7aageStfatAto^ 

Oxfordshire, OXJ4 3HK 


! — P POST IH» RISK-FREE FOHMTODAT TO: ^ I 

■ . TD6 ' Independent Research Services. TREEPOST. Marlborough Road. Aidboume, MARLBOROUGH. - 

I iSm WGtsMrt SN8 3BR [ 

I Hexw a how the SUCCESSFUL reRSCWAI. WVE8TBI0 FHOGRAH WORKS: y 

^ l) Two lesaeoaarenwte available every 3 to4wedu, at £1135 each, plus poaage. ■ 

I 2J Ymr may review each of the 35 lessons in tlte course /or 20 days ■ at no dunge ■ and -pay-as-you-go' 1 

| only for those yon dedde to keep. : * 

| 31 You nay n m™"* this arrangement at any time, and dropout of the course whenever you want I 

I On tWs basts, nleas«end me tta ^rst fax? lessons. rRreuievi them al no charge. Then.JH either send i 
j bodciaason^ 2 -or pay fir It only If I decide 1 uml to continue. In any ense I may keep Lesson 1 -five. | 

I to WS iBSS^BL-i— i- ■ ' ' '■ 

J ****** | 

| - ' P B Ucrtf I 

I y c cmy altnw ariemil reputable awuwcta to man you -atth nmwUngotfaa. I 

|^D PteueUetbsv if jwrtl pn&rwot totare tU ^ — _ — — — — _ J 
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If you hove a lump sum of £3,000 or 
more to invest consider the benefits 
of our Equity Kinked Deposit Account. 

As you would expect from a fixed rate account it 
provides you w?7h total security and a competitive 
level of return which is guaranteed whatever happens 
to interest rates in general. But, more importantly, it 
also offers you the potential for a much, much 
higher level of growth. 

This is because the interest rate paid by our 
Equity Linked Deposit Account follows - or tracks - 
the FT-SE 100 stock market index. So without 
having to actually invest in stocks and shares (in 
other words without the risks or costs associated 
with stock market investment) you can enjoy the 
same type of reward. 

In fact, if you leave your investment untouched 
for the agreed term of 5/v years, you could earn 
up to 1 00%. 

Another benefit of leaving your investment 
untouched for the agreed term is that we guarantee 
you will earn a minimum of 30% gross interest 
(CAR 4.89%). • 

The account is only available direct by post and 
is operated by First National Building Society, one of 
the longest established building societies in Ireland or 
the UK (founded in 1861) with assets under 
management in excess of £3.9 billion. 


OFFER CLOSES 
12th November 


Please call free, for an nforatatioti pack on 

0800 558844 

or return the coupon below to oor freepost adekess. 


& 

First National 


B U ! 

LDINC SO. CIET 



First National Building Society, Sir William Atkins House, 
Ashley Avenue, Epsom, Surrey, KT18 5AS 


FREE INFORMATION PACK 


Please complete and return to our freepost address 

Mr/Mn/Miss/M* huftajM 


Postcode 


First National Building boaely b a signatory to the Banking Cade of 


■ FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY | TAQ01 j I 

^REEPOST SEA 0652 EPSOM, 5URREY KT18 5BR J 

Practice and b also a meidwr of the UK Banking Ombudsman Scheme 
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Mobile art with a 


A funny thing happened 
on my way to the office 
the other day. I saw a car 

bumper sticker that made me 
laugh. It wasn't a great big 
belly laugh, more of a qniet 
chuckle. But it reminded me 
that these days the subtle art 
of bumper sticker humour - 
like dever graffiti - is slowly 
being lost (OK, if you must 
know, the bumper sticker said: 
“A friend in need is a pain in 
the arse* 1 - which maybe says 
as much about my generosity 
to friends as it does about my 
sense of humour.) 

The funniest car stickers 
these days don’t actually 
mean to be funny at all. 
They re funny because they’re 
naff. Does anybody really take 
seriously a car sticker which 
says '‘Warning. Show Dogs in 
Transit”? What exactly are 
you being warned of? Might 
one of the show dogs jump 1 
out of the car and savage the 
driver of the car following? 
Do the show dogs affect the 
driver of the car, as they slob- 
ber all over him or her? Or do 
these pedigree hound owners 
expect us to take special care 
with our driving because their 
car carries show dogs, not 
people? 

I am reliably told that in fact 
the latter explanation is the 
correct one. To confirm this, I 
noted a few years ago, when I 
worked near Earl’s Court, that 
an amazing number of Crufts 


entrants displayed 
just such a sign. I 
asked one, who 
drove a Volvo 

estate, why he had 
the sign. “Because 
my dog means 
more to me than 
anything," he 
replied. I felt ter- 
ribly sony for him. 

But I still thought 
the sticker funny. 

Mind you, new parents are 
often not much better. “Warn- 
ing. Baby On Board” is 
another one of my favourites. 
While babies are indubitably 
worth more than show dogs, 
why precisely do cars carrying 
them need to display warn- 
ings? True, cars carrying babies 
are often driven badly, as pre- 
occupied dads or mums turn 
around to check on junior's 
health. And babies can be sick 
quite suddenly, necessitating a 
quick and unscheduled stop 
from the hapless driver to mop 
up the puke. 

No, wrong again. I am reli- 
ably informed that most dri- 
vers who display such warnings 
- as with dog lovers - expect 
special courtesy because tbeLr 
cars are carrying babies. Again 
Volvo estate owners seem 
especially keen on such 
bumper sticker humour. 
(Which reminds me of my 
favourite sticker on a motor- 
cycle: “My other bike is under 
a Volvo.") 



“Keep your Dis- 
tance!" was one of 
the most popular 
pieces of rear- 
windscreen art in 
the late-Eighties, 

as many people got 

obsessed by tail- 
gaters. Using them 
was stupid. To start 
with, you could 
only read them by 
getting too close. 
Besides, whenever you exhort 
people not to do something, 
they do it. Van drivers, as 
always, are the worst. You 
used to regularly see Transit 
vans tailgating Keep Your Dis- 
tances and you could visibly 
see how much pleasure the 
Transit yob was getting by his 
intimidation of the poor, timid 
motorist. 

The funniest car stickers of 
all used to be in Australia, 
where I was brought up. The 
Aussies are not renowned for 
their subtlety: they call a spade 
a bloody big shovel. 

When I was a kid learning 
to drive in the mid-Severnies, 
the favoured transport of 
young and rebellious men 
were panel vans. In essence, 
these are big vans painted gar- 
ish colours, luxuriously 
trimmed and boasting big V8 
engines. Their like has never 
been seen in Britain. 

Few things used to frighten 
the parents of Australian 
teenage daughters more than 


the sight of a boyfriend head- 
ing up the driveway in a panel 
van. This is not surprising. 
Their nickname was “f — . 
trucks". Everybody called 
them that. And for good rea- 
son. 

Panel vans usually had 
piushly trimmed rear cargo 
areas, often with double mat- 
tresses and- hi-fi. They often 
travelled nose-down, partly 
to give them an aggressive, 
predatory stance. Also, at a 
drive-in movie, it helped the 
view, as Bruce and Sheila lay 
prostrate watching the film 
through the open tailgate, 
often mutating the sex scenes 
(I'm not joking). 

Panel vans had another 
advantage when going to the 
drive-in movies. If Sheila’s 
parents had locked her in the 
bedroom that night, Bruce 
could always fit about eight 
mates in the back. IfBnice was 
lucky, they’d get in without 
paying. (Although the groan- 
ing, heaving rear suspension at 
the entrance gates sometimes 
gave the game away.) 

Panel vans used to carry 
many stickers, it was part of 
the automotive jewellery of 
these ludicrous vehicles, 
along with big alloy wheels, 
wide tyres and extra chrome- 
work. But there was one 
sticker which stood out from 
the rest. It said: "Don't 
Laugh. Your Daughter Might 
Be Inside.” 


Clash of the midgets 

The Ford Ka vs the Fiat Cinquecento. By James May 



N iche models are all the 
rage in thfe motor indus- 
try, and everybody has 
to be seen to be malting one. 
frankly, ifs afijgettinga bitout 
of hand. F$£l:s Ka however 
(pronounced, er, ‘car’) stands 
up reasonabjyweU as a niche 
model. Stegfog at around 
£7,400, it’s the smallest Ford 
and is billed as a fun machine 
which will also tolerate serious 
long-distance use. The styling 
is original, designed to stand 
out from the crowd amongst 
which the Ka is meant to be 
easier to park. 

In truth, though, it is not 
much smaller than a Fiesta, 
though its stumpy rear and 
long wheelbase make it a tit- 
tle easier to manoeuvre. No, 
the Ka is not the revolution 
Ford would have us believe. 
What we have here is simply 
an absolutely corking little car. 

The styling is perhaps at its 
best on the inside, all bold 
curves and thoughtful details. 
The facia, reminiscent of a 
Fifties wireless, drips down in 
front of you like a water-filled 
balloon. Inside it’s airy, toler- 
ably roomy in the back and 
altogether a cheerful place to 
be. Headroom is particularly 
good, which is perhaps not 
surprising given the swollen 
bulge that forms the root 



Absolutely corking: the Ford Ka 


It is on the move that the Ka 
is most impressive. The engine, 
a smoother, sweeter rework- 
ing of the old 60bhp 1 3-litre 
Fiesta engine, is only just pow- 
erful enough, especially as the 
gearing is quite long. The 
steering, though, is something 
else. Only the power-assisted 
Ka2 was available at launch 
but I may as well recommend 
it anyway because, well, it 
seems perfect It turns crisply 
and without kickback, even 
on the rutted roads where I 
drove. The sort of wallowing in 
corners often found in small, 
tail cars simply isn’t there. 

A little like the Mini (Ford 
will love that analogy, as it is 
trying hard to turn the Ka into 
an icon) there is a Fantastic im- 
mediacy to its responses but. 


unlike the Mini, it is perfectly 
tolerable on a long drive. 

My only significant gripe is 
that Ford didn’t use the 1.25- 
litre engine found in the new 
Fiesta (It would probably have 
made the Ka a little too expen- 
sive.) 1 said this was a corking 
little car, it may well be the 
best there is. 

But Ford's claim that the Ka 
is a new breed of ultra-small 
car looks pretty unconvincing 
if one is parked next to Fiat's 
most diminutive offering The 
Cinquecento is smaller than 
the Ka in every dimension 
except height. 

Fiat has a heritage of build- 
ing absurdly small cars, start- 
ing with the original Cinque- 
cento. But the new model's 
name is a mere nod to its50Qcc 


ancestor in standard form the 
modern descendant boasts a 
full 900cc and 41 bhp; the 
‘Sporting' llOOcc and 55bhp. 

It’s absolutely hilarious, but 
not in the! same way as the 
Ford. The Ka entertains by 
being so composed, the Sport- 
ing because it is eager and 
slightly frenzied. The Fiat’s 
acceleration times are com- 
parable to the Ford’s, which 
makes it a slow car by real- 
world standards. But the sen- 
sation of speed is positively 
palpable, largely due to the 
free-spinning, raspy and 
slightly demented engine. 

Dynamically, the Fiat does 
not ride as smoothly, is less 
quiet, and. despite the stiff- 
ened suspension, rolls more 
than the Ford. But this is the 
tongue-in-cheek version of a 
much cheaper, genuinely util- 
itarian car. as satire, it works 
wonderfully. And it really is a 
size below what we’d normally 
consider small. 

My own view is that there is 
an absolute size beyond which 
shrinking the car leads only to 
compromises. The Ka exists at 
that border. It still feels tike a 
full-size machine and it is built 
Like one; it’s not dirt cheap but 
there’s nothing else like it for 
the money; it looks great and 
it’s great fun to drive. 
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Spendthrift 

in Canterbury 

A shopping tour of the cathedral city 

T 


oday sees the start of Canterbury’s 
two week festival of the arts, mak- 
ing it the perfect place to start our 
fortnightly series of shopping city 

tours. 

Your first view of Canterbury, if you 
arrive by train, may seem a little depress- 
ing: the station sits next no a dual car- 
riageway choked with traffic, and what 
little you can see of the city looks gloomy 
and unattractive. 

And yet, after London, Canterbury is 
currently the most visited city in the 
country; it’s probably been on every 
tourist’s hit-list since Chaucer’s infamo us 
day trippers pitched up. Although 
remarkably unspoilt, Canterbury feels 
plastic and the majority of the shops are 
there to serve the tourist trade. The high 
street, which is dosed to traffic, must be 
one of the prettiest in the couatry and 
the views down the side streets are def- 
initely picture postcard material, but this 
only emphasises the city’s Disney-esque 
ambience. Several American tourists 
were heard to gasp “quaint" and “cute” 
with fevered awe as they trailed along St 
Margaret's street and into Mercery line. 

The overwhelming impression is of a 
village not a dty, so it is a surprise to stum- 


ble across Debenbams, and Boots skulk- 
ing next to the Cathedral precinct. They 
are, however, almost unrecognisable hav- 
ing been denied their corporate colours 
in the name of heritage. C&A, Clarks, 
Principles, Mothercare, Miss Selfridge 
and Topshop are all there too, but these 
highstreet heavies have been corralled in 
shopping centres like Longmarket and 
The Marlow Arcade which crouch dis- 
creetly on the main thoroughfares, out of 
the range of the tourist camera. 

Canterbury is perfect for the shopper 
with a consience: take a quick tour of the 
cathedral, or better still organise your trip 
to coincide with the Canterbury Festival, 
and you can convince yourself that the 
true purpose of your visit was cultural, 
and the shopping merely incidental. 

department stores 

Don’t waste time on shops you can visit 
in any other dty, it’s far better to have a 
quick wander round the local one-offs. 

Nasons 

46-47 High Street (01227-456 755) 
Every City has its ‘Nasons’ - the local 
department store that failed to keep up 


with the times. Tike the escalator up to 
the first floor and step into furniture hell: 
the Sliderobe display which proclaims 
itself to be the last word in "Luxury fit- 
ted wardrobes", and leather sofas which 
look like enormous cowpats. The undu- 
lating floors in the basement give the 
place a curious charm, but the prolifer- 
ation of nick-nacks and gawdy gev jaws 
will soon drive you out to the safety of 
the High Street* 

clothes 

In addition to the standard highstreet 
clothing outlets there are two bou- 
tiques selling upmarket labels, and 
plenty of good secondhand shops 
stuffed with covetable leftovers from the 
50s, 60s and 70s. 

Entrada 

22 Sun Street (01227-763 736) 

This shop sells a good selection of 
Ghost, In Wear and Sara Sturgeon. A 
bargain basket in the comer contained 
a couple of slip dresses in Pradn-csque 
fabrics for £22, and a brown silk shirt by 
In Wear for £17. There is also a basket 
of toys to occupy grizzling children. 



A 


checkout 

theodore's bear 
emporium 


What is it? Theodore’s Bear 
Emporium, is a tiny white- 
washed comer shop which nes- 
tles next to Mortlaie station, 
in south west London. Built as 
Queen Victoria's waiting 
room, the building is now 
filled with teddy bears and all 
things teddy-related. Next 
Monday owners and bear 
fanatics, Karl and Sheila Gib- 
bons will be celebrating the 
75th birthday of one of the 
most famous teddies of them 
all - Winnie the Pooh. 

Stock: Mainly collector’s ted- 
dies - such as those by Steiff; 
and one-off artist-designed 
bears like the ones made by, 
German arist Marie 
Robischon. You’ll find some- 
thing in every conceivable 
colour, size and theme: pirate 
bears, cheeky lacy bears and 
Ascot-dressed teddies. 

Who shops there: This is a 
popular haunt with serious col- 
lectors. Theodore’s Bear 
Emporium has cultivated a 
reputation for being the Hard 
Rock cafe of the teddy bear 
fraternity - anyone with a seri- 
ous committment to teddy 
bears will visit at least once. 

Buy of the year: Limited edi- 
tion of Poob's Tree House. 
Daintily illustated boxed sets . 
of Pooh and bis forest friends 
Piglet; Tigger, Eeyore; Kanga 
and Roo. £199 a set 

Worst buys: The mass-pro- 
duced souvenir beats - you 
would probably get them free 
with something anyway. 

Don’t miss: Thrice-yearly 
teddy bear parties held for 
regular customers. And make 
sure you sign-up for your copy 
of the shop’s quarterly The 
Growler which lists the dates of 
all the international teddy bear 
conventions. 


Theodore’s Bear Emporium, 
The Old Waiting Room, Sheen 
Lane, London SW14. 

Tel: 01 8 1-876 299$. 

Open Tues-Sai 1 cam- 5pm 


it 


good thing 

Children’s drawings on pillowcases, 
from £36.50 

Most parents have a small 
selection of their offsping’s first 
art works Selotaped to the fridge, 
stuck on the mantlepiece or 
perhaps even framed. 

Grandparents and God parents 
often have to make do with 
photocopies. Nat any more. The 
Monogrammed Linen Shop’s 
embroiderers can be • 
commissioned to reproduce your 
child's efforts on pillowcases, 
towels and handkerchiefs. The 
service, complete with a personalised dedication starts at £36.50, and the price varies 
according to the complexity of the design. The process takes about six to eiaht weeks, 
so now is the time to start thinking about Christmas orders. 

The Monogrammed Linen Shop, call 0171-589 4033 



mad thing 


Chocolate pints, 99p, Tesco 
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Basics first: these 
chocolates are shaped like 
pints of beer - complete 
with a bead of white 
chocolate. Good chocolate 
is nice whatever its shape. 

But the saucy postcard 
packaging is another 
matter. It features a 
ludicrous pub scene of 
cleavage and gawping. The 

bloke is so beside himself, 

ca p t0uch {“/Wok - which is presumably why Tesco have made these for him 
Wey-hey, new-Iadism on the supermarket shelf. u r nml - 


J CHOCOLATE 
PINTS 
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sure thing 

Torfc laundry bag, £14 

Wicker laundry baskets snag your 
tights, fur up with dust and can’t be 
cleaned. Not so this smart, simple and 
functional laundry bag from Ikea. The 
unfinished beech frame supports a 
detachable canvas sack which can be 
thrown in the wash along with your 
dirty clothes. John Lewis stocks a 
variation on this theme and Habitat 
have something very similar in their 
current catalogue, only it’s twice the 
price. 

For your nearest Ikea, call 0181-208 5600 
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Sarah Smith j_. 

32 Palace Street (01227-769 315). 3ITUQ UGS 
Stock is chosen for its wearability, the 
emphasis being on understand chic. 

Along with the big names like Cerruti and 
John Rocha, there are a number of 
lesser knowns such as two French' labels, 

Teheo and Philippe Adec, and beautiful 
knitwear by young Scottish designer, 

Sara Duncan. There is also a good 
Marina Rinaldi range which goes up to 
size 20. 


Yon will find the highest concentration of 
antique shops along fhlace Street, known 
locally as the Kfog’sMfle, because its mix 
of up-market clothes shops and antique 
shops is reminiscent of London's King’s 
Road. The tourist office on St Margaret’s 
Street has an Antiques Ikail leaflet which 
will guide you there. 


TT Clothing Co 

46 Palace Street (01227-781 >20) 

Very well priced second hand dotbes in 
good nick. Chinese dresses, £38-£78, 
leopard skin coats, £38 and bright feather 
boas, £15. Masses of suede jackets and 
funky 70s stripey skinny rib tops. Plenty 
of mirrors so you can shimmy into 
whtever takes your fancy without having 
to wait for a changing room. 

Golding Surplus 

25 Palace Street (01227-787 899) 
Fantastic selection of army surplus gear, 
khaki T-shirts with white stare £5.99, old 
army bools start at around £25 and faded 
boiler suits £6.00. Green, standard issue 
army shirts start at £2.99 and trousers 
from £11.99. A full guardsman’s unifo rm 
£75 and Second World Wtr leather jerkins 
with blanket lining s are a bargain at 
£29.99 as long as you’re built like a 
house, enormous seemed to be the only 
size available. 

Phase Eight Clearance Shop 
11 Butchery Lane ( 01227-785 581) 
Excellent reductions on last season’s left- 
overs. seconds and returned stock. 
Chunky knitted sweaters in burnt orange 
and navy, with tiny, easOy repaired faults 
are a snip at £20, but mil set yon back 
£39.99 if you buy them from other Phase 
Eight stores. There is always a good selec- 
tion of skirts, dresses, jackets and suits 
whatever the season. 


Conquest House Antiques 
17 Palace Street, (01227-464 587) 
This is the largest of Chnteibtny’s an tique 
shops and has the most spectacular 
premises: the main hall complete with pil- 
grims gallery dares back to the 14th-cen- 
tury and sits on a Norman undercroft 
which was built in 1080; the front bidd- 
ing is, in manager Bill Horn's words “quite 
a modem addition” having only gone up 
in 1620. Mr Horn is only too pleased to 
tell visitors about the shop’s rich history: 
rumour has it that the four knights who 
killed Thomas a Beckett slept here on 
December 27th 1270, the night before the 
murder. Bloody tales aside. Conquest 
House has a good selection of Georgian 
and Victorian furniture. 

Saracen’s Lantern 
9 The Borough, (01227-451 968) 
Although sot included on the Antiques 
trail, Saracen’s Lantern is worth a visit 
They currentfy have a good selection of 
Victorian ink wells, £10-£180 and lots of 
corkscrews, £8-£58. Glass-fronted cabi- 
nets and shelves are laden with china, 
glass, small silverware, Sheffield plate, tea 
caddies and curios from the mid 19th-cen- 
tury through to the 1930s. A tiny back, 
room is packed with books. 

bookshops 

Hie Chaucer Bookshop 

6 Beer Cart lane (01227-453 912) 

Like all good second-hand book shops, 
this is browser-friendly. You get a warm 


welcome as you come in and are then left 
to trawl the shelves at your leisure. A good 
selection of local history books. 

Canterbury Bookbinders 

66 Northgate (01227-452 371) 

The waBs of tins tiny shop are covered with 
old bookplates, rescued from the flyieafc 
and covers ofbooks brought in for re-bind- 
ing and restoration work. The workshops, 
where books and magazines are befog 
bound, can be spied through an archway 
at the back. Students come here to have 
their theses and dissertations bound. 

accessories & gifts 

Quite how the good citizens of Canter- 
bury manage to sustain even one shop 
devoted to highly scented, crudely carved 
novelty candles is a mystery; yet this mini 
city boasts a candle em pori um on almost 
every comer. 

Cl ar e m ont & May 
2 Palace Street (01227-764 507) 

This is the place to go if you must indulge 
in floating candles. Here you can buy bags 
of glass beads, large glass bowls and all 
manner of smelly, flower-shaped night- 
lights. They also stock loads of potpourri: 
pick and mix your own, £1.45 and £2.45. 

The Bead R™ar 

13 Orange Street (01227-458 080) 
Hidden at the bottom of Orange street, 
Julia Knowles reckons that not many local 
people are aware her shop’s existence, 
although it has been doing brisk business 
for a little over a year. Customers buy 
beads for their own creations, while oth- 
ers select them for Julia to make up. Julia 
also offers a re-stringing service, a single 
string ofknotted pearis will cost about £10. 

Christina & Co 

20 Orange Street (01227-765 301) 
Upstairs at Christina & Co it’s always 
Christmas, trees are laden with decora- 


tions and shelves and tables display fes- 
tive rrick-nacks. Downstairs is a special- 
ist gift shop aimed at the collectors’ mar- 
ket Here you can find limited edition 
reddy bears, the little Souls range of 
porcelain collectors dolls from America 
(flSO-fSSO), and the Lizzy High range of 
wooden dolls. Customers are Christmas 
addicts, people searching for Christening 
presents and collectors. 

The Merchant Chandler 

4-6 Orange Street (01227-762 644) 
Many of the customers appeared to be 
students buying up cheap and cheerful rag 
rugs (£9.99), bed spreads (£16.99) and 
rush i ons (£4.99), presumably to transform 
dull digs. Tbe back of the shop is devoted 
to baskets in every conceivable shape and 
size and at the front there is a candle sec- 
tion in keeping with the local obsession. 

food & drink 

Canterbury Wholefoods 

16 The Borough, 01227-472 288 
A cheery brightly lit organic and vege- 
tarian warehouse stocked with plenty to 
keep even meat eaters happy. A wide 
range rice includes Thai Scented (£1.98 
per Kg) and Japanese (£2.50 per Kg). 
Loads of dried fruit and large sacks of 
nuts. Several shelves are devoted to fair 
trade goods and the fridge is filled with 
Cheatin’ chicken and Veggie Pastrami 

Canterbury Draft Beer Shop 

83 Northgate, 01227-472 288 
Martyn Hilljer's shrine to beer is the only 
place in South East Kent selling beer as 
you might drink it in the pub, draft, that 
is - straight from the barrel and into the 
bottle. A pint of Fullers ESB will cost a 
mere £1.49 from Hillier, and some- 
where between £220 and £250 in a local 
pub. In addition to the two-five draft 
beers available, Hiller stocks around 200 
different bottled beers from tbe UK, Bel- 
gium, Germany and South Africa. 


Adventurous non-beer drinkers should 
try a little something from one of the 
ideal vineyards: Staple St James £4.79 or 
OuTham £3.99. 

specialist shops 

Culpepper Herbs and Spices 
Sf Margaret's Street (01227-451121) 
Culpepper, well known for its wide 
range of herbal remedies, bath oils and 
soaps, is also a good source of culinary 
herbs and spices: cinnamon sticks are 
60p a bundle, and packets of nutmegs. 
50p. Four different types of real vanilla 
extract - Indonesian. Tahitian, Mexican 
and Madagascan - are recent additions. 
Best buys for foodies are the fantastic 
cuny kits which include a new ginger and 
honey sauce, and can be made to order. 


On the aromatherapy front £18.50 will 
buy you an aroma fan and two essential 
oils. Various oils arc too expensive to 
have on dispfav. Rose oil, for example, 
costs a cool £145 for 14ml. The price 
reflects the fact that you need 30 rose 
heads to make one drop of oiL 

Adams & Adams 
Palace Street 01227-786 288 
The air in this liny tobacconist is heavy 
with unexpected scents: blade cherry, 
cheny vanilla and Coffee caramel These 
heady smells waft from a cabinet filled 
with jars of flavoured tobacco (£3.60 for 
25g). Good selection of American ciga- 
rettes and some handmade pipes. 


In two n-ccks Spendthrift hits Leicester 



The Canterbury Festival Office: 01227-452853 
Canterbury Tourist Office: 01227-455600 
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Medically 

Approved 
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figure -bow to break 
bad habit* -how to 
tdm «nd mnch motel 


"People laughed when I offered to explain 
how to conquer 9 out of 10 illnesses 
without money or doctors. " 

It may sound too good to be Izue - bat it a taw! There is a doctor- approved soon which win show 
yon how yon cab, for tbo rest of your life, only conq ue r 9 oat of 10 Bhienes without agenting 
money or seeing a doctor. 

Most illnesses can be dealt with without piDs or medkiaes and without orthodox or alternative 
therapies 

And you cmn get better without spending time end money ct doctor*. specialists, aenpepetmig*. 
hypnotherapists or pilb from the ebeosst - and without uq io aing yraraeif to hazardous and 
Dnanufortable side effects. 

We have just published a new edition of "Bodypower" - the sensational book by by Dr Wood 
C oleman which hit the Sunday Times bestseller list and tboBookteDer dun too. This fascinating 
book, reprinted 14 times in the UK and sold in just about every country in the world, shows 
exactly how 9 out of 10 Illnesses can be conquered without seeing a doctor. 

Still not convinced? ..read on for more evidence 

If you think our claims for Bodypower are (Efficulf to beBese read what Itoe some of tbe-many reviewers bed to say: 

"One cf the most sensible treatises on personal sursmat that hosier been published. It sea out. in the simplest language. 

m enormous amount of knowledge in the easiest possible way” - (Yorkshire Evening Post) 

’Don't miss hi Dr Colemans Atones could change your life _ the lemlntioatuy way to look better and feel younger" - 

(Sunday Minor) . . 

*’- a self help manual Jor main taming or regaining health using your own nsoiocw. Vemaa Colaaum pres ents Ids 
evidence with clarity and evangelical fervour." - (The Good Book Guide) 

There aie plenty cfgood books an healthcare ^.rdecommend Bodypower" - (Woman's Own) 

"Aim yourself with a copy of Bodypower - it could make stress a thing of the past" - (Woman's WxM) 

"Despite juy own medical Brainfag and knowledge tif nature's devices. Dr Coleman made me think again" - 

(BBC WMd Service) 

"marveHousiy ntecinci refreshingly sensible" - (Tbe Spectates) 

\fcmnn Coleman is tbe UK’s leathng methcal author and campaigning, journalist. He has a sizing of bestsefiere to bis 
ninwft and his books are sold in their milltons around the wodd. He scouts die world's medical journals and fibnxies to 
bring you invaluable information that could dramatically improve die quality of your life. Here are extracts from just a few 
of tbe many thousands of readers' letters aem to this oKh» 

"It is tovefy to have someone who dots abort people as you do. TouteO its such a lot of things that wear* afraid to ask 

our own doctors’ -(X.C.) 

. 7 grvaity admire you no nonsense appmach to things andyouraamg as dusmpidn of the people" -(LA.) 

T admire your forthright and refreshingly honest way tfrttprmng your views and opinions - bless you for being a light 

m the eternal daftness" - (B.OJ 

"If only man people in themeiBcal profession were Gke you it would be a much nicer worid" • (G.W.) 


"The mam is a national treasure" "A godsend" . 

(Whffl Doctors Don't TfcilYou) (Daily Tdegraph) 

"Dr Vernon Coleman b one of oar most adfghteued, 
trenchant and sensible dispensers of medial advice? 
(TbeObserver) •• • 


"Britain’s leading healthcare campaigner" 
‘ (The Sim) 

"HB advice Is optimistic and aathusfaslic" 
(B ritish Medical Journal) 


We are convinced that Bodypower will change yoor life and we know that you wffl not want to pan with yonr copy 
of riza invaluable book. But oar guarantee of satisfaction (see bdow) means flat you have nothing to lose and 
evrevthiiw 10 gain. If you waut to know foe secret of bow to cooler 9 out of IOffloesses without seeing a doctor or 
sMtsfowany. money on medical treatments then send your cheqne/PO far £9.95 (made payable to Pobfishing 
HonsStD: Sales Office iN45. Publishing Horae. Trimly Place. Barnstaple; Devon EX32 9HJ, UK. Tb pay by credit 
card please telephone 01271 328892 Monday -ftidgy 830 - 530- We took f q ^ro.hra ^|ramjou-_ 


"Mbmi Calf— writ n bf JTifrf tunfri** 
(lbs Goad Book Gride) 


Peace Of Mind Guarantee 

All our b«*s con* with a reck-soOd. money-back guarantee which mesas you an Older without ride. If you are unhappy 
with an? book you order flora os then singly return U to as in good eonditkn within 28 days of receipt and your money 
wiliberrfhndcdinfuIL TTUDE ENQUIRIES WELCOME. WQU 
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To advertise in this section please 

call the Independent Traders Team 
on 0171 293 2344/2302. 


Books 


Le plaisvr (Tap prendre 

KUFRENCH 

• Read articles and short stones in French 

- Speak (he language better 

• Understand more of what you bear 

- Leant more about Fiance and French life 
■with the help of our popular and unique range of 

French language products: 

La Vie Outre-Manche: le magazine en langue 
franprise pour les lecterns du Royaume-Uni 
Audio ca ssett es : improve your grasp of spoken 
French while driving the car or doing the housework 
Short stories by famous French authors: books 
and audio cassettes 

Many translation aids 
to assist comprehension and enjoyment . 
Details (post free) from: 

La Vie Outre-Manche 

FREEPOST, MA 1311 a) 

Maidstone ME15 9BR 

Fax: ©1622)691922 

Tel: (01622) 682122(34 W-J 


Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 


A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

tables always in ill rfarm dxtilua 

jSuUuimpUnut, 

* 'Buki 

Library and writing ' *< « 

furniture a]so Only 6 mms from J13 M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 


( Unusual Gifts 
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gut Goriire* 5 

Js your company 
advertising this 
Ch ristmas? 

You can reach over 1.45 million readers in 
77ie Independent and Independent On 
Sunday 1996 Christmas Gift Guide." 
Appearing for 7 weekends from October ■ 
26th and 27th, we offer great incentives 
for you to advertise In both publications. 
For information on costs and deadlines 
please caD; 

The Christmas Gift Guide Team 
on 0171 293 2344 
0171 293 2323 
or fax 0171 293 2505 

•Source: NRSJuly 1995 - June 1996 
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Guide . ■ 
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Tel: 0227 7SIII1 
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7 : Of course, 
you could always 
get your own! 


Men's, women’s 
and children’s dorbing, 
■w— i made | 

bxactiy 

for the way 

You 

live. 
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Pst comer 

Dog treats 

W hy do people have pets? The question has 
spawned many a psychology PhD, but 
question marks still hang over the habit 
Why. for instance, do half the people who dogs put 
so much effort into trying to deny their very nature? 

Dog people divide into two well-delineated 
categories - those who have lost aD nnderstandine of 
hygiene or aesthetics and those who would own a 
walking, talking, living doll if they could buy one 
The former cherish grease-stained sofas, hits in'the 
carpel and fle«±s of dried gravy on the kitchen floor 
and exchange French kisses with the little darling: 
The other jot weD: a dog or a cat however S " 
endearing its character quirks, is still at heart a 
ruffian that likes to spend time belly-down in mud 
and rolling in dead things. Why we pretend 
otherwise is a mystery. 

Still, it's great for trade. A pet like a baby oDens 
up a whole new world of shopping. As 
said, the only thing that distinguishes us froTthe 
apes is ourabflity to accessorise. The brotherhood of 
companies dedicated to meeting this desire grtSro by 
the year, and we hand over tens of millions of 

SSB ° f th * ****** tf** for an animal 
evolved for sleeping under a bush to lay its head. 

One such is the Comfy Pet and People Company 
of Bra domed, Devon. Their “Waggers” mail-order^ 
brochure, a fold-out of accoutrements tor the 
SyjSf P°°^ ’ is terrific: an education in how 
refined the needs of pet-owners have become. It 
features five different tv rv»« nf riru»_. > > . 


Six of the best hats and scarves 



I SkMfe hat, Lucy Barlow £28 and 
M&S scarf, £12LLook coder than a 
snow-boarder in Lucy Barlow’s 
ski-tie hat with “Snow” Logo. Made 
from ultra fashionable bouefd wool it 
comes in ink blue, black, cream and 
brown. Marks & Spencer have a 
great range of winter warmers. This 
soft bouc|£ scarf comes in charcoal 
and grey. Lucy Barlow, 0181-968 
5333; M&S 0171-935 4422 

2 Stone and cream scarf, £38 and hat, 
£34, Jigsaw. Jigsaw have gone for 
a very Seventies look with wooly 
hats and pom-pom scarves. Chunky 
cream and stone wool hat £34, scarf 
£38. Call 0181-878 8443 for branches. 


UU ^T ■"“tiw-mro cusmon (±1S^O-£43 j 50L first 
made by owner Carolyn Skinner six years ago has 
been joined by a “snuggled (£10^16), an dSSted 
hffSrT- hlCh taas box into a bed, a plethora of 
basket liners, a car boot-shaped duvet (£19-£30) and 
one on lee in case Lambkin is bothered by drafts. 
Oh, and there s ajso the tunnel (£25.50-£34.50) a 
raattressrand-duvet combo for Rambo to crawl into. 

There j more. The presentation, and the greens, 
navys and tartans of the products, is suggestfreof 
rountry Irving, though one gets the feeling that much 
of the appeal is to the twisted urban souLThere’s a 
bnlbant Dn-bag (£ 1 1.95-£27.95), a sewn-up towel 
mto which you ap Rover when he’s damped stinky, 
wateiproof bed-lmers protect the hollow-fibre *if 
y?" “98 wet, muddy, incontinent, in season or 
sick . We don’t lock Bonzo in the garage these days. 
Some things - a flea collar made to look like a 
Countiy and Western bandana (£4.50) - are just 
piam daft, and some are witty. Top feve is the catnip 
vet doll for chewing, clawing and beating up, though 
the joke will probably be lost on Tiddles. 

Phone them on 01392 881285 if you fancy a waxed 
cotton whippet coat to go with yonr Barbour. If you 
don t, you're probabfy happily nibbing Lassie down 
wth the towel you’ll be using later when you get out 
of the bath. 

Serena Mackesy 




chenille and you wiH find plenty of it 
at Bhs. This matching hat and scarf in 
deep blood red are good value and 
feel wonderfully soft Call 0171-262 
3288 for branches. 

4 Animal print hat, £55, L K Bennett 
and scarf, Accessorize. If you really 
want to be one of the -herd team- 
up LK Bennett’s sleek Fresian hat 
with a gorgeous collar-cum-scarf rom 
Accessorize, these are also iavailable 
in leopard and zebra. LK Bennett, 
0181-947 2038; Accessorize, 0171-313 
3000 for branches. 

5 "crusher hat, £19.99 and Scarf £24, 
Accessorize. Whatever you, or the 
weather does to it this chenflle 
“crusher” hat will hold its shape. 
Double the chenille with a cosy 
woven scarf in matching beige. 
Accessorize, 0171-313 3000for 
branches. 

6 Large, chocolate brown fur hat, £55, 

LK Bennett, scarf, £24.99, 

Accessorize. Chocolate is the colour 
this season and this for hat from L K 
Bennett, with its thick sumptuous for 
and generous height, is the Black 
Forest gateau of warm winter hats. 
Combine this with one of 
Accessorize’s velvet scarves. LK 
Bennett, 0181-9472038. 


Stylist Rose Hammick 
Photographs: Tony Buckingham 
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FREE 


Two i rV L L 

magazines 

10 titles to choose from 



1 


If our great new listings guide hasn’t tempted you to 
charge off to the cinema, gallop off to a gallery or tune 
in to the TV, then maybe we can entertain you with our 
great free magazine offer. 

We’ve joined forces with COMAG Magazine Marketing to 
offer readers of The Independent and the Independent 
on Sunday up to two free magazines from the selection 
of 10 great titles shown below. Each day, we will be 
focusing on a different one to give you a flavour of 
what’s on offer and to help you choose the titles to suit 
you. So to enjoy up to £7.25 worth of great free reading 
all you have to do is follow the instructions below. 

How to qualify 

•Numbered tokens will be printed in The Independent 
and the Independent on Sunday each day from today 
until 21 October. Today we print Token 1. 

•Simply collect four of these, ensuring that they are all 


differently numbered, and attach them to 
one of the application vouchers published 
in The Independent on 15, 19 and 21 
October. 

•Complete the application voucher 
indicating which magazine you would 
like and present it to your nearest 
magazine retailer. 

•You may claim a second free magazine 
by collecting a second set of four differ 
entfy numbered tokens and attaching 
them to a second application voucher. 

In the unlikely event that your chosen 
magazine is not available from your 
retailer, please be prepared to select an 
alternative title. The closing date for 
claiming your free magazine(s) is 
Thursday 31 October 1996. 
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HI LIFE 




I Arena 

/ Arena is 

I simply Britain's 
/ most 

/ fashionable 

-I magazine for men 

►/ Full of 

r f award-winning 

./ photography and 

I . .. first-class 

f journalism, Arena offers a 
f complete lifestyle guide for 
the modern man: 
fashion, sport, 
motoring, 
music, travel, books, and - 
. how could we 

forget - sex. Often copied 
.... . „ but never 

bettered, Arena features the 
finest fashion pages, the 
funniest and most 
incisive writers, and the 
sharpest design. 


GARDENS 

ILLU'I IM mi 


l ,\ r r 

vr'WO 

I *$: 

| -V N: •• 


Gramophone 

Awards 96 

- 


E f;9 bSSl 


Blah Blah Blah DJ 

Pan-European, pre- The unde 

millennium post-pop, dance an< 

tongue-in-cheek... it is, magazine 

are you? 


DJ 

The underground 
dance and club culture 


ewan 


; n dr<_g; n jcck n hcll 


The Race 

The Face is the most 
fashionable magazine 
in the world 


LONG-HECK£lI 
BEASHES ^ 


Fortean Times Gardens illustrated 

The journal of strange the art of gardening 1 
phenomena 


Gramophone 1 

A\ c * v 


Gramophone* 

The best classical 
music magazine in 
the world 



Fitness Period House 

ggsss MSS- 


Viz 

Britain's funniest 
magazine* 

{•Manufacturers estimate) 


^INDEPENDENT 

ON SUNDAY 


Terms & Conditions 

1. This offer is .available to residents of 
the UK only. 

2. Maximum of 2 free magazines 
per household. 

3. lb qualify for the offer, applicants must 
collect 4 differently numbered 
tokens and attach them to a 
completed application voucher. 


4. ffyou have a Starter Token from Time 
Out it can be used as any numbered 
token, but only one Starter 

Token can be used to make up your to- 
ken coffectfen. 

5. Tokens and comp&ed application 
vouchers must be exchanged at 
marine reteDers by 31 October 1996. 

6. Only tokens and appfcation 


voufereprintedfoltelhdepe 
Independent on Sunday are valid. 


wucheis are not acceptable. 

. 7- .The offer is for one free magazine 
per correct application. The magazine 
must be selected from those featured 
here and (feted on the application 
voucher. 


8. Thedferis subject to availabTrty There 
is no cash alternative. 

9. The promoters are Newspaper Pub- 
lishing p!c and C0MAG on 

tojalf of the magazine publishers. 
C 9* VWG| are toe leading third party mw- 
azine marketing company in the UK. 
rapresatfng 100 publishers. 


J ^TDEMNDENtI 


Token 
1 
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staying in 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


News quiz of the week 


E-W game; dealer South 

North 

♦J363 

C1098 

OK 10 9 
* J 10 9 

West 

East 

♦A 5 

♦42 

VKQ 

VAJ63 

OJ 65 4 3 2 

OQ7 

4642 

♦A 875 3 

South 

♦ KQ1D97 

W7542 

O A 8 

4KQ 


The idea oF discarding a loser on a loser 
is familiar to most declarers. It is much 
more difficult to visualize the possibility 
of the same manoeuvre for the defenders 
and, perhaps unsurprisingly, it was rnfosed 
on this deal. 


South opened One Spade. North raised 
to Two Spades and. when this came round 
to West, he rather timidly passed. It would 
have been perfectly reasonable (and suc- 
cessful!) to have contested with Three Di- 
amonds but perhaps be had recently 
suffered a nasty accident or two through 
over-zealous protection. - 

West led the VK against Tro Spades and 
when he comimied with the East over- 
took and cashed the jack on which West 
parted with a dub. East now tried the ef- 
fect of theace and another club but now 
there was no way for the defenders to come 
to more than their five top winners. 

The preamble above should have given 
you all the necessary dues. After seeing 
his partner discard 42 bn his VJ, East 
should have led a fourth round of hearts 
for West to throw another dub - the los- 
er on loser Uieme as ^ivertised. Now West 
can win the first round of trumps with his 
ace and the defenders can come toa dub 
raff for their third and setting trick. 


Chess William Hartston 



Fifty years ago, international chess 
emerged from the shadow of the 
Second World War with a tournament 
at Groningen in the Netherlands. 
Mikhail Botvmmk took first place ahead 
of the former world champion Max 
Euwe, setting himself on course for the 
world championship which he won two 
years later. 

To celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of that great event, the Staunton Chess 
Club of Groningen, organisers of 
the 1946 tournament, invited all seven 
surviving players to a reunion. They 
also asked their guests how they would 
like to spend their time and, to a 
man, they replied: ‘‘Playing chess, of 
course." 


And that is how Vassily Smyslov, 
75, Miguel Najdorf, 86, Arnold Deiiker, 

82, Laszlo Szabo, 79, Carlos Guimard, 

83, Martin ChristofieL, 74, and Abe 
Yanofsky, 71, came last month the 
contest the oldest tournament hi history 
- and oddly enough they finished in 
much the same order as they had fifty 
years ago, with Smyslov winning and 
Najdorf second. 

Miguel Najdorfc'the oldest of all the 
players, brought off the neatest finis h. 
From the diagram position, it is QWhhe 
to play and win in two moves. If you can- 
not see it, you will meet the answer at 
the end of this game. 

White: Miguel Najdorf - 
Black: Arnold Denker 


1 d4 Nf6 

2 c4g6 

3 Nc3 Bg7 
4e4d6 

5 Be2 0-0 

6 Nf3 c6 

7 0-0Bg4 

8 Be3 Qc7 

9 Nd2 Bxe2 

10 Qxe2 e5 

11 dxe5 dxeS 
12c5 Nbd7 


13 Nc4 b5 
14cxb6axb6 

15 a4 Rfb8 

16 Racl Bf8 

17 f4 Bb6 

18 £xe5 Bxe3+ 

19 Qxe3 Ng4 

20 Qf4 Ngxe5 

21 Nxe5 Nxe5 

22 Nd5 Qd6 

23 Rxc6 resigns 


1. How was a girl of humble birth 
Transformed - not totally successfully 
- into a fair lady, and what did a man 
named Higgins have to do with it? 

2. What was originally valued at 
fourpence and sold for £1501)00? 

3. Which 90 minutes lasted three 
seconds? 

4. Which shower scene (pictured on 
the right) is about to be interrupted 
and in which country is it taking 
place? 


5. Which men said the following. 
(Match quotes to names.) 

(i) “When you are on your own you 
think a lot. And 2 don't like to think 
a lot." 

(ii) “I have never said I don't want to 
be Prime Minister." 

(ill) “I am a peace-loving man, but 2 
always seem to have turbulent 
women in my life." 

(iv) “For one moment I felt like a 
faith healer. People were laying 
hands all over me” 
a) Spike Milligan b) Peter Lfiley 
c) Stephen Dorrell d) Paul Gascoigne 


6. And which women were being 
referred to in these: 

(i) “ — is so perfect she makes 
strong men weak, weak men faint and 
women don a pair of ViyeHa pyjamas 
and go to bed with a packet of Hob- 
nobs” (Allison Pearson). 

(ii) “She's a complete irrelevance, of 
no importance whatsoever. Constitu- 
tion ally, she is completely and utterly 
meaningless." (Ben Punlott) 

(iii) “Given a choice between dinner 

with or 15 men. — won hands 

down." (John Major) 

(Answers beloH') 


At the end, 23...Qxc6 loses to 
24.Ne7+, while 23.„Nxc6just leaves the 
queen to be taken immediately. 


You may have 
missed ... 

...what a week it's been for sex 
Sex Italian style: Italian doctors have 
devised a battery-operated microchip to 
combat impotence. Housed in a box 
2cm by 3cm, it is inserted into the scro- 
tum. The smart chip stimulates nerves at 
the base of the penis to enable the 
wearer to attain an erection. 

Sex Spanish style: The Spanish prison 
service has bought 1.7 million condoms 
at auction, to be distributed to inmates, 
four condoms a month. Prisoners are 
allowed one conjugal visit each month. 

Sex Indonesian styles Officials on the 
island of Lombok, Indonesia, have 
banned contraception to women whose 
husbands work overseas. “It’s meant as a : 
precaution so lonely housewives won't be 
tempted to do negative things while their 
husbands are away,” a spokesman said. 

Sex British style: A survey for She mag- 
azine revealed the following: 

A third of all couples have not spent a 
whole weekend together in the past six 
months; 27 per cent of couples spend 
“much of their leisure time" having sex; 
38 percent of women would end the rela- 
tionship if their partner was unfaithful; 
“Darling" is a more popular pet name 
than “badger”, “pigeon” or “Batman". 

Quiz of tbe Week answers 
L Sun editor Stuart Higgins falls for video hoax. 

2. A Penny Black, 2d Brae and Id Red on one 
envelope sold lor that sum at Christie's. 

3. Scotland's soccer walkover in Estonia. 

4. German Telekom are refusing to supply 

S hone boxes for use as shower cubjdes. 

. i-d. ii-b, ui-a, iv-c. 6. (ty Cindy Crawford (ii) 
The Duchess of York (in) Norma Major. 


Competition puzzles 



Perplexity 


literacy 


Vertical August roses protect Rein frog, worm, Hama, eagle- 
poor lady 


The words in the above sen- 
tence conceal three one-word 
answers. To find the answers 
- which have a common 
-theme - you must group the 
six words into three pairs, 
then rearrange the letters 
within each pair. 


Nol 3116 Saturday 12 October 


... and the five words above 
conceal the name of an author 
and his work - which might 
loosely he suggested by some 
of the words themselves. This 
time all you have to do is 
rearrange all the letters to 
obtain the writer and the title. 


Numeracy 

An athlete runs a mile anti- 
clockwise round a perfectly 
circular track. If the paths 
taken by his two feet are six 
inches apart, and one lap of 
the track is exactly 440 yards, 
how much further to the near- 
est foot (that's a 12-inch foot, 
not an anatomical foot), has 
his right foot travelled than his 
left foot? 


A prize of the new Chambers 
21st Century Dictionary will 
he awarded to the first correct 
set of answers to these puzzles 
opened on 24 October. 
Entries to: Saturday Pastimes, 
the Independent, I Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don EI45DL. 

26 September Perplexity answers 
Presbyterian, Evangelical, Prates- 
tant. Winner E Spice 
(Bournemouth) 


concise crossword 


By Spunus 

i m 



across down 

I Moment (5) 1 Royals 

4 Reaping implement (6) 2 Contril 

9 Exact copy (7) 3 Way oi 

10 Playing area (5) 5 Rude ( 

II After deductions (4) 6 Sauce ( 

12 Chemical element (7) 7 Urge e 

13 Garden tool (3) S Interm 

14 Reflected sound (4) 13 Vacatic 

16 Means of recording (4) 15 Type ol 

18 Insect (3) ~ 17 -Frontal 

20 Distance runner (7) 18 Staff ol 

21 Russian ruler (4) 19 Mi sera 

24 Cuban dance (5) 22 Use ba 

25 Hllness (7) 23 Woode 

26 Join armed forces (6) 

27 Waist measurement (5) 

Solution to yesterday’s Concise Crossword: 


down 

1 Royal seat (6) 

2 Contribution (5) 

3 Way out (4) 

5 Rude (8) 

6 Sauce (7) 

7 Urge earnestly (6) 

S Intermission (5) 

13 Vacations (8) 

15 Type of sweet (7) 

17 -Frontal attack (6) 

18 Staff of life (5) 

19 Miserable person (6) 

22 Use bad language (5) 

23 Wooden shoe (4) 


lophone, 14 


15 Liturgy. 16 Orleans, 


i), 10 Rurally, 11 Ounce. 12 Left, 
13 Neptune. 24 Pigsty. 25 Flagon. 
Masonry. 5 Kilns, 6 Greek. 9'Xv- 
ns. 19 Graph, 20 Adage. 21 Spill. 


Tel: 0171 293 l?k 


^ classified • personal 


Fat 0171 293 2505 
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Log fires... 


People usually only meet 
within the confines of their 
social circle. Dateline is 
tbe ideal way to expand 
jour horizons 

For Free Details wrm No Obligation 
wstie lb: 23 Abd«3x» sn 
London W8 6AL or Call 

(01869) 324 100 

Est 1966. ABIA mmttr. bttfc/fwmmAx Ufcirfi— 


Independent Hearts 

Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o The Independent , 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 


rai pjtomstotuL mtsotrs wtioductiom accbct 

a to nan «*l thde raU 1 

IfefiiteatZnbiitaxUyL 

HkaEty4r«kapc, apear ownli uemntikntul ■■ 

- AartadpMluKiHfe • fjgii '-lESfe 

KkefcfautndnfondL , 

LONDON SCOTLAND NORTHWEST NORTHEAST 

0171 6296979 013155&H55 01625 S82800 01912612224 

YORKSHIRE MIDLANDS SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 

01132458787 . 09901MWB 01225558514 01622MZZOO 


SpeakEasy 

i r 



Music 


Ws'RE TALKING 

DATING! I 

0839 700 0441 

E33S? 


You could be Happier 
with HAPPY DAYS 

Maating new partners. 

F^or free delate 
in confidence write to: 
Happy Days, IB Low Town. 
Kirtouiton, 

Huddersfield HD8 OSD 

01484604540 


f -: t rs 

The Intelligent Person s Introduction Agency 

:r: z:~~ nB -:-r?r 

• : • : : - j • 

T ?=-' • - 

Z-f. i :*.c: c-.r -• •-« 




ASSIGNATIONS 

Lesley Httdson-Jessop 

(cs ProTessiocal Headhunter! 
at bat -mm bmormtipr mpproaebt 

Home interviews and 
professional skills lead io 
tailor made introductions. 

M4 CORRIDOR 
01225482905 






rr-firir- 



d raw inp (1< w 1 1 / h< m ( ) 01 1 

"the agency people f. :-bou! 
0171-937 6265 


We are At QUALITY 
Newdetter service for nodera nee 
a&d man. A fat, dfidem. dfeena, 
hkhlypcjwma] service 

LOTWGUNKB 

Stoe SUP 23 EMM 5k 
fca*55, Londes WIK JQD 

}£E2a oniwunv 

pusutooBsantM 


GUSTO 

The dining dab | 
for gay men ; 

0171 336 6507! 


Newspaper Pubfcling pic 
requests that 

Commercial Organisations 

do not send material 

••''-''Dour 

Private Adwerfisers 


... country walks... 


UK'S BEST Btnghn magarina. Free 
donas + Bargain Otter. PERSON 
TO PERSON (Dopl ND). P.O. Box 
4. GafoQ-On-Tlanw. RGB SON. 

THE DINNER CUB (Eat. "88). The 
nations only courttrywldo dMng 
dub for unattutwd profoo- 
MonHxialnaaapaQpiajgadSB-f. 
TrH: (01244) 350537. Business 
opportunities also araRabia 
(01244) 548816. 

SUCCESS STORIES - 1000'S] 
RSVP referral I mm* In Beds Bucks 
Cantos Heita Kan Laics fThente 
Line* Warts! RSVP :01 462- 

742513. 



INDEPENDENT HEARTS 

The independent Way to Meet New People 


By rearing an advertisement in the The. Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday you win 
■ immediately be in contact with over. 1.66 million readers.* 

The cost for Vour advertisement published in the first arable editions of the Saturday “Weekend” and Sunday “Real Life" actions 
is just d . 00 per Hne including VAT. (Box No is an additional £10.00, please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 

’ Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 Hues. 

(N.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 

t i l t i i i r i i t t i- t I M f I I I l I I I I 1 I I Name — ; 


Address:. 


I 1 1.1 I I H M H 1 I I I I i I I I M I II U-l Postcode 

1 1 | M i l M I I I I- I I r 1 I 1 II f I I I I I -LI Telephone (daytime): 

|.| 111. nil i 1 -I Itl ill 1 1 I 1 J— I— LLLlLJ Signature: : 

AH odtattiwmij* two be prtpakL Cheques should he madeparaNe » Wew^per rMbkiug Fit ct tkbli my; 

□.Aceaas □ Amox □ Oners Ckib . Card expiry data:. —■ Card No 111! I l l .LLI i I 

SendBfladvKtisemeiHs.to:- . 

Independent Hears#: The Independent. 19th Floor. I Canada Square; Canaiy Wharf London EI4 5DL * Tdepboue: 0171 293 2347 • Fa* 0171 293 -X5 

HUS offer ts only opof ioprtwre qJYtrflsers. Twdt ertqirirtes me whome on the above telephone number. VJtS Jon -. June 




01908 542754 
THE GALLERY 


’l.UIT ( I I’ \H 1M US 

oi mm 

SOI 111 \\ JS J 

S. \N Al.l.S 


I LL: (01225) 4S20S0 


INmJJGEKT, FUN -COVING .I^Kjy 
twwtta.Bfen partying, good lood 
and saeio a London bond 
ringfo man. 28-38. (or laughs, 
My coowamOon and frtwanhlp. 
Box No tl 838. 

WDEPENDENT w MISSES aHating 
tntomal Bestyla. Enjoys 
bCMks/Bmsnwstre/uattountry a 
much mortri Ldn band tfrtvar, 
dmmtAigbati aga 54. Soak* hon- 
•M rsiaxad N/B U 4fi+. box No 
tiBsa. 

HAN, YOUNG 70, portha outlook, 
wants to atiara «Ms mterasta. per 
tic. Dm arts, dm out, wltti com- 
pantonabla ihfltiJsh lady. Loo- 
dan/HartL Ben Box No b 1B40. 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The Independent cannot 
guarantee that i 
respoodems will recove 1 
a reply when answering 
advertiserneDis on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they will. 

When making contact 
with people for the first 
lime it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and kt a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
wifi be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving om personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genome 
respondents. 


TRysTSANKnomnDE 


THU HELEN SPAM. 

0156870855* 
ANYTIME. ANYDAY. 

Yum <n qu fcy«b»Owl 


ATTACHED? 

Yet need a friend 

Subscribe now for an 

informative ncwsktfcer- 

BoxNaLJOl 
0181905 3304 
01819589657 

Additions 

Jfaanjfflta » and Apttanl 

[ tm Amna l nail Wu i fy— 

SHtte ^OB BJMfA 

Additions 

EstabEslud 1992 

as featured on BSC Radio, ITV, 
and American TV, 


...und plenty of sauce. 


ATTRACT OPEN- KIND EH II 

QRAD,33»elaanlaMBKhren- 
turouB F 1943 tac blendcMp NW 
bonacl Photo appe Box Not 16*1. 

HALE. 40. PROFESSIONAL, 0QC<E 
looking, warm, saqigaing, no Am, 
seeks sUm. aUixUN s tamaM tor I 
lootinB ratationshlp. WM Yorts 
area. Box No M642. 

TALL. ATTRACTIVE, DIVORCED 
man Bees wining, dMng, travel, 
CSSOH, 38, seeks lamsie, 29-3S, 
ULYarks. Must be Manstingl 

UJD-3(T«, TALL, DARK, educated 
North Atrtcan, likes cooking, 
apona, trevoflhig, languages pnd 
poMcs. Is looking tore smart and 
brtgM woman tare serious rete- 
UoMtilp. Box No 1: 1644. 

ATTACHED HALE ACADEMIC, 43, 
seeks Hendahlp srtth educated, 
euftmd.«d active older woraan 
<56-Mi7). East (pretofafaly) or 
Waet Mdtends. Box No k1649. 

ATTRACTIVE MALE. 25,' Mo arts, 
spots & music, seeks attractive 
female, £l>-30. lor fun & relation- 
ship. London/Hem area. Photo 
please. Bos No b1G4& 

HAPPT ATTRACTIVE, CLEVER F, 
40. laves hooks, an, music, 
slanca. seeks H/S M pte. fonl- 
nwe. la vat wjflds. Boot no t 
1648. 

BENEDICK/ SLAVA/PADDY/ERIC 
(BNMdamd, geta*, mi seeks 
Bsatrlee/GailnaIJsne/WBflda 
[30'S) W.YOrtS OJNLO. Ben NO 
t164S. 

2 CREprr CAROS REQUIRED uy 2 
tendon ladfes lor eur gktla w/ends 
te Bw country (owners can come 
wdh ante ante Htn posaectian of 
BSOH). 'GsVPrxotos pkuae daps 
(30+). Bn No MSS0. 


CELEBRATING 25 YRS OF UFEI 

Lost In music, round the bend, on 
Hie road to newtwra7 II you're 
ymais. ■dsV, male a totally hire- 
spoosteie - Join the crusadel 
Beauttfel Peopfe 0>*t ■ PnRd 
mqultiedll Bn No C1853. 

HtHSY 22 VH OUJ BLONDE tamale. 
Into rugby- "fee. food & sports. 

scanning out lor grotty guy wkh 

irnpacame manen nd trims to 
tits stooval Photo rsquirsd. Bn , 
Notiras. 

ANGLO-INDIAN FEMALE, 38. pro- , 
fesBlonal, seeks totaHQerA. ssnaL I 
tlve male tar ratafionshlp. N/S. 
London. Photo sppread. fln No 
ine32. 

DECENT ORDINARY EASYSOHIO 
guy. 30-40, eoughi by tanb Into 
play, isugfs, m us ic, g srt s, 
neeh «nd snogs. Bax No M 62S. 
HAND30HE SUM TALL M 43 easy- 
going tunny hooeet lofty SW Lon- 
don. No Mar algnl Seeks F kite 
musk; dancing going W fen pass 
longterm romane*. Bn No fcl623. 
WELL MANNERS) CLEAN UVHG. 
prehastanal wjy. mid 30's, aeala 
fcrarfe w»i state wbss. Bn No 
LICIT. 

CLASSIC BLONDE BUSINESS 
LADi Ham you got whsi It takas 
to arete a lady ss a lady should b* 

tmatod7Areyeufedfipsndentwfe« 

the msmieenlov llawmetim 

Can you car* tor me? I am warm 
and gMng by ntenru and have 
much to sties Photo essanftM. 
Cmhka/NW sraa. Bn No L1B1 a. 
UFELOVMG ACADEMIC, atWaBe . 
SB, epamtedcaDy handsome but 
pnstaly pBhecoW. afl mate bw 
sansHve. seeks endtlng woman 
tor bold uncorkfegs, poarry. and 
tiger. Box Not ISIS 



People 


important . . . 

GOOD 

CONNECTIONS 


01865 771 086 


0 1 205 600 524 


Personal 


"HOPEFULLY'' SEEKING A 
PARTICULAR IRISHMAN 
Who ns sung «i a tw stool ki 
Madgros Bar in Upper O'CoroxJ 
SweL DuWta on me afternoon ol 
Saturday 24 September 1996. 
\iiu were faom the West at Ireland 
bte waked in Germany. You woe 
over Em thr AO Wand feremaflonal 
[was from oUskk EtKnburgh. over 
far the weekend and la research my 
body tree. I uos sjlh a taS Nonie 
friend We laBsed. you ssted A I 
knew any goad placet m go at nigbi 
and d we wetid be gofag back to 
Madges 

My friend and i tfien sai a iho 
alcove by the door lo banc lunch. As 
you kh uteh your friend, ycu srd 
we might see you lertghi 1 saM 
hopsUy- Tm soil hopchd B you 
rememba me please contact 
Bn No LI 652 


TRACY- REMEUaen KVLE STEW- 
AHT Xmas 18BS7 Romen*er Suo 
A Ann? Wouldn't a reunion tw 
mm Lore Rsio. Bos No U1B51 . 

TRACY- REMEMBER KVLE STEW- 
ART Xmas 18B5? Rsmomber Suo 
a Ann? 111101111101 a reunion bo 
Noel Love Pete Box NoLiBSi. 


CONGRATULATIONS!! 

We are delighted to hear from all the 
couples who have met and married 

through Independent Hearts. 

Wishing you and all our 
other advertisers every „ j® 
success and happiness for 
the future. ___ \/ !=H! 

independent HEARTS jf rj 


The __ 
new JicHicMN 

for 2 


Nevs Chicken Toni;;hr 5 tor two. 


CHILTERN HILLS SINGLE, Him, 
attractive, artleulMi lady, wMo 
feteresM, GSOH, sasks kfed, aln- 
care. Interesting, ssmtbo prates- 1 
stanalman,4SfiO,iriendshfaMa- , 
tiorahlp. Box ria triBTl 

LONDON BASED MALE (31), 0h 
satemouL cafes, pub*, sport, Efe- 
ema. andlhsab*. ShIcs hmato < 
fer ttey* A nights out, laipha and ! 
Mondsldp. Box No b1A22. 1 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call 
0171 293 2347. 
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The big picture 

The Terroriser 
Sun 12 . 55 am C 4 

Unless, of course, you want to sit 
through Jonathan Demme’s terribly 
over-blown Silence of the lambs 
why not sample the quieter delights 

- and delights there are - of the 
resurgent Taiwanese cinema. 
Edward Yang is its chief auteur - 
and this is his complex, jnulti- 
stranded tale, meshing together the 
stories of some very different people 

- a research scientist, a female 
novelist, a fugitive gang member - 
through the device of a woman 
making prank telephone calls. 


Television preview 

RECOMMENDED VIEWING THIS WEEKEND 

by Gerard Gilbert 



Deadly Voyage Sat 9.30pm BBC2 
Sex and Rime Sat 11.25pm C4 
The Big Question Sun 9.30am BBC1 
Equinox Sun 7pm C 4 
The South Bank Show Sun 10.45pm ITV 


Y ou probably never saw Miss Borioch - but some- 
timeTD the early 1970s this now forgotten mas- 
terpiecewoo the Golden Phallus Award at the 
International Wst Dream Festival in ft arikfiir t (every 
mantlepiece should have one). Its starwas the young 
Mary Millington, subject of one of this weekend’s 
entries in Channel Four’s Fame Factor “zone”, Sex 
and Fame - the Mary Millington Story (Sat C4). 


some bedtime companions nearly as illustrious as 
Monroe’s. The Shah of Persia didn’t like any kinky 
stuff, you’ll be relieved to learn. 

The Big Question (Sun BBC1) immediately 
manages to throw up three hostages to fortune for a 
programme going out at 930am. Why, asks presenter 
Mark Lawson, are we here? Is there anybody out 
there? And where will It all end? Where indeed. Sir 


the French authorities, in whose country they hod 
docked en route to New York. Joss Add and plays tne 
drunken former Soviet Navy captain in charge. 

Equinox: Killer Bees (Sun C4) is better value, 
looking at how the fierce African honey bee has 
colonised all of South America and parts of Np™ 1 
America. A sting from one of these charmers is simpty 
a marker for foe rest of the swarm - and 600 people 


■ a woman 50 d £e Pty embedded Anthony Hopkins is first up -but for all the purported have been killfid smite’ they were introduced nearly 

10 • If**"* s ^ e s h Qu ^ ^ iave f ,een with a weightiness of foe questions, they serve here only 40 years ago to boost honey production. 


p^ttff^dreetaptiyenough, foe chose to kilJ her- to produce a bog-standard showbiz interview, 
self in 1979). She was also Britain’s first porno star. Wfcnned up by Lawson with questions about his 
a woman with an even flimsier grasp on reality than . alcoholism, Hopkins sighs that it’s “a well-worn, 
on her clothes. But in the words of her many admir- boring old subject” - as indeed any visit to a news- 
ers (there exists a Mary Millington fan club, by the paper cuttings library will confirm. “Qh_ the voice,” 
way, staffed by alarmingly young members), she took he almost moans, when confronted with foe story of 


pom out of Soho and into Esher*. 

Sex and Fame is a fascinating trawl through 
Britain’s burgeoning pom industry and its friendly 
reception in the suburbs. And if the gimflarjtjp^ 
with Marilyn Monroe are overstated, Millington 
certainly managed to notch up (albeit for money) 


boring old subject” - as indeed any visit to a news- 
paper cuttings library will confirm. “Oh_ foe voice," 
he almost moans, when confronted with foe story of 
how a “voice” saved him from the bottle. 

Deadly Voyage (Sat BBC2) is a behind-the- 
headlines Screen 7 hjo drama recreating the voyage of 
those flJ-fated Ghanaian stowaways you might have 
read about, butchered at sea by the Ukrainian crew 
who discovered them. One survived to shop them to 


40 years ago to boost honey production. 

The Sonth Bank Show (Sun ITV) shows that 
although the French may never quite have got foe 
hang of pop music, they art second to none when it 
comes to a good chanson. Chansons are foe sort or 
earthy, morally complex ballads made famous by the 
like s of Edfrh Pia£ Charles Aznavour and Juliette 
Greco. As with any art form, there are differences 
and animosities. Greco, tells how she disliked the 
woman-hating Piaf. Aznavour claims (but not 
dismisses) Greco as bourgeois. .The film itself is a 
touch choppy, but it’s inspired me to put some of the 
truly extraordinary Jacques Brel on my shopping list. 





The big match 

The Japanese Grand Prix 
Sun 4.45am BBC2 • 

Can Damon do it? Just lite 2Q years 
ago, the world championship will be 
decided In Japan, tart the parallels 
would seem to favour Jacques ■ 

WJIeneuve tonronHiM 

(above). It was the outsider; 

Hunt, who overhauled the leadej’- 1 Nriu 
Lauder, on that rainy day in 197o. 



Saturday television and radio 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


7.00 Bay Gty (R) (8806367). 

725 News, Weather (9531 763). 

7-30 Children's BBC: The Morph Files. 7.40 Robinson 
Sucroa 8.05 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest 

8.30 The New Adventures of Stipennan (2044725). * 

9.15 Lire and Kicking. Boyzone and the Spice Girls 
perform in the studio, and astronomer Fbtrick 
Moore is in the Hat Seat (S) (44937386). 

12.12 Weather (7475034). 

12.15 Grandstand. 12.20 Football Focus. 1.00 News. 

1 .05 Motor Racing; highlights at the qualifying 
session for the crucial final round of the Formula 
One World Championship from Suzuka. 135 
Cycling: action from the World Road 
Championships in Lugano, Switzerland. 1.50 
Racing from Ascot foe 2.00 Autumn Stakes. 2.10 
Motocross: action from the Dunlop Masters at 
Farleigh Castle in Wiltshire. 235 Rating from 
Ascot foe 230 Will mottDrxon Cornwallis Stakes. 

2.40 Motocross. 2.55 Rating from Ascot the 3.00 
Princess Royal Sates. 3.10 Motocross. 330 
Rating from Ascot the 335 Wfllmott Dixon 
States. 3.45 Football Half-Times. 3.55 Baxirqj: 
last nights Commonwealth fight-welterweight 
championship fight in London between title-holder 
Andy Hoiligan of Liverpool and Zambian 
challenger, Felix Bwalya. 4.40 Final Score (S) 
(95474893). 

5.20 News, Weather (2505831). * 

530 Regional News and Wtother (745367). 

535 Cartoon (555270). 

5.55 Children In Need. Terry Wogan and Gaby Roslin 
launch this year’s appeal CS) (748454). * 

6.05 Jim Davidson’s Generation Game. Brian Conley 
guest stare (SJ (88481 9). * 

7.05 Due South. Last in series (5) (760812). * 

730 The National Lottery Live-foe 100th Birthday. 

The guest is violinist Vanessa Mae (S) (385589). * 

8.05 CasuaBy. A chlorine spillage at a swimming pool 
busies the TV docs (5) (363744). * 

8.55 News and Sport, Weather (Followed by National 
Ldfrty Update) (134102). * 

9.15 Lust for Murder (Nathaniel Gutman 1993 

US). Two couples 03 on holiday together: Wife 
ni4L)r one starts an affair with husband number 
two^Kills his wife and tries to blame the murder on 
her own husband. If you follow (4103560). * 

10.40 Match of the Day. Manchester United v Liverpool 
atOW Trafford is the main event (SJ (3686270). * 
11.50 They Think It's AB Over. Andy Gray and Jo Brand are 
the guests from let Thursday (R) (5) (185763). * 
1230 Top of the Pops (S) (7472868). * 

1255 BBS April FooTs Day (Fred Walton 1986 US). An 
heiress invites old college friends to stay at her 
luxury island over the April Fool's weekend. Then, 
as they say, the killings start (1809023). 

230 Weather (81 18665), To 235am. 

REGIONS. Scot 5.35pm Auntie's TV Favourites. 9.15 
Children in Need. 935 Film: Lust for Murder. 

10.55 Sportscene- Match of the Day. 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


6.05 Town Portraits. Bishop Auckland (R) (3835725). 

6.15 Cold Yearning (R) (6482980). 

7.05 BBS Danny Boy (Oswald Mitchell 1941) A 
Broadway star, Ann Todd, returns home to Britain 
to helpfoe War effort (8451676). 

830 Open University: How We Study Children 
(9212812). 8.45 Four Towns and a Circus 
(8168928). 9.10 A Tate of Two Capitals- Paris 
and Rome (7324386). 

10.00 Chanakya (S) (1432164). 

1035 Network East f S ) (91 70367). 

1130 BoHywood or Bust! (S) (3138164). 

1150 BBS Madeleine (David Lean 1949 UK). Arm Todd 
agpirt, in foe second of two films she made wffo ha- 
then husband, David Leaa She plays a young 
woman who comes undersuspician when the 
Frenchman with whom she has been having a 
secret affair. Is found poisoned (46205763). 

1.40 Film 96 with Barry Norman (S) (14757541). * 

2.10 BOB San Ffandsco (W S Van Dyke II 1936 US). 
Lavish MGM disaster movie, culminating in a 
mapiificent recreation of the 1906 earthquake. 
Singer Jeanette MacDonald, casino owner Clark 
Gable, and pugnacious priest Spencer Tracy learn 
howto pull together (793657). 

4.00 USA The King and Four Queens (Raoul Wfalsh 
1956 US). The second Clark Gable film of the 
afternoon finds him playing a cowboy on the run 
who plays on the emotions of fourwomen, hoping 
to dlscoverthe whereabouts of $100,000 from a 
stagecoach holdup (8136367). 

530 IOTP 2 (S) (9275928). 

6.05 Rhodes. 4/8 (S) (102454). * 

7.00 News and Sport, Weather (670909). * 

7.15 A ssi gnmen t Julian ffHafioran reports from Israel 
(7820341* 

8.00 What toe Papers Say (S) (978473). 

8.10 The Untouchable. See Preview, above (S) 
(368299). 

9.00 Have I Got News for You (SU7676). 

930 Screen TVra Deadly Voya^ See Preview, above 
(S) (4583V.* 

11.00 HB The Butcher's Wife (Terry Hughes 1991 . 

. US).Efetherlikeabtelow^rofna|rtfoa)rnedy 

• Deifn Moore plays a cfafrvcwant ftom the sticks 
who marries a New Ybrk biller and darts 
working her magic on his Greenwich Vi1fj®e 
entourage. With Jeff Daniels (S) (741831). * 

12.40 HH3 Motorcycle Gang (Edward LCahn 1957 
US). Drive-in mayhem abouta motorcyde^ng 

, (Followed by Weatherview) (61 67961). 

155 HfW Ihe Oklahoma Woman (Roger Corman 
1956 US). B-movie western (4392232). 

3.05 EB53 Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye (Gordon Douglas 
1950US).CrackjngJarnesCa&ieyvehide finds 
him escaping horn prison and marryir® a beautiful 
socialite who knows nothing of his past (5641 1 0). 

4.45 Japanese Grand Prix. Can Damon do it? Live 
coverage fof foe crucial final round of foe Formula 
One World Championship (33936). To 7.00am. 


640 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.10 Mole in the Hole. 630 
Professor Bubble. 6.50 Bug Alert! 7.10 Disney's 
Wake Up m foe Wild Room. 830 Gargoyles. 8.50 
Mighty Morphin Power Rangers (7512589). 

935 Wove MN8 play their new singe (S) (24398855). 

11.00 The Noise MN8 again - joined by East 17 and Cilia 
Black (S) (1638). 

1130 The Chart Show (S) (819801 
1230 Love Bites. Series looking at romance, 

re la tionships and love. This week, why do boys 
always brag about their conquests? And can you be 
too fat or spotty to get a girlfriend? (75299). 

1.00 News and Weather (48036893). * 

1.05 Local Nows, Weather (48035164). * 

1.10 Champions League Special 1(38385265). 

1.40 Movie s, Games and Videos (6229831). 

2.15 HSfThe B|g Money (John feddy Carstairs 1962 
UK). Incompetent thief steals a suitcase fuH of 
counterfeit money. Comedy starring Ian Carmichael 
and Kathleen Harrison (5062181 

3.50 sesQuest 2032 (S) (806983V. * 

4.45 News. Sports Results, Weather (7789657). * 

5D5 London Ibnight, Sports Resofts (Mowed by (JOT 

Weather) (5790657). * 

530 New Baywatch. CJ befriends a homeless eccentric 
(S) (41929471* 

6.15 Gladiators (S) (976763). * 

7.15 Blind Date (S) (9729471 * 

8.15 Farrufy Fortunes (S) (2697251 * 

8.45 ITN News, Weather; Lottery Result (Followed by 
LWT Weather) (1490341* 

9.00 Alright an the Night's Cock-Up Trip. Avuncular 
Denis Norden presents 101 brand new TV 
out-tates (S) (2473). * 

10.00 Wta The SSence of the Lambs (Jonathan Demme 
1991 US). Anthony Hopkins smacked his ftps into 
superstardom as Hannibal Lector in Demme’s 
highly popular- but, for my money disappointing- 
adaptation of Thomas Harris's scary bestseller** 7 . 
(director Michael Mann came cksertothe dartt*' 
heart of Harris's book in his excellent Manhurrter). 
Jodie Foster is the FBI agent sent to debrief Lector 
. for dues about a serial killer But can she escape 
with her sou I? (853407441 * 

12.15 Funny Business. Focusing an Harry Hill and the 
wonderful John Shuttteworth (S) (549611 
1245 BHD The Great American Sex Scandal (Michael 
Schultz 1989 US). The fives of 12 average 
Americans are turned upside down when they am 
selected to serve as jurors on an embezzlement 
case that toms into the most sensational sex 
scandal of the decade. Starring Lynn Redgrave, 
Heather Locklear and Madchen Aire'ck (4159551 

235 The Chart Show (R) (S) ( 7708787 1 

3.15 E News Review (3720139). 

4.05 Night Shift (441207711 

4.10 God’s Gift (R) (4573665). 

5.05 Coach. One of Haydn's former players develops 
cancer from steroid abuse (R) (S) (8663416). 

530 News (1 70771 To 6.00am. 


Radio 


Radio 1 

Q7.S49 jWr FM) 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1.00 Jo Whlley 

4.00 John Peel 7.00 Lovegroove 
Dance Party with Danny Ram- 
pling 9.00 Radio 1 Rap Show 

12.00 The Radio 1 Reggae 
Dance tall Nite 2.00 Essential 
Mbu Paul Oakenfold 4.00- 
6.00am Charlie Jordan 

Radio 2 

(SS-W2UUR0 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright's 
Saturday Show 1.00 Garrett's 
Comedy 130 News Huddllnes 

2.00 Judi Spiers 4.00 Nick Barr- 
aefough 5.00 Reading Music 

6.00 Joan Baez In Concert 7.00 
Red-Hot and Blue 730 Yehudi 
Menuhin's 80th Birthday Concert 
930 David Jacobs 10.00 Made 
In Wales 12.05 Charles Nave 

4.00-6.00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

(90Z-92.4Mtb FIO 
7.00am Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. David 
Huckvaie compares available 
recordings of Wagner’s Parsi- 
fal. 

10.15 Record Release. 

11.15 Reissues. David Fanning 
samples the Carl Nielsen Col- 
lection from Danacord, which 
contains historical recordings 
from foe Denmark Radio 
Archive. 

12.00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley talks to the multi-tal- 
ented George Molly. 

1.00 News; Simon Rattle - 
Home and Away. (4/8). 

3.00 The Department Score. 
3.30 Young Artists' Forum. Pre- 
sented by Sandy Burnett 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

With Geoffrey Smith. 

5.45 Music Matters. Iran Hewett 
examines how the relationship 
between music and machines 
has changed over the ages, 

630 Serse. Handel’s opera of 
sibling rivalry. 

9.45 Building for foe Arts. How 
Does It Sound? (2/6). 

10.15 Fearful Symmetries. John 
Adams conducts the Orchestra 
of St Luke's in a performance 
of his own piece. Fearful Sym- 
metries. 

10.45 Impressions. Brian Mor- 
ton introduces a specially 
recorded session by foe highly 
regarded saxophonist and 
Clarinettist Tony Coe. . 

1230 Mbtarios* Profile, of the 



Choice 


pianist and composer Theto- 
nious Monk. (2/8). 

1.00 Through the Night With 
Donald Macfeod. 

5. 00- 6.00am Sequence. 


Radio 4 

62.444.Mz At BWblM 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today 

630 Prayer for the Day 

635 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

838 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

11.00 News; Agenda. Stakes In 
Shifting Sands. John Uoyd 
searches for the substance be- 
hind one of the key Blair sto- 
aans.- stakehotding. 

1130 Rom Our Own Correspon- 
dent. 

12.00 Money Bra. 

1235 News Quiz. 

1355 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

HO Any Questions? 

135 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 News; Arty Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: The 

Compromise. In Istvan Eorsfs 
dramatic dilemma, Zoftan dis- 
covers that his magnum opus 
Revolution and Counter-Remlu- 
thn in Hungry can be pub- 
lished - but only If he agrees to 
make certain changes. With 
Juliet Stevenson and John Hurt 

4.00 News; That's History. 

430 Science Now. Weather per- 
mitting, a partial eclipse of the 
sun will bB visible today from 
Britain. Peter Evans considers 
what effect It might have on 
people and animals. 

530 File on 4. 

5.40 The Vferdrobe. A sideways 
look at the contents of an aver- 
age wardrobe, presented 
through anecdote, archive and 
music. (2/6). 


Complete the following 
sentence: She was only a 
vicar's daughter, but.. Robert 
Robinson probes for possible 
solutions in Ad Lib (6.50pm 
R4), talking to daughters of the 
clergy. Try also the highly 
mordant poetry of Peter 
Reading (left) in Stanza on 
Stage (1130pm R4). 


5.50 Shipping Forecast. 

535 Weather. 

6.00 Six O’clock News. 

635 Week Ending. Topical com- 
edy sketch show, wtth Sally 

• Grace, Jon Glover, Julie Gibbs 
and John Outline. 

630 Ad Lib. Robert Robinson 
meets a group of daughters 
or the clergy. See Choice, 
above. 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. As 
the director of foe Royal Ballet 
Company begins his 10th an- 
niversary season at foe helm, 
Debra Cralne looks back at 
some of the company's 
achievements and finds out 
what faces the dancers as foe 

Royal Opera House prepares 
for closure. 

730 On These Days. A look 
back at some of the events 
that took place 50 years ago 
this week. The inhabitants of 
Stevenage are horrified to dis- 
cover that their village Is to 

. become the site of the first 
New Town In Britain. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: 
Victoria Station. By Steve 
Chambers. First-Class Distinc- 
tion. Set in Victoria Station, 
Bridgford, 100 years ago. 
Wednesday. 18 January 1895 
is a day notable for both 
alarms and excursions. With 
Philip Jackson, Sean Baker 
and Julia Ford. (3/5). 

935 O assies wtth Kay. With 
Brian Kay. 

930 Ten to Ten. With the Rev 
Stephen Oliver. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 Making Up. Set against 
foe background of the Old 
Queen gay club In Bristol, 
David Good land's play centres 
(Hi Darcy White, a drag queen 
whose act is in need of a lithe 
spark. When his ex-partner 
Dennis turns up after 20 
years, however. It's not Just 
foe act that gets pulled apart 
With Ronald Pickup. 


11.15 Auntie's Secret Box. The 
radio archives explored by 
Dan Strauss, Suzy Blake, Mike 
Hsyley and Alan Francis. 
1130 Stanza on Stage. Simon 
Armttage Introduces pote 
Peter Reading in a showcase 
of hfs extraordinary work, 
recorded at the 1996 Birm- 
ingham Readers and Writers 
Festival. See Choree, left 

12.00 News. Inc! 1230 approx 
Weather. 

1230 Late Story: My Father. By 
Damon Runyon. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 

1.00-6. 00am As World Service. 


Radio 5 

(653. 909tftz MH} 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 Week- 
end with Kershaw and Whittaker 
11.05 Sport on Five 6.06 Six-0- 
Six 8.05 The Treatment 9.05 
Dallyn UK 10.05 Brief Lives 
1035 Word Up! 11.00 Night 
Extra 12.05 Night Talk with Pat- 
tie Coldwefl 2.05 Up All Night 
435- 6. OOam Japanese Grand 
Prix 

Classic FM 

aaLO-lOL9HkR8 

6.00am Sarah Lucas. 9.00 Clas- 
sic Countdown. 12.00 Classic 
Gardening Forum. 1.00 Alan • 
Marm. 4.00 Nick Bailey. 7.00 
Russian Revelation. 8.00 Satur- 
day Evening Concert Chabrie* 
Espana. Turina: Dana Fantasti- . 
cas. Rodrigo: Conderto Madrigal. 
Aibeniz: Iberia Suite. Granados: 
Three Spanish Dances. 1030 
The Classic Quiz. 12,00 Andre 
Leon. 4.00 Classic Travel Guide. 

5.00-6.00am Michael Fanstone. 

Virgin Radio 

□215. 119M2EDUfc W ti&Hb FW 
6.00am John Hlpper 8.00 Russ 
& Jono’s Greatest Hits 10.00 
Richard Skinner 2.00 Robin 
Banks (including Album Chart) 

6.00 Lynn Parsons 10.00 
Jeremy Clark 2.00-6.00am 
Howard Pearce 

World Service 
ossubun 

l.00am Newsdesk 130 Letter 
from America 1.45 Britain Today 

2.00 Newsdesk 230 People and 
Politics 3.00 Newsday 330 Mu- 
sic Review 4.00 World News 

4.15 Sports Roundup 430 
Fourth Estate 445 Write On ■ 
435 Pop Short 5.00 Newsdesk 
530-6.0Qazn Short Story '- 


Satellite 


sari 

730am Undun (59423671 1230 
WWF (24134). LOO htt Mi (14102). 
ZOO Hercules (75670. 3JOO Hawteye 
(115411 400 WWF (30676k 530 
Pacific Bfoe (56385. 630 America’s 
Dunbest Crttrtnals (55891 630 Just 
Kkkfing (9541). 7j 00 Hercules 
(42909k 800 Unsolved Mysteries 
(51657k 900 Cops {2956Q1 930 
Oop Fites (746931 lOOO&antun 
leap (349801 1 LOO Quantum Leap 
004735. 1200 MtwieShow P45874L 
1230 Dream On (33397). LOO Come- 
dy Rite (533941 130 EdgB 034001 
200-700am Ht Mb' (385031 

SOI 

700am Earth 2 (4285947k 800 Jag 
(42613671 900 ranted: The Em- 
braced (4274831). 1000 Tates from 
foe Crypt (5269102k 1030 TSesfrom 
foe Qypt (5245522). ILOOTheWt 
Mix (23940961 1200 Fftrc Hate Of 
Anpr(1970) (2931110k 200- 
700am Hfc tfx (3255226k 

S&f HOWES 

6.00am No Nutes (1990) (72560k 
800 liking liberty (1994) (66928k 
1000 Purging hen li: 7he Wbmen 
(1985) (207631 L 1200 Between Lore 
and Honour (1994) (492511 200 
Mystery Mansion (1963) (585605. 400 
Free Wffy (19935 (3270. 600 Domna, 
Cortina (1994) (45096k 800 RabOOOp 
30993) (405411 1000 Darkman fc 
The RBtum of (Xnrt (1994) (484909k 
1135 Sub! Ouflaes (1995). 
1233522). U5 Sparse* Orenav 
(1993) C2751451 2A6 See Jare ftro 
(1994) (Z92868L 4.15«00am Rapp- 
ing Iron 0: The Warner (1985) (63145). 

MNEOHOB 

6O0am Along Came Jones 0945) 
(70102). SOOTheCountatetCortessa 
0994) (57270k IOlOO Sister Act II: 
Back in the Hate (1993) (283051 
1200 Shephard on foe Rock (1994) 
(478931 200 fewer. TMotdS(1994) 
(56102k 400 The De/ffs Bed (1994) 

08121 6.00 Ufotrtng Jack (1994) 
(4363$ 800 Ste Act Br Back tn foe 
Hate (1993) (48183). 1Q0Q The Ad- 
renttes of Pristina, Qjeen of the Desert 
0994) (6928311 1L45 APEX (1994) 
©885601 130 A Bronx late (1993) 

( 725293131 335€00*n tagOttid 
0988)007521391 

SKTKNBGOU) 

4DGpm aara* Head 0988) 
(7783831). 600 The Maltese Falcon 
(1941) (17603671 800 The Return of 
Mickey SpBanrt Mte Warmer U 986) 
(I765812L WOO The Long W* 
Homs (1989) (26785891 1140 Our 
Man Flint (1966) 0373454L 130 Rti- 
kxv foe Beet (1936) ©8547061 330- 
535am Mutiny on foe Bornty 0935) 

( 34136226) . 


6JX) The Magic School BusfRJ (5) (9095164). 

730 Ready Wild Animals (8802541). 

7A5 first Edition (8698034). 

8.00 TVansworid Sport ( 786571 

9.00 The Morrang Line. Rarfrigtips (S) (70928). 

10.00 Gazzetta Football Italia (SJ 07980). 

11.00 Blitz! (57744). 

12.00 Rawhide (5334560). 

1235 BBB Edge of Darkness (Lewis Milestone 1943 
US). Very dark for a wartime morale-raiser, 
Milestone's movie caste Errol Flynn and Ann 
Sheridan as resistance leaders in a small 
Norwegian fishing town. The occupying Nazis are 
depicted as unremittingly savage by scriptwriter 
Robert “The Hustler" Rossen (88555706). * 

3.10 Channel 4 Racing from York. Derek Thompson 
introduces the 3.15 Coldstream Guards 
Rockingham Stakes; the 3.45 Crowther Homes 
tfcap Stakes; the 4.15 Coral Sprint Trophy, and 
the 4.45 Royal British Legion Insurance Services 
Stakes (SJ (55921 1 64). 

5J05 Brookstde Omnibus (R) (SJ (3396909). * 

630 Right to Reply (S) (589). * 

7.00 News Summary and Weather (5 67265). 

7.05 The Great, the Good and the Dispossessed. 

Special programme, cotnckfir^with the UN Day 

for the Eradication of Poverty (who says thq' don’t 

. have krftyaims), looks at the nature of poverty in 
Britain today, what causes it and suggests policies 
to tackle the problem CS) (5632725). * 

830 Birds of the Burning Soda. Africa’s Great Rift 
Valley has lakes that are now bitter alkaline. But 
one creature, the lesser flamingo, thrives on these 
soda lakes and millions congregate toform a great 
wildlife spectacle. Here ft is (R) (1034). * 

9.00 ER. A terminally ill patient begs Greene to help her 
die (R) (5) (463299).* 

9.55 Fattier fed. A militant feminist singer arrives on the 
tiny island, just as Ted is preparing to judge the 
annual Lovely Girls competition (R) (S) (289812). 

1035 NYPD Blue. Sipowicz secretly relocates the corpse 
of a fellow detective who died on tire job with a 
prostitute in a seedy motel (R) (S) (136454). * 

11.25 Sex and Fteree-the Mary MBOngton Story: See 
Preview, above (51 (351299). 

1230 Sfcntnick. As the demand for celebrity lookalites 
booms, a look at four people who make a living out 
of looking like someone famous, induding a young 
Cliff Richard, a Marfiyn Monroe taokalike and an 
Elton John done (6580077). 

12.55 H9 The Rose (Mark RydeJ! 1979 US). Bette 
Midler has rarely been betterthan in herfirst 
headlining movie - playing the young singer 
burning herself out in thedasac rock music mode. 
Alan Bates is unconvindng as her manager, but 
there's solid support from Harry Dean Stanton and 
Frederic Forrest (S) (44495690). * 

3 .25 Tales from a Hard Cfty. Repeat True Stories film, 
and a winner of a Prix Italia, looks at showbiz 
wannabes from Shrffield ( 7077787 1 To 4.55am. 




ITV/Regions 

W3C2S MgS 

^twzTs 

CHAJ01EL3 bqstb east/tobkswre „ . 

>c inrwjon t iiKfrt- 1230pm Movies. Games and 
UOfejfe, H'ndeflbu'g 
S2M73051 3^0 Atero# 0069831). 5.10 Chon- 
ne!3 North East hA fere(2399tfi5J. Mftte- 
Hue (23990151 12.15am ^Coof^ 5 ^, 
1.05am Funny Business (66183941. 130am 
Coach 029834®. 135am Whr and Rcmembf»« 
(2274161 330am Late& Loud r6554 7/ U 445- 
530am Mufoer. She VWdtt ( 1809526!. 

feLcoion mgpfc 1230pm Premm 175^1 1.10 
rtV Sport Classics f7672i 657). 

Leaae Special (329852291. 135 Eastern M<x 
(147402511 2-25 Movies. Gantt 
(27701 744). 235 Alrwoti (8J 73164). 330 Ruh> 
Cop (8069831 1.5.10 Central Match - toriajUn 
(23990151 4.0S»m Jobfinder (82? J684I 5-20- 
530am Asian Eye (5354226). 

fflV 

As London veaph 1230pm Met GalBM 
(3182980). Wbtet- Cabtomia Off Beat (973976 . 5) 
12.45 vfefes; Rugby 2000 (777511801 1255 
West Cartoon Tone (937729281 2.10 Fttrt Th* 
Boys in Blue (5 798551 330 RcOoCbp(8959893/. 
440 West: ITV Sport Mmj Classes (8296909). 
Wales: Letis Go (8296909). 12.15am Fteit The 
Chase (4539551. 135am Carnal Knowfecfea 
(38306651 235am Hhn: N|fotCaHw(S?r94J6J 
410am Hefter Shatter (9317042)- 530^530am 
World d Sailing (322321 

HBBDWI 

As London except: 1230pm Mows, Games and 
Videos (75299). 1J?A406 (1475)367). 210 W*M 
of Sailing (209*360). 240 Warner Cartoon 
(J5850341 230 Anfto8C!57J03JJ 12.15«nF»ne 
The Chase (453955). 135am Carnal KncwtL<dRe 
(3830665). 235am FBm: Nfife Caller 02294:0. 
430am Hetter Shelter (931 «W2). 5-Q0-53Qam 
Fra esoeen (32232). 

WESTCouMimr 

Aslimdaneapb 1230pm Maw®, Games and Vidros 
(75299). 140 W|^| of Wonder (14751367). 2.10 
Hne The Bbys ki fle(579S55.\ 12.15am Ffat The 
Oase(453955). 135 Canal KrowWgPi 333G665J 
235am Fftn: tfight Caller (S229*) 16) 4.10am 
terSte<er031 70421 530-530am SalUng ( 3223Z' 


As C4 except 730an Realty WHd St ox (8802541). 
10.00 Rawhide (37980) 12.00 Tlio Avengers 
(5334560). 3.10 Radnp. (55921 1 64!. $30 kav 
etag Treks (589). 7.00 News (698305). 7.15 Na- 
son Ljwbi (5527522). 820 Het Stnecn (164183.* 
830 Glas Y Dorian (6 80183}. 935 Guardians 
(4663861 1025 Fame Factor Wioductsr (3307831 
1026 I'm Your Number One Kan 1)36454' 
1L25- 1230am The Maty Miftnjjcm Story i?5)299) 


DKGQUI 

7D0am Gh« Us A due (70925221 
730 Going far Gold (9603034). 735 
The Sultans (18288676). 10 DO 
Neighbours (47056391 1230 East- 

Entiera (95323303- 235 Mjrdv 
(69664183k 430 Robirft Nest 
(572425 V. 430 Sony! (4667763) 
535 Cartoon Tune (41962454). 535 
The A lam (2423299k 6.15 Bufiseye 
164026831 645SomeMofoasDo 
•fue ’Em (55002991 725 Whatewr 
Happened ta foe IMy Lads? 

(54069CS1 845 Shoestring 
(1144676). 935 Tag^rt 000452701 
KUO Kofak (16869471 1L10 Miami 
Vice (53873)4112.10 Caftan 
(58553291 L10 The AKxm Show 
(8625226k 2JO-730am Stepping at 
N^t (27686)391 

SET SPOTS 

7.00am WWd Sports (362991 730 te 
Hatiey (293861 830 Horae Racing 
(565891 900 Sating (305411 930 
Hold the Back Paga (90693k 1030 
Soccer (5123671 L30 Sports Saturday 
(5945589). 530 Ice Hockey (93164). 
630 Live ks Hoctey (7595411 9.00 
Bating (21798CB. 1L30 Kick Baring 
(572991 1230 Ice Hodcy (4196651 
3303.00am Btsmg 043131 

SST SPORTS Z 

TJXhm Soccer (73252511 lOQOCWf 
(7692589k 430 Saing (4259928k 
5L00 Finish Ur* <29061831 530 Ftt- 
bd MmcSal (4233980?; 630 Soccer 
(93437441 730 Soccer (99348311 
930 Soccer (46143051 1130 Memo- 
ries(9ffi909SL 1220-LOOam Soccen 
FA. Cup Ftoab oT tha 80s (3281 7871 

SW SPORTS 3 

IZOOnoon Rugby Union (69318812). 
530 RBbel Sports (521575221 530 
Surfing (977716381 630 Golf 
(592765221 730 Live Golf . 
(605942521 lOJOO-lZDOrndifeht 
Golf: CunhS Cup (271192991 

IMTV 

6jQ0am RMtekxis 630 inoteng for 
Uwe 730 Spanish Anfoer 730 Mind 
and Body 8D0 Why Ffles 830 VSdeo 
Box 930 Fate and Fortune 930 Tte 
Fashion Show 10)00 Revelations 1030 
Locking far Love 1L00MW and Body 
1L30 Spanish Archer 12.00 Gaft Ca- 
pas 1230 Why FBas LOO UxUngfor 
LneL30foteandFarturte2XX)fesh- 
ion230k&idandBocly330Chfr 
quflfod Flag 330 Hn Money 430 En* 
Monster 5port Show 530 looking for 
Love 6 j 00 Fashion 630 Eric's Spot 

7.00 Spanch Aider 730 Rauebttas 
aODFateandFcrtineeJOlfedrcPer- 
sots 9J03 The Wty Res 930 LooWte 

for Love 1003 Eric's Sport 1030 Stand 
-Up 1UQ Fate and fertune 1130 The 
Sex Show 12.00€30»n JYsrt-Time 
Progarnm es 


Now 

homeowners 
can borrow up to 
£15,000 by phone 
and receive a 
cheque in days 

With the new Alliance & Leicester 
Homeowners Loan there are no administration 
costs or survey fees and our attractive low 
interest rates really make this the affordable 
way to borrow a larger sum. 

No interview required - Phon e us today 1 

Borrow from £5,000 - £15,000 

! AND REPAY OVER 5-10 YEARS 

: >»»««. n .75% APR (V» 5 ,«u) 



r' s,m P lc P h «nc call is normally 

y° u n «d for a fast decision ' 

©0990575757 
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